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One more car to pass on the road ahead. 












































Meals by Maxim's of Paris (uhove) 
are served on The President, The Presi- 
dent Special and other deluxe services 
to Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
Equally delicious meals on Clipper* 
flights to other continents. 


Berths to every continent are available 
at a moderate surcharge. Your Travel 
Agent or Pan American can quickly 
tell you which flights provide berth 
service. Clipper berths are foam-soft 
and bigger than those on trains. 


Clipper flight crews are seasoned by 
millions of miles of ocean flying. They 
have passed rigid examinations by Pan 
American and by the U.S. government. 
Each man gets special training and 
special tests for overseas flying. 


You get all these advantages only on 
the World's Most Experienced Airline 


(The most overseas flying experience—-by far. 


Giant doubie-decked ‘‘Strato"’ Clippers... 
new 300 m.p.h. Super-6 Clippers. 


Flights to every continent and around the 
world. One ticket takes you all the way! 
Helpful offices in 411 cities across the globe. 


Round-the-world air service is something you 
xet only with the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline. To fly around the world, or anywhere 
in between, just call your local Travel Agent or 
nearest Pan American office. 


I 


Berths available to most cities .. . bed-length 
Sleeperette® service to many. 


The most frequent flights—and 
at the most convenient hours. 


Low tourist fares available over 
most routes. 





411 offices to help you. No matter where you 
may be traveling overseas, there is a friendly 
Pan American office nearby to help you. Em- 
ployees know the local language, Customs, stores, 


rat, Of, 


places of interest. ¢Trade-Marks, Nez. t 


More people fly overseas by Pan AMERICAN 


B.F. Goodrich 
Tubeless Tire 


Check these low prices for LIFE-SAVER protection! 


PLYMOUTH 


OLDSMOBILE 





_ 


CADILLAC 


LINCOLN CH 


WE HEAR THAT SOME PEOPLE hold off buying LIFE-SAVERS 
because they think the price must be pretty high. See what you 
think after you look at this chart. 

Yes, B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVER Tubeless Tires do cost a 


i liccle more than a regular tire and inner tube. Less than a third 
more. Burt that’s all. Not twice as much, as some people assume. 
Or as some premium type tires and inner cubes do. And LIFE- 
— SAVERS cost /ess than a regular tire and blowout protecting tube. 
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In wet r 
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STUDEBAKER 





6.70—15 LIFE-SAVER 


EACH, PLUS TAX 
AND YOUR OLD TIRE 


7.10-—15 LIFE-SAVER 


EACH, PLUS TAX 
AND YOUR OLD TIRE 


7.60—15 LIFE-SAVER 


EACH, PLUS TAX 
AND YOUR OLD TIRE 


8,.00—15 LIFE-SAVER 


$39.95 


EACH, PLUS TAX 


RYSLER PACKARD AND YOUR OLD TIRE 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER FOR WHITE SIDEWALLS 


Yet the protection they give is beyond price. Protection only 
the Tubeless Tire can give. Protection that, as one user writes, 
“takes the ‘gamble’ out of driving.’’ It's an example of how 
putting you first keeps B. F. Goodrich ‘First in Rubber.” 

Before deciding you can't afford LIFE-SAVERS, read what 
they do, and get the price for your size from your BFG retailer 
or car dealer. Ask about convenient terms. After all, it 's your life 
—perhaps your family's 





1 SEALS ITS OWN PUNCTURES. Parented sealant 


len 








PROTECTS AGAINST BLOWOUTS. Most blow- DEFIES SKIDS. vad Onstration at 
outs resule from a bruise-break inside the tire 30 mph, car on LIFE-SAVERS stops a car- under the tread seals punctures instantly, plugs 
wall. In tires with cubes, the tube bric iges the length sooner than car on regular tires. Thou- hole permanently after the nail is remo 
! break. It is pinched and the » blows out sands of t grip-blocks, 16 to the inch, wipe No air loss. Typical example: J. F. Kot f 
The LIFE-SAVER has a patented r instead away water, grab the road. Sheboyg Wis., pulled 8 nails from his 
of a tube. A bruise-break causes only a small LIFE-SAVERS In’t get a flac 
leak, with time to stop safely, i ll a = 
er ir Yellow Passes under | 
n for his name and address | 
« B. F Goodrich Co,, Ake o 
5 YEAR. IN USE & PROOF 
A AHEAD) USE & | 
SA | 
LIFE-SAVER’ ; | 
it can be your . fs tapermasion te ie sad, ate | 
| 
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Executive Life-Line 


Ivs automatic. It’s separate from your regular switchboard. No operator is needed. 
You can hold private individual discussions or group conferences. You can 
connect to as many as 55 extensions in plant or office. 


The handsome new SELECT-O-PHONE EXECUTIVE STATION dials and rings automatically 
at the touch of a push button. You need not hold the button down. Both hands 
are free for other work. And, a separate hand-set gives complete privacy when desired. 
With only a simple 4-wire connection, iUs easy to install or relocate, and 
the EXECUTIVE STATION can be added to any existing SELECT-O-PHONE installation. 
SELECT-O-PHONE is a product of Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, an associate of 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation, It’s another example of the leadership in 
research and engineering, resources and facilities of I T&T and its manufacturing associates. 


an. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


For full information on SELECT-O-PIONE, write to Kellogg Switehboard & Supply Company, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 
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Why these 
law partners 


wont leave lawsuits 
for their heirs... 


The partners in a law firm on the West 
Coast have just done a very wise thing. It’s 
something that every member of any pro- 
fessional or personal service partnership— 
like doctors, accountants, architects, engi- 
neers—should think about. 


The lawyers—there are six of them in 
the firm—are all highly skilled and ex- 
perienced men, and together they are 
doing an outstanding par tnership job. But 
unlike the usual commercial partnership 
which owns stores, merchandise and other 
physical assets, this professional partner- 
ship's greatest asset consists of the brain 
power, the skill, the personalities and the 
prestige of the men themselves. All this 
raised a question in the minds of these 
lawyers a short time ago: “What will we 
do if one of us dies?” 





Their partnership, like any other, would 
be dissolved immediately. Since their tan- 
gible assets are negligible, the wife and 
children of any deceased partner would 
receive very little to compensate for his 
personal contribution to the firm’s con- 
tinuing earning power—a problem com- 
mon to members of professional and 
personal service partnerships. 

Recently a New York Life agent met 
with the lawyers and helped them work 
out a plan which protects not only the 
partners’ families, but the partnership it- 
self. The way it works is simple. 

The partners enter into a partnership 
continuation agreement. Under this agree- 
ment, the estate or the widow ofa deceased 
partner will receive a share of partnership 
earnings for an agreed period of time, 
The partners have also agreed on a cash 
payment to the estate to cover the value 
of a deceased partner's interest in such 
=biykical assets—furniture, library—that 
the firm may own, 

Each partner’s life is insured by the firm 
for an amount estimated to be sufficient 
for the needs of the agreement. 


This plan accomplishes several things. 
It assures each partner's heirs of a fair 
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return for the deceased partner's contri- 
bution to the firm’s continuing success, 
It enables the surviving partners to carry 
on smoothly without legal or financial 
complications. It offers an economical ar- 
rangement, tax-wise, for both thesurviving 
partners and the deceased partner's heirs. 


Your New York Life agent will be glad 
to give you all the facts and figures as they 
apply to your own particular type of busi- 
Get in touch with him today—or 
simply fill out the coupon, or attach it to 
your letterhead, and mail. 


ness 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 








-p---- 3-3-5 
| New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| I would like to have, without obligation, 
| detailed information on: 

| Partnership Insurance 

! Sole Proprietorship Insurance 

| Close Corporation Insurance 

| Key-Man Insurance 

| NAME _ 

! ADDRESS 

| TY 

j STATE — 
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To 1 out of every 8 cigarette smokers: H Ge res 


your problem ot 
and tars..with a great 


Te INTRODUCTION of the new KENT Your problem as a sensitive smoker 
cigarette can mean a great deal more 

to you than just “‘another brand or size of Published medical reports show that at 
cigarette in the market.” least 1 out of every 3 smokers is sensitive 


to the tars and nicotine in tobacco. 
It represents an entirely new concept 


in solving the problem of the smoker who If your smoking is associated with a dry 
needs rea! health protection, yet wants mouth, rough throat, nagging cough or a 
the full enjoyment of cigarette smoking. “dragged-out"’ feeling, the chances are 


you are one of this large, but very special 


a cigarette like group of tobacco-sensitive people. 


never beena 


There has never been 
KENT ... because there 









cigarette filter like KENT’s “Micronite’’* What you want and need is a cigarette 
Filter—scientifically made to combine that will give you the full enjoyment 
full smoking pleasure with a filtering ac- that all smokers get from a fine cigarette 
tion that takes out up lo 7 limes more to- plus a big reduction in the tobacco irri- 
bacco irritants than other filter cigarettes. tants that affect yeu particularly. 


g 





According to published medical reports, one out of every three smokers ts especially sensitive lo the lars and nicotine in tobacco smoke. 
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how science solved 
sensitivity to nicotine 
new cigarette..Kent 


That is exactly what you get in the new 
KENT—and only in the new KENT. 


The first scientific approach to 
your problem 


You get it because the P. Lorillard Com- 
pany—maker of KENTs—was the first 
to take a really scientific attitude toward 
the development ofa cigarette for tobacco- 
sensitive people. 


This 193-year-old company was well 
aware of the claims made for many un- 
fillered cigarettes—claims about “maxi- 
mum health protection,”’ “least irrita- 
tion,”’ for regular cigarettes; and state- 
ments about “extra filtering action” for 
king-size cigarettes, 








But it is known, and provable, that these 
claims are hollow. It is known, and prov- 
able, that there is only one way to take 
the irritants out of tobacco smoke in suffi- 
cient quantity for the sensitive smoker, That 
is to take them out with a filter. 





But what kind of a filter? Other cig- 
arette filters then in use were (and still 
are) made of plain cellulose, cotton, or 
crepe paper. But scientific tests proved 
that these filters did not take out enough 
tars and nicotine to give the sensitive 
smoker real health protection. 


What the Micronite Filter 

does for you 
After a long search and countless experi- 
ments, KE *s exclusive Micronite Fil- 
ter was developed. It employs the same 
filtering material used in atomic energy 
plants to cleanse the air of very minute im- 
purities. Adapted for use in a cigarette, it 
is by far the most effective material yet 
known to filter the irritants out of tobacco 
smoke. It is the one cigarette filter that 
really works. 





Health protection that’s not a 
matter of opinion 
The effectiveness of KENT’s Micronite 
Filter in guarding tobacco-sensitive smok- 
ers is not a matter of mythical medical 
opinion. It has been verified by actually 
weighing—on a delicate, scientific scale— 
the tars and nicotine in the smoke of a 


KENT, compared to other cigarettes. 


By these measurements, KENT's Micro- 
nite Filter takes out up to 7 times more 
nicoline and tars than other filter cigarettes. 





In addition, over the past two years, 
continuing physiological tests have been 
made—both in the Lorillard laboratories 
and by independent authorities—to in- 
vestigate sensitive smokers’ reactions to 
KENT as compared to other brands. 


The results, so far, are remarkable! 
They have been made available to the 
medical profession. Accelerated research 
is being carried on by other independent 
laboratories. Results when obtained will 
be put in the hands of the profession. 


A very simple demonstration, however, 
can show you the effectiveness of the Mi- 
cronite Filter. 





Two glasses are filled with smoke— one from 





a KENT, the other from another filter brand 
—then allowed to stand on white paper, 
while the nicotine and tar particles settle, 


Kent 


with exclusive 
“MICRONITE” filter 














Wher isses are removed, irritants from the 
other cigarette have left a harsh stain; yet 
there’s hardly a trace from the KENT. 





Proof... before your own eyes 
Since KENT was first introduced, mil- 
lions of people have seen—on“*The Web” 
on television and in retail store dem- 
onstrations—convincing proof that 
K I's Micronite Filter makes it far 
superior in removing tars and nicotine, 





KENTs now available everywhere 
In city after city where KENT has been 
introduced it has received the most enthu- 
siastic reception of any new cigarette in 
the last 20 years. 

Why? We feel that the only answer is 
that KENT gives smokers the combina- 
tion they've wanted—a really good smoke 
and real health protection. 


Now, or in the near future, KENTs 
will be available where you live. We hope 
you'll try a pack or, better still, a carton. 

*Patent applied for 





K way takes out up to 
SENT 


— Tres 


7 times more 
nicotine and tars 


ee ee 
Sone eee leaves in 
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Sense full, rich 


tobacco flavor, 







Let Them 
Graduate 
to an Omega 


COMMENCEMENT. It is traditional to mark this oeca- 
sion with the gift of a fine watch. And that, of course, 
is Omega—holder of the highest ratings for wrist 
watch accuracy ever recorded at the three official 
observatories of Geneva, Neuchatel and Kew Ted- 
dington. Omega has been cherished by generations 
as the supreme achievement of Swiss watchmaking. 

Yet the price of Omega need be no more than you 
would pay for many other watches. When you pre- 
sent it to that lucky graduate, how glad you'll be that 
you settled for nothing less. 

The watches illustrated are 14K gold-filled 


with 18K gold applied dial figures 
Man's watch with sweep-second hand, $90.00 


Lady’s watch, exclusive Omega design, $71.50 WORLD RENOWTED 
Prices include Federal tax Pe ee 


OMEGA 








LETTERS 


The Flying Bridgeman 
Sir: 

. Bill Bridgeman [Trme, April 27] was 
always the “Old Campaigner,” but I guess he 
is younger than a lot of us. I, for one, would 
not touch his job with a pole measuring 
twelve nautical miles. In my opinion it’s time 
that people started to re-examine the value 
of the tandem bicycle. 

RICHARD J. PoTTER 





Memphis 


Sir: 

Compliments on your Bill Bridgeman arti- 
cle. I would like to make two minor correc- 
tions: I obtained an annulment, not he, in 
Honolulu in 1949. It was seven years later, 
not six. Odd, I know. 

Mrs. Paut ARSLAN 
(formerly Mrs. W. B. Bridgeman) 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 
Congratulations on your terrific article on 
Bill Bridgeman and the X-3 

Javing worked on the ship, it was quite a 
thrill to see it in Time and to read your won- 
derful account of the first flight, which was 
correct to the letter 

WILLIAM ELLFELDT 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
Sir: 

While attending South Pasadena High 
School in the early ‘30s with Bill Bridgeman, 
five of us invested $1 apiece in the purchase 
of a 1914 Franklin. That he was without fear 
I had no doubts after he drove the other 
stockholders over a slight precipice into a 
haystack on the estate of the late General 














Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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* CLIOK 


* DISTANCE 


+ ACCURATY 





As you watch Electronic U. S. Royal soil out over the © 
fairway, you'll know that this is a greot ball, 





That satisfying Fee/ —a more alive response; the sharp 
crisp Click as this sparkling white ball leaves your club 
for greater Distance and Accuracy. 


Round ofter round, Electronic Winding, only in U. S. 
Royal and U.S. True Blue, the Silicone “Magic” Center, 
the precision molded Cadwell cover, and the flashing 
white paint, all add more consistent enjoyment to your 
game. 


Ask your pro to help you choose the ball to fit your 

game: the U. S. Royal Special, Super Compression; the 
U. S. Royal, High Compression; or the U. S. Royal, 
Medium Compression. 


U.S.ROYAL GOLF BALLS «i your po Hi 


Exclusive! 


wus U. S. ENSOLITE—The only practice boll 


thot looks like a real golf ball... evelu- 
otes jour performance . .. goes but o short 
distance practically indestructible 
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JAGUAR 





THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


8 


$1170* 


 Thonduniadiony 


Now the distinguished continental lines 





and superlative performance of the Jaguar 


are enhanced by the simple utility of the automatic transmission. 


Exclusively designed for Jaguar by Borg-Warner, this automatic 
transmission adds a final note of distinction to a car already acclaimed 


for old-world craftsmanship and sports car performance. 


Visit your local dealer and enjoy the thrill of a demonstration 


in the 1953 Jaguar with automatic transmission. 
Then you'll know Jaguar is the one fine car for you. 
Charles H. Hornburdg, Jr., Ine. 


Importer West of the Mississippi 
9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 


The Hoffman Motor Car Co., Inc, 
Importer East of the Mississippi 
487 Park Avenue, New York 


*At ports of entry; sales tax, white-wall tires, automatic transmission, and license extra, 


Guaranteed factory parts and complete service at dealers in most major cities Por 





George S. Patton. The hickory-chassis car 
took the jolt, as did the passengers, but 
Blood & Guts’ caretaker called the law, and 
Bill was booked for reckless driving, only to 
have the case thrown out of court. . . 

GEORGE W. EGAN 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Texas’ Hobby 
Sir: 

My outraged nerves, which have been sim- 
mering since “Madame Secretary Perkins’ ” 
era, have been brought to a boil with the cre- 
ation of a new Cabinet rank—and another 
female to fill it, Oveta Culp Hobby [ Time, 
May 4). 

A nation dominated and run by women is 
headed for certain disaster 

I'm sick and tired of silly women—whether 
driving a car every which way, buying an 
equally silly hat, or masquerading as big- 
shot executives. 

C. H. Sparks 
Pulaski, Tenn. 


Sir: 

In another part of the hemisphere, at an- 
other time, it could have been Evita instead 
of Oveta . . . 





Cuaries M,. Cook 
Falls Church, Va. 








Sir: 

Incidentally, Texans don't agree with 
your contention that Oveta’s appointment 
was a . plum for the Texas people. Mrs. 
Hobby’s appointment is a plum for Mrs 


Hobby 
Mrs. B. H. BAKER 


Bellaire, Texas 


Sir 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby is that new 
type of Southerner who does something con- 
crete about adjusting relations between 
whites and Negroes. 

As commanding officer of the WAC, Mrs. 
Hobby tolerated no Jim Crow in training the 
first class of WAC officers. In fact it was 
actually through this laudable policy that she 
becomes the first of the “top brass” to inte- 
grate by order 

Joun D. SILveRA 
New York City 
Garbage Sweepstakes 
Sir 

In the garbage sweepstakes [Time, May 
4], I would like to enfer Indianapolis. Our 
city is small compared with New York or 
Chicago, but we do have some exclusives not 
generally found elsewhere 

As an ex-New Yorker, I know that house- 
wives there who didn’t wrap their garbage 
were considered dirty and filthy; in Indian- 
apolis, however, we are proud that no gar- 
bage is wrapped—in fact, we have a law pro 
hibiting it. This is wonderful for the rats 

Another exclusive is that each family burns 
all trash except metal. Therefore, while we do 
not have the dirt from as many factories as 
New York or Chicago, we get some from 
each household practically every day. We 
also try to keep up with the big cities in an- 
other way. We are still using coal furnaces in 
large numbers—even in new homes. Every 
little bit helps Before awardin 
trophies to New York or Chicago, do visit us 
during the heat of July or August 

R. G, MALont 





Indianapolis 


God's Country 
Sir 

Concerning the difficulties encountered by 
Wladyslaw Plywacki in becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen [Trate, May 4], we can all 
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Maybe you can 


| Peart 


—— SOONIAR & 


How a Travelers Personal Retirement Plan 
can help you cut years from your working life! 


than 


think! ' 


Te Are, of course, men who enjoy their jobs so 
much that they’d willingly go on working forever. 


Others feel rather differently about it. They, too, may be 
quite happily employed, But there are so many things 
they’d like to do—for which they have no ime now— 
that they don’t want to wait unul 65 to retire. 


If you'd like to bring your day of retirement forward, 
here’s something you should look into, See your Travelers 
agent and ask him to tell you about the guaranteed 
Retirement Plans offered by The Travelers. 

He'll sit down with you and figure out each contributing 
asset you already have towards a retirement income. How 
much will your Social Security benetits pay you? What 
will your company pension plan bring in? What other 
income can you count on—from armed forces or civil 


service benefits, for instance? 


The chances are that you'll find, once all these sources 
of income are added up, your future is better taken care 
of than you expected, And you'll be surprised how little 
a guaranteed Travelers plan costs to provide the additional 
dollars needed for the kind of retirement you want—at 


an earlier age than you dared consider. 


Meanwhile, you'll be doing two important things, 
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Through the plan your Travelers man works out, you'll 
be saving systematically—and at the same time protecting 
your family with Life insurance during the years your 
children are most dependent on your earnings. 


When your day of retirement comes, the cash value of 
your policies—which has been increasing year after year 
—will be paid to you in a lump sum, or as regular income 
for the rest of your life. 


Why not get together with your Travelers agent or 
broker and let him make a Travelers Guaranteed Retire- 
ment Plan for you ? Lf you'd like the name and address of 


your nearest Travelers man, just drop us a line. 


TO PREPARE FOR THE DAYS AHEAD SEE 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





WAYLITE PURE SILK SUITS 

are the only silk suits which contain 
Tussah—rare wild silk. Thus, even though 
they are lighter in weight than any other 
all-silk suits, they are the strongest 

(by test!), they have body, 

resist wrinkles, hold their shape, 

and dry clean beautifully! 

That is why Waylite is practical as well 
as luxurious... Why you will wear it 
from early Spring to late Fall—for years! 


In a variety of colors, in the 
natural shoulder and other models 


80 









RARE WILD SILK 


The wild silk worm feeds upon oak leaves . . . spurn- 
ing the soft mulberry leaves his cultivated cousin 
eats. This diet makes Tussah—wild silk—far 
stronger, more resilient and more lustrous. And it 
is this silk, gathered from the rare wild cocoons . . . 
and unreeled by hand... that is blended in the 
luxurious and practical Waylite Pure Silk Suit. 


ranonco & IML FIREEMIAN & SON riicocirnia 


FABRIC BY AMERICAN SILK MILLS, INC. 


See Waylite® Pure Silk Suits at any of the shops listed on the 
opposite page or, for names of other shops near you, please write 

~— 5 ‘ H. FREEMAN & SON, INC., 33rd & Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here is a partial list of leading 


men’s shops where you may purchase 


WAYLITE PURE SILK SUITS 


containing Tu ssa h 


RARE WILD SILK 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Henry Porter, Inc. 
ARIZONA 
Tucson Albert Steinfeld & Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
los Angeles J. W. Robinson 
lo Jolic The Oxford Shop 
long Beach Buffum's 
Pasadena Bullock's 
Son Diego Marston's 
San Francisco Bullock & Jones 
San Francisco The White House 
Santa Ano Buffum's 
Westwood Bullock's 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs MacNeil & Moore 
CONNECTICUT 


New Hoven Gentree, Ltd, 


DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


Washington Lewis & Thos, Saltz 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta John Jarrell 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Martin's 
Lovisville Rodes Rapier 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore K. Katz & Sons 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston. Zoreh 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor Van Bovens, Inc. 
Detroit Higgins & Frank 
Detroit Van Bovens, Inc. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Nicolas 
Minneapolis Hubert White 
St. Paul. Hubert White 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Jack Henry 
St. Louis Woolf's 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha Chas. J, Assmann 
NEW YORK 
New York City Kolmer-Marcus 
New York City Edward Reed Ltd. 
Rochester MeFarlins 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Chorlotie Bryan Wentz 
Greensboro Younts-DeBoe 
OHIO 
Cincinnati Dunlop's 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklchoma City Joe Connolly 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Jacob Reed 
Philadelphia Strowbridge & Clothier 
Pittsburgh Lorrimors 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville J. S. Hall's Sons 
Nashville Chas. Davitt's 
TEXAS 
Ft. Worth Clyde Campbell 
Houston Norton Ditto 
San Antonio Frank Bros, 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke John Norman 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Littler Inc. 
Spokane Davenport Sports Shop 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Chorleston Schwobe-Moy 
Huntingtoo M. D. Angel Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Madison MacNeil & Moore 
Milwaukee 
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condone the action of Judge J. Francis Me- 
Laughlin in insisting on Plywacki’s taking the 
oath of citizenship before God. Truly this 
country had been founded by men of God, 
through God and for God's people 

(Rev.) Fr. Danret D. Driscorr 

Pastor 

SS. Peter and Paul's Church 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Sir: 

... The federal judge overlooked one 
thing: the Federal Constitution. When the 
Constitution was framed, the question was 
gravely argued whether God should be in the 
Constitution or not, and after a solemn de 
bate a Supreme Being was deliberately voted 
out of it Plywacki would be a U.S. citi- 
zen today if Jefferson were alive and could 
change places with Judge McLaughlin 

Wittiam B. Dawson II] 





| Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir 

. Judge McLaughlin's decision is an act 
of the most despicable bigotry and an insult 
to the integrity and intelligence of those 
many Americans who have had the courage 
to leave behind the mind-dwarfing traditional 
supernaturalism, The Judge himself has com- 
mitted a crime against society 

Epp Dorrr 

Indianapolis 


The Case of Bucklin Moon 


or 

The case against Collier's Bucklin Moon 
| Time, April 27] is the most exasperating of a 
long list of outrageous indignities. Do we 
Americans realize the dire condition of intel- 
lectual restraint now exercised in this country 
of ours? Not only can every crank discredit 
the object of his disfavor by labeling him a 
Communist, but it has now become extremely 
unwise for anyone to go to the victim's 


defense .. . 
M. RAFFEL 
Bristol, Conn. 


Sir 
It seems that most critics of Senator Mc- 
Carthy in Tre are from the Eastern states. 
Is it because most of the Commies are in 
these states? 
FRANK S. POLIVKA 
Brookfield, Ill 
Sir 
This nation’s greatest dangers are to 
be found within its borders, not without. The 
horrible proof of this is public enemy No. 1, 
Senator Joe McCarthy. 
D. H. Errer 


Iowa City, Iowa 
Sir 
I wish Ike would wipe that eternal grin off 
his face and make a few enemies. McCarthy, 
tor instance 
Mary Lynn ARMISTEAD 
Pasadena, Calif 


Hot Potato (Cont'd) 
Sir 

My congratulations on vour piece [ Time, 
April 27] concerning Mrs. John Larson's pro 
test against Roman Catholic encroachment 
on the public school system, in particular 
the public school in Johnsburg, Illinois. When 
a church which fights the public school sys- 
tem invades that very svstem, then the situa- 
tion becomes intolerable 

W. Stantey Rycrort 

Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
New York City 


Sir 


Congratulations to Dorothy Larson 


MacNeil & Moore | No group should be permitted to lead us 








You can count on your J&M shoes 


to outlive any other pair in your 
They will be your 
favorites, too — because they will 


wardrobe. 


give you the inner satisfaction of 
wearing the very finest. With all 
this to recommend J&M, why hesi- 
tate? Today examine this famous 


black 


favorite: our brown or 


wing tip with white buck. 





Most Styles 


Shme up to 


Sold at finest stores everywhere. For 
store nearest you see Classified Tele- 
phone Directory or write Johnston & 
Murphy, 42 Lincoln St., Newark 3, N. J. 


(232 to 2 
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into any world government under the guise 
of religion... 
CAROLINE INGRAM 
Monrovia, Calif, 
Sir 
Americans of every faith should rally 
around Mrs. Dorothy Larson 
Marion F, OverRTON 
Flushing, N.Y. 


are 
What would happen if the church should 


close all the parochial schools tomorrow? 
John Larson and his wife should bx 


grateful 
) JaMeEs J. AbaMs 


Emmitsburg, Md 
Sir 
° . . Of course, it is a known fact that not 
only are nuns usually better teachers, as their 
worrile lite has been dedicated to this purpose, but 
they receive very little salary, thus keeping 
taxes very low I guess all the Catholics 


and few Protestants in this small town will 
now be forced to pay double taxes and build 


a special school for the Larson children 
A. Drouin 
Houston, Texas 
@ Sir: 
. . If I know Rome, they will try to make 
mashed potatoes out of the “Hot Potato,” 
smoking but thank God there are some Protestants 
who protest! 
Rev. Ropert E. McNeit 


Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
00 Horseheads, N.Y 
Toothpaste & Wetbacks 


Mr: 


e 9 Re your article | Time, April 27] on Mexi 
can “wetbacks” and their reasons for illegal 
Ce entry into this country: I'll go alone with 


you on these reasons, so long as vou stick to 
the job and wage angles, but when vou talk 


Do one simple thing and of the “wonders and luxuries to be had in 
stop worrying 1 me one simple los Estados Unideos—canned chicken soup, 
‘ oo” 5 pink nylon panties sweet paste (wonder 
precaution and enjoy smoking. of wonders) for scrubbing the teeth, and the 


little brush to squirt it on wow! 
Canned soups are sold all over the Repub- 
with a Denicotea Holder. lic, and are a pretty sorry substitute for the 
good soups made at home by most familics 
—-- —_—______ Panties—silk, rayon, nylon, in all colors, 
weights and degrees of ornamentation—are 
4 sold in almost every spot where there are 
prospective customers. Toothpaste and brush- 
This filter does it es are sold in every village large enough to 

support the smallest store 
Puinie WELLES 


Filter every cigarette you smoke... 













Your « iwarette smoke must 
pass through this efficient is . 
erystal filter to be cleansed, Tucson, Ariz. 
Sir 

Such “luxuries” are not exclusives of the 
U.S... . Thousands and thousands of Ameri 
can tourists have visited Mexico of late. I 
wish to k them: Are we so far behind? 
Filter turns black Ik, NEUMANN 


1 “ 
After smoking twenty Mexico, D.t 


zarettes, crystal filter Mamie & the D.A.R. 


is black with tars and 








or 





otine that s} : 
= : site bs After reading that vour President had 


otherwise be in you. promised to “tackle” the problem of segrega 


The smart. slim Denicotea Holder 


faiveneuinl he. { ; , Throw it away and tion in Washington, I was disgusted to learn 
comes i ous iene Ss. . . 
| 2.50 13 a eb Peseta put in a fresh filter, that his wife had joined the Daughters of the 
colors. 2.90 and 3.50 including extra American Revolution [Time, May 4] 
crystal filters, At stores everywhere, For safer. more ANN CHRISTMAS 
enjoyable smoking Hamilton, Ont 
Sir 


I'll bet that Georgy Malenkov. when he 
read where Mamie Eisenhower had been ac 
cepted as a Daughter of the American Revo 
lution, turned green with envy 

Pau J. Minirron 


DE-NICOTEA 


‘ CRYSTAL FILTER CIGARETTE HOLDER , | '#kewood, N.Y. 
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Many Little Ones in Our Business 


Ninety-five out of every hundred telephone calls are local. Average 


sale is smaller than the neighborhood drug store or grocery store. 


When you think of the Bell System you're 


likely to think ot some big hgure s But were 





pretty much of a small-town business and 
our average sale is small. 

More than nine out of every ten cities and 
towns in which we operate have less than 
fifty thousand population Ninety-five out 
of every hundred telephone calls are purely 


lo« il 
The Bell eleph ynne Companies own 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat t rve the communit 


property locally, pay taxes locally and hire 


local men and women. 


The Bell telephone business is owned by 
people living in cities, towns and rural area 
all over America. It is as much a part of the 
community as Main Street 

Mat 

t 


than the nei thborh od grocery OF drug store 


ter of fact, our average sale is smaller 





For toll and local calls combined it averages 


only 7 cents. 


NATIONWIDE to serve the nation 
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His joyous thing of exquisite grace is 
the Skylark — Buick’s stunning new 
luxury sports car. 


Yet the gorgeous beauty of this motorear is 


just the beginning of the deep excitement. 


For it’s a Buick. And in any Buick, the 
real heart-lift you get is from the manner 
of its going — impeccably smooth, gentle 
of ride, superbly easy to handle. trigger- 


quick in response. 


Upon the Skylark. we have lavished prac- 
tically every modern automotive advance 
—including the world’s newest V8 Engine, 
Twin-Turbine Dynaflow. Power Steering, 
Power Brakes. hydraulic control of the 
radio antenna. windows. top. and front- 


seat adjustment. 


In other Buieks—SPEcIAL. SUPER and 
RoaDMASTER—many of these advances are 
yours either as standard equipment, or as 


options at moderate extra cost. 


But in all Buicks — even the low-priced 
SpeciAL—you get the Buick Million Dollar 
Ride. Buick room. Buick comfort, Buick 
Fireball power — the highest horsepower 
and compression ratios, Series for Series, 
in all Buick history. 

Your Buick dealer is waiting to seat you 
at the wheel of the car that will do fullest 
justice to your dreams and your purse. 


See him this week. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


THE GREATEST 


IN 50 GREAT YEARS 


When better automobiles are built 
Buick will build them 





For a cool time 
in the old town 


this summer 





WALK OVER 


Nylon Mesh and 
Lizard Grain 


Windswept mesh and reptile with 
a reputation for making you easy, 
breezy and terrifically smart. 


Turftan hornback lizard grain-on- 


calf. Coppertone Nylon mesh. 


Walk-Over prices from $14.95. Higher West. 
Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton 63, Mass, 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0nTinve-Reoder. 


Time Senior Editor Jack Tibby said 
recently of Time’s Medicine section: 
“Here is the running story of one of 
the most fascinating and active fron- 
tiers of all technology—microscope 
and white coat division . . . But it is 
more than just the recorder of ad- 
vancing medical science. It is the sto- 
ry of people: men, women, children— 
and doctors.” 

A lot of other stories happen after 
the Medicine section appears in Tre 
each week. Here are a few examples: 

W. Page Pitt, 55, is head of the 
Marshall College department of jour- 
nalism in Huntington, W. Va. He has 
been almost totally blind since the age 
of five, when a mastoid infection left 
him with 2% vision in his left eve, 3% 
in his right. With the help of friends, 
who read to him, 
Pitt was able to go 
through school and 
college. He became a 
reporter on the New 
York World, later 
went into teaching. 

He visited eye 
specialists repeated- 
ly, but they held out 
no hope for him. Re- 
cently, during a Florida vacation, his 
wife read him a story from Tre about 
Dr. William Feinbloom of Columbia 
University, who had developed dou- 
blet eyeglasses, enabling the near-blind 
to see (Dec. 15). When Mr. & Mrs. 
Pitt got back from their vacation, they 
found that four different friends had 
sent them copies of the story. Pitt 
visited Dr. Feinbloom, was fitted with 
the new glasses. Confronted with a 
printed page, Pitt discovered he could 
read whole words; before, with the aid 
of the most powerful reading glass, he 
had been able to make out only single 
letters. Now he is learning to read by 
himself. He calls the experience an 
“emancipation of the spirit.’’ Says he: 
“One book I've always wanted to read 
is Alice in Wonderland, and now I’m 
going to read it for myself.” 

Every week Tre receives dozens of 
requests for permission to reprint ar- 
ticles or to quote from them. One of 
the most unusual came recently from 
Dr. Lenox D. Baker, of the Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. He want- 
ed permission to reproduce the cover 
picture of Oilman Alfred Jacobsen, 
president of Amerada Petroleum Corp. 
(Dec. 1). Dr. Baker also wanted per- 
mission to quote the cover caption in 
a paper on Marie-Strumpell arthritis 
that he was to deliver at a meeting of 
the American Academy of Orthopedic 


Virginia Db. Pitt 
Proressor Prrr 


Surgeons. The caption: “To find oil, 
you still have to drill a well.” 

Dr. Baker explained the enigmatic 
request: he wanted to make the point 
that digging for scientific evidence 
takes as much persistence as drilling 
for oil. Said he: “It might be said that 
Mr. Jacobsen found 
a ‘passel’ of oil. Like- 
wise, the practition- 
er who is familiar 
with his field and is 
willing to search for 
details . . . will find 
a ‘passel’ of Marie- 
Strumpell arthritis.” 
Permission was giv- 
OMAN Jaconsen en, and Dr. Baker 

used the analogy, 
along with a lantern slide of Time's 
cover picture of Oilman Jacobsen. 





In this space two years ago, I wrote 
you about Abell Bernstein, Colorado 
manufacturer, who had undergone a 
successful operation for coronary ar- 
tery disease by Dr. Samuel A, Thomp- 
son of Manhattan. After Time wrote 
about the operation (Nov. 13, 1950), 
Bernstein drafted a letter to answer 
inquiries from other coronary suffer- 
ers. The letters, now totaling about 
200, are still trickling in. Between 1938 
and 1950 Dr. Thompson averaged few- 
er than four coronary operations a 
year; since then he has averaged more 
than 25 a year. 

One of the people who first read 
about it in Time was Mrs. Billie J. 
White, retired schoolteacher from Port 
Arthur, Texas. She underwent the op- 
eration two years ago, says: “I am now 
playing golf and taking any type of 
exercise that appeals to me.” She has 
also become a fervent propagandist for 
Dr. Thompson and the coronary opera- 
tion, has convinced at least four of her 
neighbors in Port Arthur to undergo 
similar surgery, One 
of them was her 
butcher, Joe Patillo, 
who had long suf- 
fered from corona- 
ry trouble and had 
been forced to sell 
his grocery and meat 
market to pay medi- 
cal bills. Mrs. White 
persuaded him that 
he ought to have the operation. Last 
December she drove Patillo and his 
wife to New York, paying most of 
their expenses. The operation was suc- 
cessful, and Patillo is back in business. 





Pan American Photo 
Mrs. Wurte 


Cordially yours, 


Grote be Len 
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ic half 
the fun : 


Crossing to Europe or cruising to fascinating ports, 








your life at sea aboard a Cunarder 
is a healthful, completely relaxing vacation in itself. 
Joyful hours filled with gaiety, 
sparkling companionship, smiling, thoughtful service and 


luscious international delicacies! 





wat 
Zinane ee mm 


See your Cunard Authorized Travel Agent and... 
wn ot a Ve 


CUNARD > 


QUEEN ELIZABETH « QUEEN MARY « MAURETANIN + CARONETA «© BRIPANNIC «© MEDIA « PARTEIA 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CANT BEAT A 195: 


@® Pontiac 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


ra 





When vou sit behind the wheel of the 
brilliant new 1953 Pontiae you experi- 
ence the satisfaction of knowing that 
despite its very modest pri ee vou have 
had to make no COMPO ise with stvl- 
1953 


ing. comlort or performance, The 


Pontiac is a fine car from every stand- 


PONTIAC 


Built in the Best 


Fine-Car Tradition! 


point! TCs longer, roomier, luxuriously 


stvled inside and out. As for perform. 


ance—vou ll find more power than you'll 


probably ever need and vou lh enjoyv this 
power along with amazing economy! 
Por the pride of possessing a truly fine 


car—and the pleasure of owning it at 


MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL 









why not see vour 


very reasonable cost 
Pontiac dealer soon? It will take only a 
very short time behind the wheel to 
preve to vourself that for truly speetacu- 


economy 


dollar 


lar pertormanece, long-lasting 


and deep-down all-around value, 


for dollar you can't beat a Pontiac, 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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transport sets shutter. 





THE ANSCO SPEEDEX f4.5 SPECIAL—This 
compact camera makes popular 214x214” 
pictures, color or black-and-white, on 120 
roll film. The hard-coated f4.5 Apotar 
lens is in a flash shutter with speeds co 
1/300-second, Many special features. 


A real Ansco value at. ..... . $48.65 


THE ANSCO KAROMAT— This superbly made 35mm camera has a lens-coupled range 
finder combined with the view finder. The hard-coated f2.0 Xenon lens is mounted 
in a Compur Rapid flash shutter with speeds to 1/500-second. Finger tip film 
A real Ansco value at . . .« « « « 





$164.10 





THE ANSCO VIKING £6.3 — This high- 
quality folding camera with a sturdy, all- 


metal body makes album-size 2',x314 
pictures. Has hard-coated lens in |/200- 
second flash shutter, Takes color or black- 
and-whicte size 120 film, 


A real Ansco value at ...... . $34.95 


Ali prices include Federal Excise Taxes where they apply. Prices subject to change without notice. 


See the Complete Range of ANSCO CAMERAS 
from $6.30 to $189.25 at Your Camera Dealers! 


ANSCO 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


“From Research to Reality.” 
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BE A GOOD SPORT AND GET RICH: 
(An appeal +o your baser instincts ) by Mr Frien dly 
















*THE $100,000.00 CASE 
OF THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 


Company: 7 he Bristol Brass ( ©rporation of Bristol, Con- 
necticut, famous New England brass company for 103 


years — makers of quality sheer brass, brass Wire and brass 
| 





























re tods 
‘re begging on our knees, : : 
Le eae richer .. . please! Record: An American Mutual Policyholder for over 30 
Let us make you 33 Reco 
; j 2 *y mad: , ’ | 
Meet fore Kia, Savings through lower Premiums: $57,231 in the past 9 


years alone 
Savings through dividends: $42 5;)3 in 9 years, 

Total Savings: $99 73 1, OF so close to 2 neat, tidy $100,000 
We stretched it a few bucks! ‘ 

Moral: If you're interested in a Service that can help reduce 
costly accidents and Premiums to way below average... 
and help raise employee Morale, write for the complete 
-_ of i Bristol] Brass Corporation, American Mutual 
lability Msurance Co, =p 3 2 erkeley 
Tiewene 1 se ¢ Co., Depr. D-135, 142 Berkeley St., 





Do ic for the kiddies, dad... 









sive y le girland boy 

Give your litt : perya ; 
Coupons full of gitr-ecgee Jo7 

When they shuffle through a pi e, bg 
Watch their cunnin’ faces smile! 
















Read this case* and you will see . 
; How we saved one companee 
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Were they angry?...No siree! 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Cut in Air Power? 


“We believe that [Soviet] atomic ca- 
pability is rapidly improving,” testified 
General of the Army Omar Bradley before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee last 
week. “. .. I know of no intelligence 
which reveals any change in attitude on 
the part of the Soviet Union or which 
would give us any reason to diminish or 
slow down or stretch out our preparedness 
effort.” The same day President Eisen- 
hower submitted to Congress a defense 
budget which, if approved, would sharply 
cut the programmed strength of the U.S. 
Air Force. 

Delayed Effects. The Administration 
proposes to cut $2.3 billion off the amount 
of money (including unspent funds ap- 
propriated in the past) which the three 
armed forces can spend in the fiscal year 
starting July 1. It also proposes to slice 
$5.2 billion off the new 1954 appropria- 
tions proposed by the Truman Adminis- 
tration. The bulk of both cuts will come 
primarily out of funds for future aircraft 
procurement. Because it takes anywhere 
from one to eight years before a plane on 
order becomes a plane in the air. the 
effects of the first Eisenhower defense 
budget on the Air Force would not begin 
to show until 1956 and would not be 
fully apparent until 1960 or 1961. 

Two years ago, the National Security 
Council decided that the U.S. should have 
an Air Force of 143 wings.* In 1956, 
under the new Eisenhower budget, the 
U.S. would have 120 wings. 

To achieve even 120 wings. the Air 
Force would have to skeletonize transport 
and tactical units and cut its long-range 
assault outfit, the atom-bomb-carrving 
Strategic Air Command, from 57 to 52 
wings. It would also have to supplement 
current funds with “holdover” money ap- 
propriated during the Truman Adminis- 
tration. After 1956. the holdover Truman 
money will be gone. Then. unless its budg- 
et has been increased again in the mean- 
time, the Air Force will have to trim 
down to 79 Wings. about three-quarters of 
its present strength (103 wings). 

Grand Strategy. Since 1949, when 
the U.S.S.R. set off its first atomic explo- 
sion, U.S. grand strategy has been based 


% U.S, Air Force wings vary in size according to 
their mission. A full fighter wing has 75 opera- 
tional aircraft, a heavy bomber wing 35, a light 
bomber wing 45. 


on the proposition that the only way to 
prevent or to meet a Soviet atomic attack 
is to build up U.S. air power with particu- 
lar emphasis on a strong retaliatory force, 
i.e., the Strategic Air Command. The 
Eisenhower defense budget. by striking 
sharply at plans for the Air Force build- 
up, seemed to imply either 1) some reser- 
vations about that strategic concept, or 2) 
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a decision that, while the concept is right, 
its execution is unrealistic. The decision 
to cut back air power would be militarily 
justified, for instance, by solid evidence 
that the Soviet threat had never been 
great enough to warrant a 143-wing Air 
Force, or that it had diminished. The Ad- 
ministration offered no such explanation. 

So far as Washington knew. the new 
defense budget stemmed not from mili- 
tary logic but from the point of view ex- 
pounded by Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey. who believes that continued 
vast expenditures for defense exposes the 
U.S. to economic collapse. The defense 
goals set by the Truman Administration, 
said Defense Secretary Wilson this week, 
“could not be attained within the time 
contemplated and within the concept of a 
reasonable balance between federal ex- 
penditures and revenue.” 

Indispensable Man. The form which 
the budget cuts took marked a triumph for 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Wilfred 
J. MeNeil. a World War IT admiral (Sup- 
ply Corps) who is sometimes called “the 
Pentagon’s indispensable man.” Originally 


appointed by the late James Forrestal, 
McNeil has been kept on by every subse- 
quent Defense Secretary because of his 
unparalleled grasp of the complexities of 
military budgeting. Like most Navymen, 
McNeil subscribes ardently to Forrestal’s 
theory that defense appropriations should 
be divided evenly among the three serv- 
ices. When it became evident that De- 
fense Secretary Wilson and Deputy 
Secretary Kyes were going to cut the 
defense budget. McNeil showed “Jolly 
Roger” Kyes the easy way to do it: aim 
toward a “balance” in U.S. armed forces 
by bringing Air Force appropriations into 
line with Army and Navy appropriations. 

The MeceNeil-programmed budget for 
fiscal 1954 compares (in billions) this 
way with Truman’s: 


Truman Eisenhower 
BRAY ccseveccx 168 16.5 
NAVY ccsccccews, BS It 
Air Fore@s..sc0s E705 15.1 


The requests for 
compare this way: 


new appropriations 


Truman Eisenhower 
ALM cissviecwe ‘Tart 13-7 
Navy sunmaielsyats oo IT4 9-7 
Air Force........ 16.8 11.7 


These figures leave the Army and Navy 
relatively content. Both services are con- 
fident that their new budgets will permit 
them to maintain what they consider the 
minimum necessary strength. 

Airmen & Advocates. U.S. airmen, who 
regard the “balanced forces” theory as no 
strategy at all. do not intend to submit 
without a fight. Last week Pentagonians 
predicted that outgoing Chief of the Air 
Staff General Hoyt Vandenberg will tell 
Congress that under the new budget the 
Air Force will be held below the minimum 
strength necessary for the security of the 
U.S. Nor is the President likely to find 
positive support for his budget from 
General Nathan Twining below). 
the man he had appointed to succeed 
Vandenberg. 

Eisenhower also faces the probability 
that his balanced-forces approach will run 
into real opposition in Congress, where the 
143-wing Air Force has many advocates. 
In 1949, the S1st Congress overrode Har- 
ry Truman's demands for economy and 
upped his proposed Air Force budget by 
$615 million. The 83rd Congress, econo- 
my-minded though it is, has shown no 
signs of forgetting that the U.S. is both 
air-power-minded and atom-conscious, 


(see 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Doubleheader 


In his second-hat role as chief of the 
Republican Party, Dwight Eisenhower 
last week undertook his first political 
expedition since the November election. 
Occasion: the New York Republican state 
committee's $100-a-plate fund-raising 
dinner in Manhattan. With the President 
of the U.S. as the star attraction, the 
committee got more $1oo customers 
(3.900) than any hotel ballroom could 
hold, so it hired two hotel ballrooms, one 
at the Astor and one at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria. Ike agreed to give his speech twice— 
“pitch a doubleheader,” as he put it. 

The President planned to make the trip 
in a DC-6 chartered by the committee (he 
insisted that the presidential plane Col- 
umbine should not be used for traveling 
to a Republican Party affair), but rain 
and fog kept him grounded. Instead, he 
rode in a special train (paid for by the 
G.O.P.). Missing out on the $100 banquet 
fare (turtle soup, filet mignon, ice cream, 
New York State champagne), he dined on 
the train, then changed into his dinner 
jacket to face the microphones. 

As speeches at $1oo-a-plate political 
dinners go, the President's speech was 
notably unpolitical. Speaking from sparse 
notes printed on cards, he delivered not a 
tub-thumping pep talk but an earnest 
“account of what has been going on in 
Washington.” The Administration’s “great 
objective,” he said, is to create “a govern- 
ment whose honor at home commands 


respect abroad.” Other notes: 
Korea, Any peace the U.S. makes must 
be “fair to the Korean people” and to the 


war prisoners who are “seeking political 
asylum.” 

Foreign Relations. U.S. policy “cannot 
merely be a succession of reactions to 
someone else’s actions.” 

Taxes. It is “illusory” to cut 
unless “national bills are paid.” 

The Economy. The Administration is 
“alert to the dangers of going too far in 
the direction that could be called defla- 
tionary.” 

After his repeat performance at the 
Waldorf, the President followed his Secret 
Service convoy to Pennsylvania Station. 
The presidential train pulled out shortly 
after midnight, spent part of the night at 
a quiet siding in New Jersey, pulled into 
Washington's Union Station at 7:30 a.m. 
Ike’s first White House appointment of 
the day was scheduled for 8:15. 

At week's end, he was back at Union 
Station again. This time, he and Mamie 
were bound for a weekend as guests of 
younger brother Milton Eisenhower, pres- 
ident of Pennsylvania State College. Ike 
arrived at Milton’s big grey-and-white 
house at 8:15 a.m. By 9 a.m., he and 
Milton were headed for the nine-hole 
Centre Hills Country Club. At noon, the 
brothers went back to the house to grab 
up fishing tackle. then set off for an after- 
noon’s fishing (dry fly) on a nearby pri- 
vate estate. In five hours. the happy Pres- 
ident hooked and landed 20 trout (brown, 
rainbow, brook). He threw back all but 
the five biggest. which were duly photo- 
graphed, cooked and eaten. 

In Washington last week, the President: 
@ Conferred with Cabinet officials and 
military chiefs on the latest Communist 
truce proposal (see WAR IN ASIA). 


taxes 
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Mitton & Ike EISENHOWER (IN PENNSYLVANIA) 
The little ones got away. 
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@ Met for two days with 49 governors 
(44 states. 5 territories), whom he had 
summoned to the White House for closed- 
door briefings on foreign policy. It was 
the first time that a President of the U.S. 
had called together the state governors 
since Franklin Roosevelt conferred with 
them on economic problems in 1933. 

@ Appointed russet-haired Catherine B. 
Cleary. 36, trust officer of Milwaukee's 
First Wisconsin Trust Co. and president 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women, to be Assistant Treasurer of 
the U.S. 

@ Played host to Canada’s Prime Minis- 
ter Louis St. Laurent (see THE HeEmi- 
SPHERE ). 

@ Received Greece's Economic Coordina- 
tion Minister Spyros Markezinis, who 
brought to the White House 1) a gold 
medal designating the President an hon- 
orary citizen of Athens, 2) a 2,400-year- 
old bronze helmet, 3) an 8,000-year-old 
ceramic flask, 4) a necklace, made of 
ancient Greek coins, for Mamie. 

@ Accepted the resignation of New York 
Investment Banker William Henry Dra- 
per Jr., 58, as U.S. Special Representative 
in Europe. Wrote Draper: “[You have 
given promise | that under your leadership 
the world will be spared the horrors of a 
third world war.” Replied the President: 
“Vou are leaving behind you a heritage 
of great achievement.” 

@ Attended the yearly dinner of the 
White House Correspondents Association, 
grinned unfalteringly through a skit bur- 
lesquing his golf (“Be thankful he ain't a 
bowler”). a prolonged wink from Song- 
stress Ethel Merman (/ Get a Kick Out 
of You), a running patter of Comedian 
Bob Hope. Some Hope-isms: “It is a 
great pleasure to be here, entertaining our 
President. Of course, I had to sell all my 
Paramount stock before I could go on... 
We were supposed to have smoked tongue 
for dinner tonight, but Senator Morse was 
not available. . . I see Senator McCarthy 
is here tonight | he wasn't |—with his food 
taster... I first met the President ten 
years ago in North Africa, where he was a 
general. He had some authority then. . .” 
Said Guest of Honor Eisenhower, just 
before his exit: “I can’t remember having 
a nicer time than I have had this evening.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
For Mutual Security 


To Capitol Hill last week went Dwight 
Eisenhower's budget for foreign aid. Pro- 
posed outlay: about $5.8 billion, or some 
$1.8 billion less than Harry Truman’s re- 
quest for fiscal 1954. Other highlights of 
the 1954 Mutual Security program 
@ Europe will still be the No. 1 benefici- 
ary, but its proportion (more than $3 bil- 
lion) of the whole MSA pie will be cut 
from about 75% to 55%. 

@ Asia will get about 30%, a larger share 
(about $1.7 billion) than ever before. This 
sum includes $400 million for Indo-China, 
representing about 40% of the cost of the 
Indo-Chinese war to France (although the 
French, cut down in Europe and bolstered 
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in Indo-China, expect to come out with 2 
lower MSA total than they got last year). 
@ Some $5,250,000,000 of the $5.8 billion 
will be spent for military hardware and 
other support. Economic aid (hitherto the 
prime concern of MSA and its predeces- 
sor, ECA) will be an indirect result of 
military buying from European suppliers 
or subsidies for European arms plants. 

{ About $550 million will be earmarked 
for continuing technical and economic de- 
velopment (Point Four) in Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. 

The Administration knew that its MSA 
program faced a rough reception on Capi- 
tol Hill. and brought up its biggest guns 
to help the $5.8 billion request on its way. 
The President. in a special message, guar- 
anteed that the $5.8 billion figure had 
been “carefully developed.” and added: 
“Unequivocally, I can state that this 
amount of money judiciously spent abroad 
will add much more to our nation’s ulti- 
mate security ... than would an even 
greater amount spent merely to increase 
the size of our own military forces in 
being. . .” 

On Capitol Hill, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles warned that “all of 
Southeast Asia is today in great peril, and 
if Indo-China should be lost there would 
be a chain reaction throughout the Far 
East ...” Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey spoke adamantly against any 
cuts in the program and, in the process, 
dashed hopes for a balanced budget: “I 
am distressed that we cannot balance the 
budget this year. . . the risks that would 
involve in our security would simply be 
too great. . .”” Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson, JCS Chairman Omar Bradley and 
MSA Director Harold Stassen echoed the 
Administration argument, 

Congressional budget-slicers showed few 
signs of being impressed. Barring a new 
flare-up in Communist aggression, G.O.P. 
House and Senate leaders guessed they 
would be lucky to get the $5.8 billion 
program out of Congress (by midsummer) 
with an even $5 billion. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Old Dream, New Hope 


Every U.S. President since Harding has 
urged construction of a St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to link the Great Lakes to the Atlan- 
tic and open the Midwest to world com- 
merce. But railroads, private power com- 
panies, Atlantic ports and Gulf Coast ports 
have fought the idea with bitterness since 
its inception. Seaway plans, furthermore, 
have included a vast public hydroelectric 
project, which was not only unpopular in 
many quarters in the past, but brought 
the cost of construction close to half a bil- 
lion dollars. Congress has turned down one 
seaway proposal after another. 

Four months ago, Wisconsin's G.O.P. 
Senator Alexander Wiley sponsored a sea- 
way bill which eliminated some of the 
earlier objections: it asks only $100 mil- 
lion, calls only for construction (in con- 
junction with Canada) of new locks and 
a deeper (27-ft.) ship canal, and tempo- 
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rarily abandons plans for deepening Great 
Lakes channels to take shipping beyond 
Toledo. The hydroelectric project is left 
to the State of New York and the Cana- 
dian province of Ontario, both of which 
have already signified their willingness to 
take it over. 

The Wiley Bill will be debated in a new 
climate of urgency: a deep seaway would 
furnish the only submarine-free route for 
transportation of Labrador iron ore in 
case of ‘a war, and Canada has threatened 
to build it all by herself if the U.S, shilly- 
shallies much longer. Last week the 
Eisenhower Administration used a new 
administrative device to demonstrate its 
backing of the seaway: by formal action, 
the whole Cabinet unanimously recom- 
mended that the U.S, put its weight be- 
hind the seaway project. 


THE CONGRESS 
On Second Thought 


As the House was debating the 1954 
appropriations bill for the State, Com- 
merce and Justice Departments last week, 
Brooklyn’s fiery Representative John 
Rooney came forward with a surprise pro- 
posal. Said Democrat Rooney: the House 
should deny the heads of the three depart- 
ments the right to fire civil servants with- 
out hearing. 

The firing power was given to the Sec- 
retary of State seven years ago (chiefly 
to permit him to oust security risks) in 
an appropriations-bill rider. Three years 
ago it was extended to the Secretary of 
Commerce: the new bill proposed to in- 
clude the Attorney General for the first 
time. Rooney and other Democrats argued 
that in 1953 the riders are unnecessary 
and dangerous because 1) all agency heads 
will have the power to fire security risks 
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anyway, under the new Eisenhower loyalty 
and security program, and 2) the general 
power might be used to oust employees 
for patronage reasons. With Republicans 
lined up almost solidly for the “house- 
Cleaning” riders, Rooney & Co. were 
shouted down, 124-69, in a teller (non- 
recorded) vote. 

But John Rooney was not licked. He 
bided his time while the powerful vet- 
erans’ organization lobbyists, who feared 
that the firing power would upset the 
veterans’ preference features of the civil- 
service law, went to work. Seventy-two 
minutes after the first vote, Rooney ma- 
neuvered another vote, this time by roll 
call. Result: the House reversed itself, 
took the firing power out of the bill, 
181-168, and sent it along to the Senate. 
where Republican leaders will try to get 
the power back. 

Last week the House (grinding out a 
total of 47 bills) also: 

@ Passed the bill continuing for three 
years the Federal Government's authority 
to prevent shipment of strategic materials 
to Communist-controlled countries. 

@ Passed a bill to authorize the entry 
into the United States of up to 500 chil- 
dren adopted overseas by U.S. service 
personnel or government employes, elim- 
inating the necessity of passing an in- 
dividual bill for each child. 

The Senate (which acted on 79 bills) : 

@ Passed (56-35), after five weeks and 
1,250,000 words of debate, the tidelands 
bill to grant seaboard states title to their 
marginal seas to the limit of their historic 
boundaries, sent it back to the House. 

@ Passed, over strong objections by Ma- 
jority Leader Robert A. Taft, a_ bill 
authorizing the Export-Import Bank to 
write insurance against war damage and 
seizure on cotton and other American 
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products shipped to friendly countries, 
sent it to the House. Taft called it “a 
very unfortunate extension of government 
in business. . . out of line with everything 
which the Republican Party has said it 
Was going to do.” 

@ Passed a bill to apply the Constitu- 
tion’s “full faith and credit” clause to 
divorces, so that decrees granted by one 
state will be recognized by all states. The 
bill’s sponsor: the Senator from the di- 
vorce-mill state, Pat McCarran of Nevada, 
@ Repealed an old but forgotten 1890 
law permitting servicemen to buy their 
way out of the Army for $120. 


REPUBLICANS 
The Patronage Problem 


For any change-of-party new adminis- 
tration, the problem of patronage has 
three elements: 1) getting rid of the pa- 
tronage appointees of the preceding ad- 
ministration to assure loyalty to the new 
regime, 2) getting good men to fill the 
vacant jobs, 3) rewarding the politically 
faithful to keep the party machinery going 
for future elections. The three-way prob- 
lem (which the Republicans have not 
faced since Harding succeeded Wilson) 
has slowed down the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration until GOPoliticos are grumbling 
impatiently. Last week Dwight Eisen- 
hower moved to solve it by shifting con- 
trol of patronage from White House Aide 
Sherman Adams to Ike's new, hand- 
picked National Committee chairman, 
New Yorker Leonard Hall. 

As patronage boss, Hall’s No. 1 chore 
will be to streamline the processing of 
Republican job seekers. Basically, this 
means careful clearance with Congressmen 
and state political bosses before making 
appointments. Sherman Adams, crusty, 


First Orricrat Porrrarr of the Eisenhower Cabinet (plus top 
officials who regularly meet with the Cabinet) was snapped be- 
fore last week’s meeting. Grouped around the gleaming, coffin- 
shaped Cabinet table, clockwise: Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., chief 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations, Interior Secretary 
Douglas McKay, Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey, Vice 
President Richard Nixon, Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby, Presidential Assistant 
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hard-working ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire, at first often overlooked this clear- 
ance. Then, when the squawks began, he 
grew so cautious that his office became a 
bottleneck. Another sore point among 
state and local partymen: the tendency of 
eager new Republican bureau heads to 
hurry the hiring of subordinates, thus by- 
passing patronage channels. 

Before regional and local federal ap- 
pointments can be made, Len Hall will 
have to improve the G.O.P. state machin- 
ery. The ideal would be an efficient hier- 
archy of command, reaching down to the 
counties, along which could flow all appli- 
cations for jobs. But in most states the 
G.O.P. operates cumbersomely. New York 
is a model of political precision: Governor 
Tom Dewey makes the decisions and keeps 
a man in Washington to speak for him 
(ex-Congressman Robert T. Ross). But 
few states are so well disciplined. In Penn- 
sylvania, appointments need the approval 
of such feuding bosses as Senator Jim 
Duff, Governor John Fine, Mason Owlett 
and Senator Ed Martin. 

In essence, the new Eisenhower patron- 
age plan is a delegation of the President's 
own responsibility for lower-level appoint- 
ments. All requests for patronage will 
henceforth go to the Republican National 
Committee, where Hall and a special as- 
sistant will pass on political aspects. 


ARMED FORCES 
A Matter of Honor 


In February 1945 the Flying Fortress 
Star Dust was struck by flak over Berlin. 
With two engines dead, another crippled 
and only the fourth putting out full power, 
Star Dust’s pilot, Lieut. George F. Ruck- 
man, abandoned all hope of getting back 
to England and headed east. Losing alti- 





tude steadily, he finally made a crash 
landing at a Russian-held airstrip near 


Torun in Poland. 
For the next month and a half, re- 
sourceful Pilot Ruckman and his crew 


worked to get Star Dust back into the 
air. Working under intermittent fire from 
German snipers and artillery, they re- 
paired two of the plane’s engines with 
tools they had found in burnt-out mach- 
ine shops. Bribing military police to look 
the other way, they salvaged an engine 
and a wheel from another downed U.S. 
Fortress. In return for Ruckman’s wrist 
watch and fountain pen, a Russian major 
lent them a truck to carry the salvaged 
parts back to Torun airstrip. To get the 
salvaged engine into place, Ruckman 
traded his own, non-G.I. revolver for the 
use of a hoist. By mid-March, Ster Dust 
was able to limp to Italy, then back to 
England, where Ruckman rejoined his 
outfit and flew ten more missions, eight 
of them in Star Dust. 

After the war George Ruckman, now a 
leather salesman in Springfield, Ill., put 
in a claim for $250 to cover part of his 
personal expenses in repairing Star Dust. 
In 1951, after the Army Finance Center 
coldly informed him that it was “not 
authorized to develop claims involving 
accounts where the disbursing officer is in 
doubt as to the propriety of payment,” 
George Ruckman took his case to Illinois’ 
Senator Everett Dirksen. 

This week, eight years after the rescue 
of Star Dust, President Eisenhower signed 
a bill awarding Ruckman his $250 with- 
out interest. In Springfield, Businessman 
Ruckman, who considered his claim “a 
matter of honor,” was philosophic about 
the delay. Said he: “I think the Govern- 
ment should be frugal and consider things 
like this carefully.” 











United Press 


Sherman Adams, Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, Acting 
Defense Mobilization Director Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Labor Martin P. Durkin, Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, President 
Dwight Eisenhower, Defense Secretary Charles Erwin Wilson, 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, Mutual Security Di- 
rector Harold Stassen. Standing by the mantel: Philip Young 
(left), Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and Robert 
Cutler, Assistant to the President for national security matters. 
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Non S.O.P. Maneuver 


In Washington’s beehives of bureauc- 
racy, it is Standing Operating Procedure 
for a department to spend its full annual 
appropriation, lest its budget be cut in the 
vears to come, Last week the Marine 
Corps’ commandant, General Lemuel 
Shepherd, told the House Armed Services 
Committee of the most non-S.O.P. mili- 
tary maneuver yet. By eliminating pur- 
chases of unneeded equipment, the corps 
has managed to refund $57 million to the 
Treasury during fiscal 1953. 


History's Child 


An admiral who could boast of having 
served with Nelson at Trafalgar would 
still have known only a fraction of the 
history of war at sea. But, like a consider- 
able group of still serviceable flying offi- 
cers, silver-haired, cigar-smoking General 
Nathan Farragut Twining has personally 
navigated sloops, junks and frigates of 
the air. When he was named to succeed 
General Hoyt Vandenberg as chief of 
staff of the jet-age Air Force last week, 
he had already lived, airwise. almost since 
the beginning of time, and had partici- 
pated actively in three of four major eras 
of warfare in the sky. Nate Twining, 
military airman since 1923. came to high 
command heavily fueled with experience. 

The new chief of staff, who is now an 
active and athletic 55, comes from a mili- 
tary family. One Annapolis-bred brother, 
Merrill, is a major general of Marines, 
another, Robert, is a retired Navy captain. 
At West Point, Nate Twining, a good 
end on the football team and a middle-of- 
the-class student, was commissioned a 2nd 
lieutenant of infantry in 1919, and was 
becalmed for almost four years in the 
doldrums of peacetime Army life. Then 
he made his way into the Air Service, 
trained on Jennies and became a pursuit 
pilot. He rolled up 4,444 hours of single- 
engine flying time before he moved on to 
become one of the authors of U.S. suc- 
cess in heavy aerial bombardment during 
World War II. 

Twining is a man of muscular geniality, 
hope. luck and an administrative flair as 
well as a noble, oil-grimed background. 
During World War II, he was named 
chief of the Thirteenth Air Force in the 
South Pacific, distinguished himself not 
only as a commander but as a castaway— 
he spent six days on a raft eating raw 
albatross and being parboiled by the tropic 
sun after a B-17 crash at sea, near Espiri- 
tu Santo. He went to Italy, where he 
commanded the Fifteenth Air Force for 
20 months, and then came back to the 
Pacific as commander of the Twentieth 
Air Force, whose B-29s dropped the A- 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Two and a half years ago. after a tour 
in Alaska where he hunted big Northern 
brown bear, he became vice chief of staff 
and No. 2 man in the Air Force. Last 
year, when Vandenberg was out of action 
for months recuperating from surgery. 
Nate Twining ran the Air Force in all 
but name, distinguished himself for even- 
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handedness and loyalty to Vandenberg’s 
policies. Twining is near retirement age. 
President Eisenhower was thus able to 
appoint him for two years instead of the 
usual four, and still reserve the chance to 
appoint youngish (46) General Lauris 
Norstad, commander of U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe, to the top Air Force rung be- 
fore the next presidential term. 
Handsome, ramrod-straight Air Lieut. 
General Thomas D. (Tommy) White, 51, 
was picked to succeed General Twining as 


Welter Bennett 
AIRMAN TWINING 
Since the beginning of time. 


vice chief of staff. He is a linguist (five 
languages), an amateur ichthyologist, a 
notably competent officer and a good air- 
man, but his most enduring fame stems 
from a bad landing which he made on a 
Leningrad airstrip in 1934. As U.S. air 
attaché in Russia, West Pointer White 
flew Ambassador Bill Bullitt from Mos- 
cow to Leningrad in a two-place Douglas 
O-38F, found he had no power as he came 
in to land. The plane hit the runway, 
nosed over, and skidded grandly on its 
back to the far end of the field. Neither 
man was hurt, and, as they crawled out, 
Bullitt muttered, ‘‘Tommy, never let the 
Russians know there was anything unusual 
in that landing.” Both men nonchalantly 
lighted cigarettes, strolled across the field, 
and greeted the astonished reception com- 
mittee without saying a word about their 
spectacular arrival. “I'm not sure.” White 
says. “that they still don’t think that was 
the way to land an O-38F.” 


THE SOUTH 


Quiet Revolution 

The South’s quiet revolution in racial 
relations (Time, May 11) counted some 
more firsts last week, Items: 
@ Five North Carolina towns elected 
Negroes to their city councils. In Chapel 





Hill (pop. 9,177), Wilson (23,010), 
Gastonia (23,069) and Durham (71,311), 
Negroes were elected to local public office 
for the first time since Reconstruction 
days. In Greensboro (pop. 74,389), Coun- 
cilman William Hampton, who rang up a 
first when elected in 1951, was re-elected 
to a sécond term. 

Q North Carolina’s legislature passed a 
law aimed at the Ku Klux Klan (and also. 
in part, at the Communist Party), ban- 
ning any secret society organized to cir- 
cumvent state law. Henceforth outlawed. 
if used for intimidation by any fraternal. 
political or social order: secret meetings. 
wearing of masks, burning of crosses. 


STATISTICS 


Growth of a Nation 


As of April 1, the population of the 
U.S. had expanded to 159,068,000. an in- 
crease of 7,936,000 (5.25%) since the 
1950 census, the Census Bureau announced 
last week. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


The Name Is Familiar 

The Big-Name Fellow Traveler was a 
common figure of the r940s who cheerful- 
ly threw his prestige behind party-line 
causes, then shouted in headline outrage 
when his motives were questioned. Largely 
because of hard-plugging congressional in- 
vestigation, the Big-Name racket has all 
but petered out. Last week. in Manhattan. 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities heard some latter-day Big-Name 
testimony. 

As its first star, the committee present- 
ed Artie Shaw, the widely read, widely wed 
(seven times) clarinetist and bandleader. 
Shaw flew in from a one-night stand in 
Little Rock, Ark., for a two-hour stand 
before the committee. The committee's 
subpoena, blurbed Shaw, “‘was like a breath 
of fresh air,” because he had plenty to 
clear up. 

Duped. After coming out of World War 
II in 1944 a sick and disillusioned man 
(he led a Navy orchestra in the Pacific). 
Shaw became a “dupe” for Communist- 
front organizations, he testified. He joined 
the Hollywood Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions, became “a pretty hot’ member of 
the executive council, then chairman of 
the committee; he endorsed the World 
Peace Congress and the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace. Said 
Shaw: “TI joined organizations with words 
I was interested in, like ‘democracy’ and 
‘peace’. . . For a while I was a sucker 
for signing things ... I wouldn't sign 
anything today unless I had seven lawyers 
and this committee's approval.” 

Despite his stellar role as a dupe, said 
Shaw, he had never joined the Commu- 
nist Party, He was invited to join in 
1946, assumed a “fantastic alias” to get 
into four “cloak & dagger” meetings, final- 
ly decided that he did not like the party's 
denial of free speech. Wiping tears from 
his eyes with both hands, Shaw said he 
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CHAIRMAN VELDE & WITNEss SHAW 


The sub 


had never meant to be disloyal. Said he: 
“I want to do everything I can, as I al- 
ways have, to defend American institu- 
tions and American folkways. This coun- 
try has been very kind to me, I started 
out as a minority member of a poor fam- 
ily and I have come a long way . . 

Disillusioned. Choreographer (The King 
and I, Call Me Madam) Jerome Rob- 
bins testified that he had joined the 
Communist Party in 1944, quit it in 1947 
a disillusioned man. He recalled that two 
other big names of the theater were mem- 
bers of his cell: Playwrights Jerome (My 
Sister Eileen) and Edward (Those En- 
dearing Young Charms) Chodorov. 

A big cinema producer had a story too. 
Robert (All the King’s Men) Rossen tes- 
tified that he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party from 1937 to 1947, and con- 
tributed no less than $40,000 to its causes. 
He recalled the names of 57 other Holly- 
wood characters (most of them had been 
named whom he had known as 
Communists. In rgs1, Rossen refused to 
tell the committee about his Communist 
past. Since then, he said, he had decided 
that he should speak out for “the security 
and safety of the nation.” 

Shocked. Gravel-voiced Lionel Stand- 
er, long type-cast by the movies as the 
rundown heel, strode into the hearing 
room with two luscious blondes and a law- 
yer, demanded that the television lights 
(for films. not live TV) be turned off. 
“I appear on television for entertainment 
or philanthropic purposes only, and this 
is neither,” he rasped, 

With his eyes (one green and one 
brown) glaring, Stander roared that the 
real subversives in entertainment are “a 
group of fanatics [who] would deprive 
artists of life. liberty and property and 
due process of law.” When Chairman Har- 
old Velde finally interrupted the tirade, 
Stander said he was shocked that the com- 
mittee didn’t want to hear about that 
kind of subversion. With obvious refer- 
ence to Bandsman Shaw, he rumbled: ‘I'm 
not a dupe. dope. mope, moe or schmoe.” 
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Stander testified that he was not a Com- 
munist that day, or the day before. But 
he exploded again when he was asked if 
he had ever been a Communist. Said he: 
“You know that is a trick question. Do 
you think I’m a political moron? How 
many times will you use my name to get 
headlines? You know I swore to this un- 
der oath [in roso], and if you had any 
real evidence I'd be indicted . . . Just to 
be mentioned before this committee is like 
the Spanish Inquisition. . .” 

Outside, he told reporters: “I never 
have been a Communist, but I refused to 
again to the committee 
testimony of psychopaths and stool pi- 
been thrown against me, and 
might subject me to framed and unjusti- 
fied perjury charges.” 

Stander’s roar was at least nostalgic, for 
it had a fine old party-line ring. 
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In Boston, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee turned up two little-known 
scientists who had been privy to 
big secrets: 

@ Philip Morrison, associate professor of 
physics at Cornell University, testified 
that he joined the Young Communist 
League at 19, moved into the party at 
21, quit in r9g0 when he was 25. In 1942 
Morrison went to work on the top-secret 
hattan Project, which developed the 
atom bomb at Los Alamos, N. Mex. In 
1945. he went to the Pacific to help ready 
the gasaki and Hiroshima bombs, He 
said his break with Communism was cleat 
but he granted that only last month he 
had attended a meeting sponsored by the 
commie-lining American Peace Crusade in 
New York. 

G David Hawkins, associate professor of 
philosophy at the University of Colorado 
(now at Harvard on a fellowship), testi 
fied that he joined the Communist Party 
in 1938. dropped out about two months 
before he went to work at Los Alamos 
in 1943. As the historian of the Manhat- 
tan Project. he had access to much top- 
secret material. Asked Indiana’s Bill Jen- 
ner, committee chairman: “Did you tell 
any authorities in 1943 that you were a 
member of the Communist Party before 
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you went to Los Alamos?” Answered 
Hawkins: “I did not. Nobody asked me 
. They asked me what organizations 


I had belonged to. I did not consider the 
Communist Party an organization.” 


SEQUEL 
The Second Jury 


When handsome Highway Patrolman 
Leonard Kirkes was convicted of second 
degree murder at Carpinteria, Calif. (pop. 
many of his fellow citizens felt 
that justice had triumphed over long odds. 
Kirkes was not brought to trial until 
eight years after the death of his supposed 
victim, 20-year-old Margaret Senteney 
and the trial took place then only because 
Sheriff John Ross had painfully gathered 
up snippets and scraps of circumstantial 
evidence and had fitted them 
damning whole (Time, Jan. 8, 1951). 

As a prisoner at San Quentin, Kirkes 
set out doggedly to get a new trial—even 
though he would soon be eligible for 
parole and was exposing himself to a risk 
of being sent to the gas chamber by a 
second jury. His request was finally grant- 
ed. Once more citizens of Carpinteria 
crowded the courtroom. Once more bits 
and pieces of circumstantial evidence were 
fitted into place. But this time they 
sounded oddly different. Example: one 
key prosecution witness (who swore in 
1950 that she had seen Margaret Senteney 
get into Kirkes’s car the night of the 
murder) had since been sent to a mental 
institution, and doctors testified that she 
had been mentally disturbed even before 
her testimony. Last week Leonard Kirkes 
a thinner, greyer man, heard the verdict 
of the second jury: not guilty. After two 
prison, he walked out of the 
free man. 
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CRIME 
The Perfect Alibi 


In the midst of a baffling wave of bur- 
glaries in downtown Burlington, Vt., Sher- 
iff Dewey Perry sensed a strange new at- 
mosphere around his jailhouse. “There 
was something wrong about the tempo,” 
he said. “Everything was too quiet.” 
Searching for the cause, the sheriff came 
across a shaky-looking brick wall in the 
jailhouse basement. With one finger, he 
pushed bricks out on to Main Street. 
Then he searched his twelve prisoners. 
Frederick Hamelin had $60 in his pocket, 
another $145 sewn neatly into his pillow. 
Clyde B. Hamblin had $143 hidden in his 
bedding. Hamblin’s and Hamelin’s cells 
also yielded up a hoard of caviar, shrimp 
and imported cheeses. 

From there on the rest was easy. Sheriff 
Perry found that Prisoners Hamelin and 
Hamblin were old hands at picking the 
old, rotary-type locks used in Burlington's 
jail. Each night after lockup, the two men 
would unlock their cells, drop down 
through an old manhole to the basement, 
poke through the brick wall, ransack de- 
serted stores and return to the jailhouse. 
Why didn’t they just keep right on going 
to freedom? Reasoned Sheriff Perry for 
his prisoners: why break up a good thing 
when you have a perfect alibi? 


FLORIDA 
The Man Who Wept 


Squat Russell Tongay could hardly wait 
to make a swimmer out of his first-born 
son. As a high-school boy in St. Louis, 
barrel-chested Russ was a sprint swimmer 
himself, and earned letters in almost every 
other sport. But fame & fortune eluded 
him. He became a coach at municipal 
pools and summer camps, was anony- 
mously enduring World War II as a Coast 
Guard pharmacist’s mate at Miami when 
Russell Jr. was born in 1944. 

Misfortune halted Russ’s plans for Russ 
Jr. almost before they had begun: the 
baby died from multiple brain hemor- 
rhages at 18 months. An Army doctor tes- 
tified at the inquest that he had heard an 
ugly little story from Russ’s blonde wife 
that Tongay had been trying to teach 
the baby to float in the bathtub and had 
slapped him on the head because he did 
not obey. But Russ’s wife testified that 
the baby was bruised in a fall down the 
stairs, and no charges were filed. 

In the Shower. Mrs. Tongay eventually 
presented Russ with two more babies— 
another Russell Jr., who was nicknamed 
“Bubba,” and, 18 months later, a_ girl 
whom they named Kathy. Russ began 
training them to swim before they could 
walk. He sprinkled water in their faces 
from the time of their first baths, turned 
showers on them at six months to teach 
them proper aquatic breathing. Kathy 
swam 20 feet under water when she was 
only ten months old. At 17 months the 
Tongay children paddled a quarter of a 
mile a day; at two years each did five 
miles. 
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Both were towheaded. wide-shouldered, 
active tots, bronzed by the Florida sun. 
Their ribs showed. Russ, who fed them 
protein baby food long after they were 
babies, said: “I keep them lean because 


they swim better.” Eventually, both 
learned amazing stunts. Bubba would 
jump off a 33-ft. tower with his hands 
and feet tied and swim two lengths of the 
pool under water. Kathy swam seven miles 
every morning when training, and dived 
20 feet blindfolded. 

Down the Mississippi. Russ billed them 
as the “Aquatots,”” and was as proud as 
the owner of a top dog act. Bubba, he 





turned him down, too. Eventually Russ 
gave up and brought them home. They 
starred in Florida water carnivals and 
branched out with bit parts in an Esther 
Williams motion picture, Skirts Ahoy. 
Back to the Pool. One day last week, 
the roof fell in on Russ again. Kathy 
died. Russ had apparently thought she 
was well able to swim a few hours earlier. 
Kathy, he said, began the day at Miami's 
Macfadden-Deauville Pool trying to do a 
difficult dive—a back one-and-a-half lay- 
out—off a 33-ft. board. She failed, hit 
“perfectly flat on her belly” and com- 


plained that her back hurt. Then he took 
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Bussa, Katuy & Russ Toncay* 
She didn't stay in long. 


boasted, could hold his breath four min- 
utes. The lad trotted 15 minutes on a 
treadmill, set to duplicate an 84% grade, 
to prove that his oxygen intake per pound 
of weight was more than that of any re- 
corded human other than Runner Gil 
Dodds. Kathy caused Russ some embar- 
rassment—sometimes she cried in public. 
In 1949, two Miami women complained 
to the police that he treated the little 
girl cruelly; while his car was stopped at 
a traffic light, they said, they had seen 
him hit her with his fist and rub a dirty 
rag in her face. He was acquitted. The 
same year, Kathy obliged him by twice 
swimming five miles down the Mississip- 
pi. Bubba made 22 miles. 

In the summer of 1951, Russ and his 
wife took both tots to England, amid a 
gratifying fanfare of publicity. to swim 
the English Channel. Bubba was five and 
Kathy four. The British were horrified, 
and after debate in Commons. refused to 
countenance Russ’s fondest dream. Russ 
took the kids to France, but the French 


her to the Treasure Isle Pool, where the 
children did conditioning work five days 
a week. Lifeguard Dick Kohler reported 
that she had “bruises all over her” and 
“wasn't feeling well.” Russ fed her a can 
of baby soup. She vomited. Then Russ 
told her to go into the water. She did. 
the lifeguard recalled, although she cried 
while she was swimming and didn’t stay 
in long. 

The little girl went home at noon, went 
into convulsions at midafternoon and was 
dead at 6. After an autopsy, Homicide 
Detective Chester Eldredge announced 
that she appeared to have been brutally 
beaten, had died from a ruptured intes- 
tine, internal bleeding and an infection. 
Russ was charged with second-degree 
murder. He wept, and cried, “I blame 
myself.” But he said he was sure that it 
was only the dive that caused Kathy's 
bruises. 


% Training in Florida for English Channel swim 
in 1951. 
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TURBANED TRAVELER: Adlai Stevenson puts on 
Burmese dress during visit with President Ba U 
in Rangoon. Next stops on his tour: the Middle 
East and Europe, before heading home in August. 
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AIRBORNE ROYALTY: Duke of Edinburgh, who recently won 
pilot’s wings, solos U.S.-made Harvard trainer over Windsor 
Castle. Insigne displays five stars he rates as R.A.F. marshal. 
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SEAGOING TRAGEDY: North Sea ferry Duke of York, carrying 
437 passengers from Hook of Holland, wallows helplessly after 
being rammed in early morning fog by U.S. freighter Haiti Vic- 
tory. Dazed crewman (bottom, left), who woke up only when 
the severed bow rolled over, stands on sinking section awaiting 
rescue. The toll: five known dead, two missing, eight injured. 
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LUCKY RESCUE: Passing motorist 
hauls first of two men from dan- 
gling truck on California bridge F 
minutes before cab dropped 70 ft. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
New Bait 


Just when it looked as if the armistice 
talks were about to break off, and Gen- 
eral Harrison, the U.N. senior delegate, 
had warned the enemy that “time in 
these discussions is fast running out,”” the 
Communists resorted to an old and re- 
liable maneuver. They threw in some bait, 
in the form of an ostensible concession, 
to keep the negotiations going. 

What they tendered was a new, eight- 
point plan, the crucial feature of which is 
a provision that the prisoners who refuse 
to return to Communist hands should 
stay in Korea, under the supervision of a 
five-nation “repatriation commission,” un- 
til their “apprehensions” are “eliminated.” 
Originally, the Communists had insisted 
that the 48,000 balky prisoners be trans- 
ported to a neutral nation, which the U.N. 
rejected as completely impractical. The 
five “neutral” nations proposed by the 
Reds: Poland. Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, India. 

The new Communist proposal, which 
Sir Winston Churchill found promising 
(see ForeIGN News). contained several 
boobytraps. Item: with two Communist- 
controlled members (Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia) and one other nation (India) 
which inclines to share Red China's view 
of the war, the commission's membership 
would be loaded against the allies. Item: 
the U.N. Command was appalled at the 
prospect of Polish and Czechoslovak 
troops (i.e., Communists) forming 40% 
of the strength of the “neutral” guard 
protecting the rights of the prisoners who 
do not want to return to Communist 
control. Item: the Communists still in- 
sisted that any prisoners who fail to suc- 
cumb to Communist persuasion would be 
left to the mercies of a political confer- 
ence, which would follow a truce at some 
indefinite time in the future. 

In short, an atmosphere was building in 
which it would be made difficult, rather 
than easy, for a prisoner to refuse to go 
home. Churchill didn’t seem to mind, Just 
how the U.S. feels has not yet been made 
clear. It did not reject the Red proposals 
out of hand, but contented itself with 
asking the Reds some pertinent questions 
about details. 


New Champ 

Fifty MIG-15s bore down on a flight of 
U.N. fighter bombers near the Yalu; up 
streaked four U.S. F-86 Sabre jets to meet 
them. Flying the lead Sabre was Captain 
Manuel Fernandez Jr., a 28-year-old Mi- 
amian on his 117th combat mission 
(already 17 missions over the standard 
100; he wants to fly 150 in all). Fernan- 
dez got his sights on a MIG. started firing 
irom 1,200 ft. away. Later he reported 
matter of factly: “Large pieces started 
falling off him, and fire broke out in his 
tailpipe section. He fell over on the left 
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CAPTAIN FERNANDEZ 
Thirteen went down. 


wing, went straight on in and blew up 
when he hit.” 

The MIG was Fernandez’ 13th, and a 
new record for jet kills. Previous record- 
holder (twelve): Colonel Royal N. Baker 
of McKinney, Texas, Fernandez’ former 
commanding officer. 


DANGER ZONES 
Last Ditch Army 


At one end of the living room of a For- 
mosan cottage, incense from a_ burning 
joss stick rose fragrantly before an image 
of Buddha. Opposite, in a wicker chair 
flanked by two bold parrots, sat one of 
the most talked about and least known 
generals in the mid-zoth century Orient. 
His long, hard body was encased in the 
folds of a grey Chinese gown and he 
jogged on one knee his five-year-old son, 
Yen. 

General Li Mi, so, is the handsome, 
scarfaced Nationalist who controls the 
Chinese Nationalist guerrillas entrenched 
in the chasmed wilderness that is Burma's 
border with China. His troops, who style 
themselves the Yunnan Anti-Communist 
and National Salvation Army, retreated 
into Burma after the Nationalist collapse 
of 1949; they claim to be preparing for a 
reinvasion of their homeland, and the de- 
struction of the Communist regime. 

To the weak Burmese government, 
which has never controlled its borders 
since the British Raj departed, Li's lawless 
veterans are “foreign bandits” who defy 
its writ, pillage its merchants and give 
the Chinese Communists an ever-ready 
excuse for threatening invasion. Last 
month, in a burst of near unanimity, the 
U.N. General Assembly condemned Li Mi 


and advised his guerrillas to get out or be 
interned. Li Mi refused, and in so doing 
defied the world. Last week, in Formosa 
where he is recuperating from a heart at- 
tack, he told Tre Correspondent John 
Meeklin his side of the story, in his first 
interview since the controversy began. 

Willing Volunteers. “We have been 
condemned without a trial,” said Li. “Why 
should not the U.N. first have sent some- 
body to investigate what we are doing 
instead of simply ordering us out?” 

Li’s version of the National Salvation 
Army’s activities begins in spring 1950, 
when he salvaged some 2,000 stragglers 
from the wreck of the Nationalist Thir- 
teenth Army Group and withdrew his de- 
moralized troops to the Shan mountains 
on the Burma side of the border. In May 
rgsi Li attacked Red Yunnan with sev- 
eral thousand recruits gleaned from the 
borderlands, occupied eight /sien (Chi- 
nese counties), and appealed for volun- 
teers. “Every able-bodied man in the dis- 
trict” stepped forward, he says; the Na- 
tional Salvation Army increased to 50,000 
men, 

Then came defeat. Communist regulars 
counterattacked, sent the Nationalists reel- 
ing back to their Burmese lairs. “It was 
bitterly pathetic,” said Li, “Most of my 
men had no arms. Some sneaked back to 
their farms to wait for another chance 
some took jobs on the Burmese govern- 
ment highway projects. Others were 
drowned when they tried to escape by 
swimming mountain torrents.” 

Since then, the Nationalists have man- 
aged to cling to a piece of Burmese real 
estate the size of West Virginia. One mil- 
lion primitive Burmans are now ruled by 
five Nationalist generals, loyal to Li Mi. 
The National Salvation Army, says its 
commander, has its headquarters on the 
forested plateau east of the Salween Riv- 
er, Where the Burmese, Siamese and Indo- 
Chinese borders meet. It maintains an air 
strip, has reliable radio contacts with the 
government of Formosa. 

Li says he controls almost 30,000 men 
but is quick to concede that only one in 
three has a firearm. His artillery consists 
of a few dozen mortars and 75 mm. can- 
non, but he has almost no ammunition. 
“We have done no plundering,” he said. 
“We have really been fighting Commu- 
nists.” The general admits that his people 
levy “dues on visiting businessmen,” but 
these are opium smugglers. he says off- 
handedly, and they expect to pay. 

Most of Li’s men live in mud and straw 
huts, raise rice and vegetables on tiny hill- 
side farms. Some have settled down with 
Burmese girls but most still yearn for 
their families in Yunnan, and some secret- 
ly visit their kinfolk from time to time. A 
bold attempt last year to move large num- 
bers of their dependents from Red Yun- 
nan ended in bloody failure: the Commu- 
nists seized Soo oldsters and children, and 
none has been heard of since. 
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Trouble in Rangoon. To drive out Li 
Mi, the Burmese government is spending 
a large part of its total revenues. Li Mi 
retorts that this is Rangoon’s own fault. 
His relations with the government were 
reasonably trouble-free. he says, until 
Burma’s Foreign Minister visited Red Pe- 
king last July and was pressured into a 
phony “peace” pact whereby Communist 
guerrillas in Burma would cease their dep- 
redations in exchange for a Burmese of- 
fensive against the Nationalist redoubt. 
Since then, says Li Mi, the Nationalist 
Salvation Army has been attacked on all 
sides by 1) Red Chinese regulars, infiltrat- 
ing from Yunnan, 2) Burmese Communist 
guerrillas, 3) the Burmese army. In one 
incident, he the Burmans rounded 
up too of his men and turned 4o over to 
Chinese Communists, who drenched them 
in kerosene and burned them to death. 
His situation, Li concedes, is now “very 
difficult.”. Why then does he reject the 
U.N. proposal that his men should be 
evacuated to Formosa, where they may 
live to fight the Communists another day? 
For one thing, he says, his men are deter- 
mined to stay where they are. What's 
more, says the general, the U.N. and the 
U.S. have been duped by Communist 
charges that the National Salvation Army 
is a collection of bandits. Such “vilifica- 
tion.” he actually included the 
charges that he personally had been riding 
around Bangkok in a fancy limousine, 
that he supports no fewer than twelve 
concubines. “I don’t think my wife would 
permit it.”’ says Li Mi drily. 

Washington and Taipei have repeatedly 
denied sending military aid to Li, but the 
evidence is mounting that in 1951 some 
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U.S. supplies were airlifted to the Nation- 
alist redoubt. More recently, the traffic has 
ceased, presumably because the State De- 
partment 


or the Pentagon became con- 
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vinced that Li Mi's enterprise is doing 
more harm to Burma than it is to the 
Red Chinese. 

Yet removing the National Salvation 
Army from its lair in the Shan mountains 
will not be an easy matter. Says General 
Li Mi: “Rather than evacuate ... we 
could still turn to smuggling or even be- 
come bandits and plunder to stay alive. 
Look at my people. Now they have full 
freedom to fight the Reds. Here [in For- 
mosa ] they would be leashed.” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
Monsoon Mystery 


The summer monsoon broke over leafy 
Luang Prabang in a deluge. Huddled in 
steaming rubber capes, the French Union 
troops waited for the expected Viet Minh 
Communist attack. It did not come. The 
valleys beneath the great frowning moun- 
tains ran rivers of mud, but no Commu- 
nist soldier waded them, nor was there one 
to be seen anywhere. Laotians, worship- 
ing in the temple of the celebrated Golden 
Buddha, had predicted that the Commu- 
nists would never capture the sacred city 
of Luang Prabang. Had their predictions 
proved true? 

The French sought more material ex- 
planations for the sudden vanishing of 
the Viet Minh. The reason might be mili- 
tary: in their rapid, 150-mile run through 
Laos, the Communists may have over- 
taxed their strength and their supply sys- 
tem, and were thus in no shape to tackle 
fresh French reinforcements flown in from 
Hanoi. Another possible explanation was 
political: that Moscow and Peking had 
misjudged world interest in the long- 
planned invasion of Laos. The world’s out- 
cry was jeopardizing the Reds’ peace of- 
fensive, therefore they belatedly called 
off the attack and withdrew until a more 
propitious time. 

New Leader. Whatever the explanation 
for the withdrawal, one thing was certain: 
it was no victory for the French. For a 
loss of a few hundred men, the Commu- 
nists had gained control of a piece of 
land almost the size of New England. In 
Paris, criticism of the government's con- 
duct of the war was harsh. Leading French 
administrators, e.g., Saar Ambassador Gil- 
bert Grandval, were shying away from 
service in the crumbling Associated States. 
But last week Premier René Mayer none- 








theless found a new and promising com- 


mander in chief for Indo-China: General 
Henri Eugéne Navarre. oldtime cavalry- 
man and armored-force officer. 

While lacking the dash of the late 
Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny, General 
Navarre has an advantage over old-line 
French officers: he was a Resistance fight- 
er and has himself practiced underground 
tactics. 

Thin, elegant Henri Navarre, 55, 
born at Villefranche-de-Rouergue in south- 
western France and educated at Saint- 
Cyr. won a cavalry commission on the 
battlefield in World War I. A specialist 
in intelligence work, he was chief of the 
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Intercontinentole 
GENERAL NAVARRE 
Seven times a hero. 


German section of the French army’s G-2 
at the outbreak of World War II. After 
the fall of France, he joined General Wey- 
gand in North Africa, but soon returned 
to France and went underground. By 1943 
he was running the intelligence service of 
the “French Army Resistance Organiza- 
tion.” When the U.S. forces landed in 
southern France, Navarre joined them, 
fought in the liberation of France, later 
led a regiment of mounted Spahis in De 
Lattre’s Rhin et Danube army. He was 
seven times cited for bravery, wears the 
Croix de Guerre and Resistance Medal 
with rosette. Since then he has command- 
ed a French armored division and been 
deputy commander in chief of the French 
occupation forces in Germany. His most 
recent job: chief of staff to Marshal Juin 
at NATO headquarters. Navarre’s young- 
er brother, Jacques, recently made a lieu- 
tenant colonel, is a battalion commander 
in Indo-China. 

Citadels & Quagmires. The De Lattre 
strategy in Indo-China was to hold the 
main food areas—the Mekong and Red 
River deltas—and to establish citadels 
through the rest of the country which 
could be quickly reinforced by air. There 
are signs that this strategy is failing. If 
General Navarre is able to establish a 
more fluid system of warfare, the Com- 
munists may not be left to choose their 
own time for attacking such vital points 
as Luang Prabang, may even be pursued 
into the monsoon quagmires. 

i: @ 

At week's end Paris announced that the 
Indo-China piaster would be devalued 
from 17 francs to the piaster down to a 
more realistic 1o francs, to put an end 
to the black-marketing which is making 
many French rich in Indo-China at a cost 
of $250 million yearly to France. In Indo- 
China the devaluation set off cries of an- 
guish, panic buying and hoarding. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COLD WAR 
Revised Vocabulary 


The Sunday Times of London reported 
from Berlin that 178 terms of abuse hith- 
erto approved for use against the West by 
Communist speakers in East Germany 
have now been banned. Among them: 

capitalist slave owners 

capitalist beasts 

imperialist bloodsuckers 

dehumanized Western bandits 

terror plutocrats 

boogie-woogie gangsters 

mass butchers 

moneybag hyenas 

terror pilots 

violators of culture 

carrion vultures 

scum and dregs of humanity 
In addition, a specific Western statesman 
may no longer be referred to as a 

fascist bandit 

despoiler of corpses 

delirious subhuman being 


Peace Is Possible 

In a sweeping, ambitious and eloquent 
address, Sir Winston Churchill this week 
gave Britain’s own answer to the Commu- 
nist peace offensive. He went further than 
President Eisenhower did, and proposed 
that East and West should negotiate now, 
in detail and privately, at a big-power 
conference. The speech put into words his 
longtime dream of a grand conclave which 
might bring “a generation of peace.” 

The House of Commons was packed as 
the Prime Minister rose to speak, and in 
the visitors’ gallery a phalanx of 21 am- 
hassadors waited expectantly. Sir Winston 
explained that he was filling in for his 
ailing Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
who will be away from his desk “for sev- 
eral months” after two gall bladder oper- 
ations. But his speech was bold Churchill- 
ian, not cautious Foreign Office. “My 
knowledge, such as it is,” said the 78- 
year-old Prime Minister, “is not mainly 
derived from books or documents about 
foreign affairs, but through having lived 
through them for a long time.” 

Big Power Conference. Stalin’s death, 
he surmised, seems to have induced “a 
change of attitude and, we all hope, of 
mind” in the Soviet Union. So far, said 
Churchill, the Communists have merely 
“left | off doing things which we have not 
been doing to them.” But the Prime Min- 
ister regards “the internal manifestations 
. . . as far more important than what has 
happened outside,” and he solemnly 
warned the West not to underrate “what 
might be a profound movement of Rus- 
sian opinion . . . It would, I think, be a 
mistake to assume that nothing can be 
settled with the Soviet Union unless or 
until everything is settled.” 

Churchill proposed “a conference on 
the highest level . . . between the leading 
powers, without delay. There should be 
no rigid agenda, jungle of details or armies 
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of officials. The conference should be con- 
fined to the smallest number of powers 
and persons possible. There should be a 
measure of informality and a still greater 
measure of privacy and seclusion.” 
New Locarno. The West should be pre- 
pared to offer Moscow assurances against 
attack from a united and rearmed Ger- 
many. He harked back to the 1925 Lo- 
carno Pact—‘the highest point that we 
reached between the wars.”’ Locarno, ex- 
plained Churchill, “was based upon the 
remarkable provision that if Germany at- 
tacked France we would stand with the 
French, and that if France attacked Ger- 
many we would stand with the Germans.” 





Leonard McCombe—tire 
Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Why not have a try? 


Churchill proposed to apply the princi- 
ple of Locarno to Russia and Germany, 
the West threatening punishment to 
whichever one first attacked the other. 
“Russia has the right to feel assured that 
the terrible events of the Hitler invasion 
would never be repeated and that Poland 
would remain a friendly power and a 
buffer, though not. I hope. a puppet.” 

Truce in Korea. In the Far East, 
Churchill was decidedly conciliatory. Said 
he: “I should be very content with even 
a truce and a cease-fire for the moment 

.. Terrible injuries have been done 
each other by the North and South Ko- 
reans. But even if both sides only stood 
still where they were now and ceased fire 
and tried to replace foreign troops by 
Korean forces . . . time might once again 
prove to be a healer.” 

“There is no reason known to me at 
present to assume that [| Peking’s latest 
proposal | might not form the basis of 
agreement, provided always that it is put 
forward by the Communists in a spirit 
of sincerity ...” 





Stand Fast. In the Middle East, 
Churchill gave warning that Britain will 
stand fast until the Egyptian government 
signs an international agreement provid- 
ing adequate defense for the Canal Zone. 
If the Egyptian army, “which is being 
aided and trained by Nazi instructors,” 
tries any monkey tricks, Britain will de- 
fend itself. “Unfortunately,” he growled, 
“it was necessary for Naguib to gain as 
much popularity as possible by the well- 
known process of taking it out on the 
British.” 

This was his most aggressive passage, 
and brought loud cheers. No such aggres- 
sive note marked his references to the 
Communists, but he warned that peace is 
not to be had simply by the seeking. “This 
would be the most fateful moment for 
the free nations to relax their comrade- 
ship and preparations,” he said. “To fail 
to maintain our defense up to the limit of 
our strength would be to paralyze every 
beneficent tendency towards peace both 
in Europe and Asia.” 

“It might be,” Churchill recognized, 
“that no hard and fast agreement would 
be reached” at a big-power conference. 
“But there might be a general feeling 
among those gathered together that they 
might do something better than tear the 
human race, including themselves, into 
bits . . . At the worst, the participants 
would establish more intimate contacts. 
At the best, we might have a generation 
of peace ... I do not see why anyone 
should be frightened at having a try.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
Unbudging Positions 


An Anglo-Egyptiah meeting to negoti- 
ate the evacuation of Britain’s $1.5 billion 
Suez Canal base was drawing desultorily 
to a close last week when Lieut. Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt's most pow- 
erful man behind Reluctant Dictator Na- 
guib, rose to his full 6 ft. and snapped 
“Gentlemen, let us not waste our time.” 
With that, the British delegates crammed 
papers into portfolios and stalked out; 
the talks, which had been going on for ten 
days, were broken off. Egypt vowed it 
would not move an inch from these 
points 
q British troops must quit the giant base 
unconditionally, with no strings whatso- 
ever. 

@ Once British troops leave, the entire 
base must be turned over to the Egyptian 
army, to be maintained and defended by 
Egypt alone. Should Egypt need foreign 
technical experts. she would choose them 
herself, and not necessarily from among 
the British. 

@ Egypt is not prepared to link evacua- 
tion of the canal to the issue of Middle 
East defense. 

@ So far as the U.S.-British proposal for 
a Middle East Defense Organization is 
concerned, Egypt considers the U.N. 
Charter and the Arab (League) Security 
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Pact sufficient to insure defense of the 
region. 

Next day London fired back a reply: 
sorry, but the Suez Canal base is too vital 
to Middle Eastern and Western defense 
for the British to clear out uncondition- 
ally. Britain will not evacuate unless and 
until she is sure that in an emergency the 
base would be operated efficiently for the 
common good. 

This week General Naguib spoke beside 
the tomb of Egypt's Unknown Soldier: 
“We [have] washed our hands of talks 
which were intended to impose a disguised 
occupation on Egypt. Hot bloodshed is 
the only way of attaining independence. 
We are not afraid of death.” 

As Anglo-Egyptian relations swirled 
into this violent state, U.S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles flew into the 
storm center at Cairo (see below). At the 
airport he read a prepared statement ac- 
claiming Naguib as “one of the outstand- 
ing free-world leaders,” and added: “Per- 
haps my visit here will help clear up 
some misunderstandings.” 

As they sat down together for their first 
meeting, Naguib was startled to see Dulles 
pull a holstered, .32-calibre Colt automat- 
ic from his pocket and place it on the 
mahogany table. The Secretary laughed 
and handed the pistol to Naguib, still 
slightly bewildered. Then he read from a 
silver plate on the handle: “To General 
Mohammed Naguib, from his friend, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.” It was one of the 
President's personal pistols. “This is to 
preserve peace with, not fight a war,” said 
Dulles. Naguib smiled and said: “I know.” 


° ° wise 
Listening Mission 

Never before in U.S. history had a Sec- 
retary of State visited the Middle East. 
This week John Foster Dulles, accompa- 
nied by Harold Stassen, began a 20-day 
fiving, fact-finding tour of the area. Dulles 
emphasized as he left the U.S.: “I shall 
bring with me no specific plans or pro- 
grams, nor do I intend to ask the govern- 
ments I visit for any decisions. I shall 
listen intently .. .” 

In fact, the trip had been planned be- 
fore Stalin’s death and the reopening of 
Korean truce talks; Dulles would have 
liked to stay close to events in Washing- 
ton, but he feared that cancellation of his 
trip might be misunderstood in the touchy 
Middle East. From Cairo to Riyadh, ev- 
ery government waited to see whether the 
top Republican statesman, after 20 years 
of Democratic diplomacy, was planning 
a switch in America’s Middle East policy. 

In a burst of rare unanimity, the eight 
Arab League states agreed that each would 
tell Dulles the same things. Their imme- 
diate enemy, they would say, is not Rus- 
sia but Britain (see above) and Israel. 
They would tell Dulles that they would 
make peace with Israel only on condition 
that three U.N. resolutions are revived 
and enforced: 1) Israel withdraw to the 
area fixed in the U.N.’s 1947 partition 
plan (and surrender 2,370 square miles, 
more than 25% of Israel’s total area); 
2) Jerusalem must be internationalized; 
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3) Israel must allow the three-quarter 
million Palestine refugees, now living in 
squalid camps throughout the Middle 
East, to return to their homes. Actual- 
ly, the Arabs are making no attempt to 
absorb the refugees, and the U.N. has 
pledged $250 million on their behalf, of 
which 75% is put up by the U.S. 

The Arab League states, beginning with 
Egypt, wanted also to quiz Dulles on the 
disproportionate division of U.S. aid for 
the Middle East. In fiscal 1953 the Tru- 
man Administration gave Israel, with but 
1,500,000 people, $73 million, or 43% of 
all U.S. aid for the area ($168 million). 
Eight Arab states, with a population of 
40 million, had to divide the other 57%. 
Arab states had hoped that the Eisen- 





over for internationalization or to readmit 
Arab refugees in large numbers. 

Next on Dulles’ schedule: Jordan, Sy- 
ria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Greece, Libya. Conspic- 
uously absent: Mossadegh’s Iran, which 
Dulles will fly over but not visit. Reported 
reason: the U.S. Secret Service rejected 
strife-torn Iran as unsafe for the visitors. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Hands Across the Rhine 


Europe’s moneymen, like its govern- 
ments, have seldom been respecters of 
international frontiers. Some of the wealth- 
iest shook hands across the Rhine last 
week in an $18 million deal that gave con- 


Associated Press 


SecRETARY Duties & GENERAL NAGUIB 
The pistol is for peace, not for war. 


hower Administration would even the bal- 
ance. Yet the new Administration’s sched- 
ule reportedly plans to give Israel 41% of 
the 1954 total. Are Eisenhower and Dul- 
les only 2% more friendly than Truman 
and Acheson? The Arabs want to know. 

After two days of listening to these and 
other complaints, Dulles will go to Jeru- 
salem to be received by frankly appre- 
hensive Israelis. An official of Premier 
David Ben-Gurion’s Mapai Party said last 
week: “During the Truman regime. we 
were our rich uncle’s favorite Middle East 
nephew. Now there are eight favorites— 
all of them more favorite than Israel.” 

The Israelis say they are eager for an 
Arab peace that would end the regional 
boycott of their products and allow them 
to cut down their standing army. Ben- 
Gurion assured a reporter that Israel is 
willing to guarantee its existing Arab fron- 
tiers “for 100 years.” The government is 
said to be willing to make minor border 
concessions, and to open Haifa as a free 
port, but not to turn its part of Jerusalem 


trol of one of the Ruhr’s biggest coal 
combines to France’s biggest steelmaker. 

Millionaire Friedrich Flick, onetime fin- 
ancier of the SS, is a German coal baron 
whom the allies jailed (1945-50) for using 
slave labor in his farflung mines. Two- 
thirds of Flick’s holdings were grabbed by 
the Communist government of Eastern 
Germany; the rest were ordered broken 
up by U.S. and British trustbusters. Flick 
agreed to sell his majority (60%) interest 
in the Harpener Berghau, and looked 
around for a German customer. He found 
none: German businessmen, strapped for 
cash, need all their ready capital to build 
new factories. 

Flick turned to France and quickly 
landed a buyer: the giant De Wendel 
steel company, which has. in the past, 
built French (and German) cannon. Un- 
able to feed their blast furnaces with 
scarce and low-quality French coke, De 
Wendel and eight associates needed a 
more reliable “coal-base” for their steel 
mills. They bought out Flick, thereby 
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Keystone 
Pitot Draper; FLyinG UNDER WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
Hedgehopping over trenches, a swansong along the Thames. 


making sure of 5,500,000 tons of Ruhr 
coal a year, about 5% of West Germany’s 
total output. 

By meshing French steel with German 
coal supplies, the Flick-De Wendel deal 
seems, at first blush, to hasten the pooling 
of Western Europe's heavy industry, which 
is the object of the Schuman Plan. Al- 
ready, however, there are fears that it 
may create an international version of the 
old Flick cartel that the Allies had undone 
and Schuman Plan authority Ras prom- 
ised not to re-establish. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Mad Major 


Daredevils they were, and their coun- 
tries vowed never to forget them. For 
four years of World War I, they got 100 
m.p.h. out of tin-Lizzie aircraft that 
bucked like hiccuping buzzards, flying by 
the seat of their pants, tossing bombs like 
baseball pitches, extending the realm of 
human conflict to the third and last ele- 
ment: the air. 

Many flew to their deaths, and their 
names became aviation’s legends: Ger- 
many’s Baron Manfred von Richthofen, 
who shot down 80 foemen, Ireland’s 
“Mick” Mannock (73 kills), U.S.’s Raoul 
Lufbery (17 kills). Other aces survived to 
make their marks on the brave new 
world: Eastern Air Lines President Eddie 
Rickenbacker (26), “Billy” Bishop (72), 
World War II commander of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, France’s René 
Fonck (75), who collaborated with Vichy, 
Hermann Goring (22), a celebrated suicide. 

Britain’s “Mad Major,’ who shot down 
15 German planes, was one of the lucky 
ones. His real name was Christopher 
Draper, and he earned his sobriquet by 
hedgehopping across no man’s land to 
pepper the German trenches with bullets 
from a .303 rifle, his Webley revolver, 
and anything else he could lay hands on. 
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Peace brought only boredom to the Mad 
Major’s sort, and as he aged, he drifted to 
bit playing on the London stage, stunt 
flying in an aerial circus. He even ped- 
dled hacksaw blades at an Ideal Homes 
Exhibition. 

In the ’30s, adrift and disgruntled, the 
Mad Major developed a crush on Adolf 
Hitler and peddled Nazi propaganda in 
England. Later he repented and served, a 
tired old retread. in the Royal Navy. Last 
week, lonely, broke and 61, he made some- 
thing of a comeback. 

Round the Bend. In a rented, 100-h.p. 
Auster monoplane scarcely bigger than 
his World War I Sopwith Camel, the 
Mad Major climbed to 500 ft. over the 
City of London. It was lunch time, and, 
as he could see through the upper frames 
of his bifocals, Thameside was black with 
people. Suddenly he sent the little silver 
Auster hurtling out of the sun, straight 
for Blackfriars Bridge. Girls screamed, 
bowler hats ducked, but, with inches to 
spare, the Mad Major leveled out, missed 
Blackfriars, and with wheels brushing the 
water, skimmed upstream towards Water- 
loo Bridge. Between the water's surface 
and Waterloo’s arches at low tide there is 
a bare so ft. of clearance. but the Mad 
Major never faltered. Like a darting 
kingfisher, his Auster shot under Water- 
loo’s central arch. The Mad Major 
rounded the bend that takes the Thames 
toward Westminster. He jinked past a 
river steamer, circled the county-council 
hall and swooshed under Westminster 
Bridge (clearance: 40 ft.), within yards 
of New Scotland Yard. Next came Lam- 
beth Bridge (clearance: 43 ft.), then 
Vauxhall, Chelsea, Albert and Battersea 
Bridges. Not one is 50 ft. above the 
water yet the Mad Major flew his plane 
under arch after arch at go m.p.h. 

Spectacular Job-Hunt. Of 18 bridges 
in the heart of London, the Mad Major 
had shot 15, missing Hungerford, Barnes 








and Kew because “the rising currents were 
tricky . . . and I didn’t want to take any 
risks.” Then he flew back to the Herts & 
Essex Airplane Club and stepped out on 
to the tarmac, a splendid, grey-haired 
figure (6 ft. 2 in.) in blue blazer and the 
wings of the Royal Aero Club. “I feel 
absolutely marvelous, marvelous,” he 
said, ticking off the bridges as if they were 
fallen Fokkers. 

An awed London bobby was waiting 
when the Mad Major got home to his 
Bloomsbury basement flat. So was the 
London press corps, as the major had in- 
tended. “I did it for the publicity,” he 
confessed disarmingly. “For 14 months I 
have been out of a job, and I’m broke. I 
wanted to prove that I am still fit, useful 
and worth employing.” There were four 
job offers in no time, but before accept- 
ing any, the police advised the major to 
drop in at the local station for a little 
chat. “They tell me I can be jailed [ pos- 
sibly for six months],” said the major, as 
if remembering that Napoleon, too, had 
written his memoirs in captivity. “It was 
my last-ever flight,” he said, “I meant it 
as a spectacular swansong.” 


FRANCE 


Jeremiad 

The prophet Jeremiah was hardly more 
sorrowful than sad-faced General Charles 
de Gaulle, announcing his decision last 
week to disband his political party. De 
Gaulle has always had a distaste for what 
he calls ‘the sterile games of politics.”’ Al- 
though his Rally of the French People 
polled 4.300.000 votes in the 1951 elec- 
tions and, next to the Communists and So- 
cialists, is the largest party (85 seats) in 
the National Assembly, De Gaulle an- 
nounced that henceforth his party mem- 
bers will act “in their individual capacity 
. .. in the games, the poisons and the de- 
lights of the system.” Reason: declining 
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First cigarette to offer 
PREM!UM QUALITY in both regular 
and king-size 


HEN you are asked to try a cigarette you 

want to know, and you ought to know, what 
that cigarette has meant to people who smoke it 
all the time. 







For a full year now, a medical specialist has given 
a group of Chesterfield smokers thorough examin- 
ations every two months. He reports: 

no adverse effects to their nose, throat 

or sinuses from smoking Chesterfields. 
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. The Country Squire. Some people just plain like natural wood 
\ , trim plus the safety of a steel body . the 4-door Country 
-- Squire is our answer for them. There’s not a more deluxe 8-pas- 
senger car of this type on the road than the V-8 Country Squire. 


What's your taste in Station Wagons ? 


Forp covers the waterfront 
with not just one station wagon, 
not just two, but three sepa- 
rate and distinct types! 

For example some like a 4- 
door station wagon—some like 
a 2-door. Ford has both. We all 
know people who want 6-pas- 
senger comfort, while others 
want comfort with room for 8. 
Ford has that, too. And you get 
your choice of not one but three 
“drives” (you ought to try a Ford 
Station Wagon with Fordomatic 

-it’s terrific). Plus that won- 
derful new Ford ride. 





Now—no matter which one 
you pick you get all the quality 
Ford stands for all the way 
through ...and Ford’s famous 
41 ‘‘Worth More” features 
which make all Fords worth 
more not only when you buy 


The Country Sedan, Here's 1953's smartest, all-metal, 4-door 
station wagon. Like the Country Squire, it’s V-8 powered and 
equally at home in city or country. It, too, converts from an 
8-passenger sedan to a carry-all with 8!. feet of level load space. 





but when you sell! 


Remember: 


Ford 


is America’s largest selling 


station wagon! 






Fifty Years Forward on the 





American Road 


The Ranch Wagon. This is a two-door darling—for families with 

moma ») little darlings especially Yet before you can say “Junior’’ it 
converts from a car for 6 tc a workhorse that’s the envy of the 
neighborhood. Take your choice of V-8 or 6 power 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE 
Goodbye to poisons and delights. 


public support, culminating in the party’s 
defeat at the municipal elections a fort- 
night ago. 

Lamented De Gaulle, in somber prose: 
“The nation, lacking leadership, falls back 
into its old divisions. These lower and 
paralyze it. Apart from the Communists, 
who stand separate from France, the Left 
still retains some inclination towards prog- 
ress, but it only contemplates that the 
state should be weak and _ inconsistent. 
The Right has not completely forgotten 
traditions, but it distrusts the people. 
Neither Right nor Left can govern. When 
they try to do it together, they only suc- 
ceed in neutralizing each other.” 

The Confusion of Rulers. “The world 
knows it, the world which witnesses the 
sad parade of our political fair; the French 
people feel it, including those who, by 
habit, passion or interest have fought my 
efforts and who hide their remorse under 
reproaches or insults. Events prove it: 
the tragedy of the budget, economic stag- 
nation, social injustices, trouble in North 
Africa, reverses in Indo-China, the leth- 
argy of the nation, the confusion of the 
rulers who deliver to the foreigner the tat- 
tered remnants of a sovereignty which 
they can no longer bear. 

De Gaulle accused the U.S. of backing 
the Right by “creating the impression of 
a certain security” with the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic Treaty. “Thus, the effort 
which I—surrounded by resolute French- 
men—have been leading since the war, to 
enable our country to find its unity at 
last and to put at its head a real govern- 
ment, has so far failed to achieve its aim. 
I recognize this without equivocation. One 
must fear that it is to the detriment of 
France.” 

The stubborn, dedicated World War II 
leader of the Free French reminded the 
Left that, by turning against him after 
cooperating energetically in the establish- 
ment of the Fourth Republic, it had caused 
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him to retire. and had then fallen “victim 
of the confusion of powers it had itself 
created.” He reminded the Right that by 
coming back into public life in 1947 with 
his Rally of the French People, he had 
diminished the danger of Communism, 
internally and externally, but that the 
Right. “reassured. hostile to my desire for 
social action, influenced moreover by the 
feudal lords of money and press. the im- 
penitent men of Vichy and foreign organi- 
zations.” had then turned against him. 

De Gaulle did not say what is also a 
fact, that his sterile refusal to join anti- 
Communist either Left or 
Right has been the main cause of the in- 
stability of recent French governments. 
Only when a large section of his party 
threatened to bolt last January did De 
Gaulle give grudging permission to his 
deputies to support Premier René Maver. 

Simplicity & Grandeur. Neither Right 
nor Left was ready to rejoice at the dis- 
solution of intransigent Gaullist party. 
Many Frenchmen share his criticism of 
impotent postwar French politics, though 
rejecting his istic remedies, Said leftist 
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Combat: “Whatever each of us may 
think about General de Gaulle, it is im- 
possible to ignore the simplicity, even 





W he recognizes his 
failure.” conservative Le Monde: 
“Nobody—oy friend or mere ob- 
server—can remain indifferent to the dec- 
laration of General de Gaulle, written in 
a language both harsh and beautiful... 
The failure of General de Gaulle is also 
our own failure.” 

While the Rally of the French People 
no longer exists as @ parliamentary party, 
De Gaulle sees it “as an advance guard 
for the soc nd national regrouping of 
the people” when “public opinion, swayed 
by anxiety kes up with a start.” But, 
said he, “the danger is, alas, that it may 
come in the form of a serious convulsion 
in which, once more. the supreme law will 
be the salvation of the motherland and 
the state.” 

To most Frenchmen the prophecy was 
undeniably gloomy. De Gaulle might an- 
swer that the prophet Jeremiah, in whose 
lifetime the Scvthians swept over most of 
the civilized world, was also accused of 
undue gloominess. 


WEST GERMANY 


Posies for the General 

“The al of all German generals,” 
British Military Historian Liddell Hart 
called him. “Our finest operational brain,” 
said Panzer General Heinz Guderian, an 
exacting judge. Erich von Manstein chart- 
ed the daring Panzer thrust through the 
Ardennes split the Allied armies and 
defeated France, and was assigned to lead 
the German landing in Britain (Operation 
Sea-Lion) that never happened (because 
the amazing British beat off Géring’s air 
assault). In Russia, he opened the forti- 
fied gateway to the Crimean peninsula, 
stormed the Russian Black Sea naval 
bastion at Sevastopol. and led the coun- 
terattack that retook Kharkov in March 
1943. Hitler, disliking his outspoken man- 
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No matter how long Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment is soaked it will come out in- 
tact and strong. In addition to this great 
wet-strength, Patapar is grease-resisting 
and NON-TOXIC. 

As a packaging material it is being 
used daily to protect products like but- 
ter, bacon, poultry, margarine, cheese, 
ice cream, modeling clay, lard and 
machine parts. 


Can Patapar help YOU? 


If you are searching for an economical 
material with special qualities to protect 
your product, write us. Patapar comes in 
many different types or variations with 
a range of characteristics that meet all 
sorts of exacting re- 
quirements. 

Tell us the application 
you have in mind. We 
will then be able to send 
helpful information and 
samples. mark on 

Patapar food 


i wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


340). Bryant St, San Fram 
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SAVED!..for loved ones yet unborn 


A tree’s graceful beauty is yours to enjoy for all your years. 
And its comforting, cooling shade is yours to rest beneath. But 
these blessings should be safeguarded for your children and 


grandchildren sO they may enjoy them, too, 


Bear in mind that the Davey Man* is the one to care for your 
treasured trees. No man is more thoroughly trained... in 
school, in laboratory, out in the field. None has more modern 
equipment to do the most capable job. And no man has a greater 


} love for living trees, for this is his chosen profession for life. 


So. whenever your trees need looking after, please look for 
“Davey Tree Service’ in your Yellow Classified Phone Book... 


or write to Davey at the address below. 


*There are no Davey Men outside the Davey Organization. 


DAVEY 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY °* KENT 8, OHIO 






THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE [. 


MARTIN L, DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 
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ners as much as he depended on his abil- 
ity, finally fired him in 1944, first ac- 
knowledging: ‘“Manstein is perhaps the 
best brain that the General Staff Corps 
has produced.” 

Four years after the war, white-haired, 
Roman-nosed Field Marshal Fritz Erich 
von Manstein, ailing and half blind, sat in 
the dock of a British military court in 
Hamburg. charged with 17 war crimes in 
Poland and Russia (more than any other 
general indicted by the Western Allies): 
condoning the murder of Jews and other 
minorities, the execution without trial of 
Russian commissars, the deportation of 
Russians to slave labor. Many Britons 
considered the long-delayed trial unfair, 
and contributed £1,620 to his defense 
(Winston Churchill sent £25), but Man- 
stein was convicted and sentenced to 18 
vears. Later his sentence was cut by one- 
third. 

By last August. old passions having 
subsided and new political considerations 
having arisen. Manstein was released on 
medical parole for an operation on his 
cataracts, and was allowed afterward to 
return to Schloss Freyberg. his sister's 
6o-room castle in the Swabian village 
of Allmendingen. 

There last week went an_ envelope 
marked “On Her Majesty’s Service.” In- 
side, a brief note said: “You are notified 
a Remission Board Order has been signed 
today, terminating vour sentence of 
imprisonment.” On hearing the news, 
Allmendingen’s Birgermeister promptly 
closed the village school and marched the 
children, town councilors and teachers up 
to the castle for an official “Welcome 
Home” for the old (65) soldier. As a band 
oompahed /m Schdusten Wiesengrunde 
(In the Beautiful Meadow). Manstein, 
sallow and strained, took a bouquet of 
lilacs and tulips from the kiddies and 
said: “We hope for the reconciliation of 
all peoples and for unification of Europe.” 
It was the eighth anniversary of Nazi 
Germany's surrender. 

. . . 

With Manstein’s release. only one prom- 
inent German general still remains in an 
Allied jail for war crimes: General Niko- 
laus von Falkenhorst, ex-chief of the Nazi 
occupation forces in Norway. 


JAPAN 
Whose Oil? 


On the bridge of the 18,o00-ton tanker 
Nissho Maru as she steamed into Tokyo 
Bay stood Captain Tatsuo Nitta, flashing 
a gold-toothed smile. He had just com- 
pleted a three-week voyage from Abadan, 
bringing to Japan her first petroleum ship 
ment (15.300 long tons of diesel oil and 
automobile gasoline) from Premier Mos- 
sadegh’s nationalized oilfields. At a spe- 
cial introductory price averaging 5.35¢ a 
gallon, he had quite a bargain. Waiting to 
receive Skipper Nitta at the Kawasaki 
dock was a cluster of Iranian traders. 
They kissed the captain on both cheeks 
handed him a big basket of flowers and an 
autographed photo of Mohammed Mos- 
sadegh, “in commemoration of the heroic 
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Pessimistic Pete could always see the gloomy side of 
everything—including things he hadn’t even tried. 
“My friends say Statler’s wonderful, and so ve come 
along to find out why it isn’t, and to see where they 
are wrong. 


“T see this bath is spotless clean, but looks can be de- 

3. ceiving. Perhaps the water's cold,” he said. But feeling 
was believing. “The water's hot!’ he cried. “There's 
lots of soap and towels, too! This bath is really perfect! 
Why, I can’t believe it’s true!” 








2 statien | 


PorgS Gnlows 


When Pete found out that shops and shows were all 
5. within close range, his pessimistic outlook underwent 
a total change. “Who says that nothing’s perfect! 
You'll find living at its best if you'll just stay at Statler, 


where you really are a guest!” 
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2 “This room looks big and bright and clean—and I'm 

. surprised,” he said, “But still, there must be something 
wrong—it’s probably the bed.” But when he tried it 
out, he found the bed was really great. “I'm almost dis- 
appointed —there is nothing here to hate! 





4 And when he had his dinner, Pete was visibly impressed 
e with Statler hospitality. Said he, “Well, U'll be blessed! 
The Statler food is perfect, too, and prices sure are fair! 


Such plentiful perfection is indeed extremely rare!” 





GIVE BLOOD Now ! 
Call Your Red Cross Today ! 





BUFFALO + 


DETROIT 
WASHINGION «+ LOS ANGELES 


TATLE® HOTELS 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK - 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON - 


* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
C OPENID MMER, 1954) 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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See... 


why Squibb 
Angle Toothbrushes 
clean so thoroughly! 





To help clean hard-to-get-at-places 
all Squibb Toothbrushes, natural and 
durable Synton, are bent like your den- 
tist’s mirror ... an exclusive Squibb 
feature. 


SYNTON BRISTLES 
2 ROW MEDIUM 


BENT like your 
dentist's mirror 





Look for this 


SQUIBB 


package at your drug store 
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first shipment of petroleum from Iran to 
Japan.” 

Twelve miles away in Tokyo's district 
court, Britain's Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. tried 
to block the oil sale. At issue: the ques- 
tion whether the oil, legally purchased 
from the government of Iran, was actual- 
ly “stolen” from the British in the ex- 
propriation. The British lost the first 
round of a similar case in Italy in March, 
when a tribunal in Venice refused to con- 
fiscate a cargo of Iranian oil. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
New Party 


South Africa’s 2,500,000 whites, divid- 
ed between Boer and Briton, have rarely 
disagreed about keeping their preferred 
position over the 1o million nonwhites. 
Last week, for the first time since the 
Union of South Africa was formed in 
1910, the write front was cracked. A 
band of South African Liberals, among 
them Author Alan (Cry, the Beloved 
Country) Paton, formed an unashamedly 
Liberal Party open to all South Africans, 
regardless of race. The Liberal Party plat- 
form: equal rights, made safe by equal 
votes, for blacks, whites and browns. 


ITALY 
The Marshal's Interruption 


Italy’s ancient squares were plastered 
with political posters, and its streets 
echoed with speeches and argument. Elec- 
tion time was only four weeks away. Not 
far from Rome, in the town of Arcinazzo 
one day last week, a Christian Democrat- 
ic campaigner lambasted the neo-Fascist 
M.S.1. Party. There was a stir in the 
audience; up rose Arcinazzo’s best-known 
citizen. He was Rodolfo Graziani, 70, ex- 
marshal of Italy, ex-Lion of Neghelli, 
who came out of prison in 1950 (after 
serving five of a 19-year sentence for war- 
time treason) to become one of two hon- 
orary presidents of M.S.I. 

“It’s absurd to talk of a rebirth of 
Fascism,” cried he. “Dictatorships don’t 
grow like mushrooms. You can’t have 
more than one dictatorship a century.” 

Then, to the surprise of the crowd, 
M.S.1. Leader Graziani proceeded to de- 
liver an endorsement of the M.S.I.’s de- 
spised opponent, the Christian Democrat- 
ic government of Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri. “Only the blind or those in bad 
faith,” said he, “can fail to give the 
present government credit for the great 
work it has accomplished in the rebirth 
of our country.” 

Next day. pro-Christian Democratic pa- 
pers gave Graziani’s praise big play, while 
chagrined leaders of the neo-Fascists hus- 
tled the ex-marshal into Rome to explain 
his remarks at a press conference. Graziani 
tried to explain, but simply compounded 
his heresy. “I praised the work of the 
Agricultural Ministry for the improve- 
ment of mountains—such work as Arci- 
nazzo had never seen before!” said he. 
He was also grateful for Arcinazzo’s roads 
and new irrigation system, and its gov- 
ernment reforestation program. Italy is 








Associated Press 
Ex-Lion GRAZIANI 


Only one dictatorship a century. 


better armed than ever before, he went 
on. “It’s a fact that today Italy has... 
an army stronger than that of France,” 
said the ex-marshal. 

To some Christian Democratic leaders, 
praise from Fascism’s outstanding sur- 
vivor is tainted praise. The Communists 
tried to make it seem so. Approval by 
Graziani, grumbled one of De Gasperi’s 
allies, is not something to be sought, to 
be valued or to be publicized. But Grazi- 
ani’s unsolicited testimony was undenia- 
bly a severe propaganda blow to one of 
the Christian Democrats’ deadly enemies 
of the right. The M.S.I.’s newspaper did 
not print a word of their honorary presi- 
dent’s comment, and M.S.I. Party work- 
ers red-facedly explained that the old 
Lion of Neghelli is undergoing “a period 
of depression.” 


EAST GERMANY 
Birthday Present 


Lenin had his Leningrad and Stalin his 
Stalingrad. Last week Karl Marx got his 
-grad, with a German accent. To celebrate 
the 135th anniversary of Karl Marx’s 
birth, East Germany's Red rulers bestowed 
a dubious blessing on the smoke-begrimed 
industrial city of Chemnitz (pop. 550,- 
coc), admitting as they did so that there 
was “great opposition.” Henceforth, S8oo- 
year-old Chemnitz would be known as 
Karl-Marx-Stadt. 

This was not all. Famed Leipzig Uni- 
versity (founded 1409) was rechristened 
Karl Marx University, and the Order of 
Karl Marx was established as the highest 
East German decoration (paralleling Rus- 
sia’s Order of Lenin). 

For the burghers of Chemnitz, the new 
honor was not to be had cheaply. Sample 
show of gratitude: workers in one factory 
“volunteered” to honor Karl-Marx-Stadt 
by clearing rubble from the streets for 
720 hours without pay. 
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° ° Mrs. Gwendolyn Stranahan of Rockport, Me. 
My 6 Best of Britain shows you her favorite color pictures 


snapped on her favorite vacation! 


{73 
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“We rented a car for $5 a day and saw all of the most photogenic “In a land famous for pageantry, we were lucky enough to catch 
country in the world — Britain! Around every bend there's an one of the most brilliant shows—the Military Tattoo at Edin 
irresistible shot—like this mellow Lowlands village street, with burgh Castle. We divided our time in Edinburgh between sight 
the stark ruins of an ancient abbey jutting up against the sky.” seeing and shopping for bargains in tweeds and cashmeres.’ 








Seven centuries of history in a singk picture — } dward I began “When I focus my lens on one of Scotland's beautiful lochs 


Caernarvon C astle in 1285! We fell completely in love with I'm in second heave n. [his 1s the charming harbor at I irbert 
Wales—a country of picturesque customs rugged mountains, and seen from the steamer that carried us up| och Fyne, on the island 
the famous green \ ille Vs th tare all you've heard ind more dotted western coast, and it isn't tar to the romantic Highlands 





“In th back I vund: the dt matic Northun be rland moors “This 1s Ullsw iter in Wor ] worth’s | | District in I neland 
Cyelists are a fam liar sight on every En U ish road, and we oft n And here's the rainbow of hi poem My heart | ps up when | 
Stoppe 1 to chat with them. Britons are the friendliest people behold a rainbow in the sky’. Do bring your camer lone with 
you'd h pe to meet nvwher d they speal ur language. vou—and do see your Travel Agent now and come to Britain 


- 


For information about Britain, see your Travel Agent or write British Travel Association, Box 2F, 336 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
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TYPICAL FLAGSHIP SAVINGS 
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“One Airplane Seat... the Biggest Value for Your Dollar” 


Like to take advantage of a bargain? Then see how much air travel saves 
you in fares alone compared to first-class surface transportation. 
And, remember, there are savings even beyond those shown above—such as superb 


Flagship meals that are served with our compliments. So save 


your money while you conserve your time—fly American, aN \" ' 
A 
~ 


Ameriar Leading Avie AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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CANADA 
Good Neighbor's Visit 


Canada’s courtly Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent paid his first call on President 
Eisenhower last week and Washington 
rolled out its plushiest red carpet. In two 
days with the President and other Admin- 
istration leaders, St. Laurent covered a lot 
of ground. Among topics discussed 
@ The St. Lawrence Seaway (see NATION- 
AL Arrarrs). Asked how he felt about the 
seaway aftef talking to President Eisen- 
hower, St. Laurent answered diplomatical- 
ly: neither encouraged nor discouraged. 

@ U.S.-Canadian trade. St. Laurent wor- 
ried about U.S. tariffs on Canadian goods 
particularly about a bill, now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives, which 
calls for higher tariffs on Canadian lead 
and zinc. Said St. Laurent in a speech at 
the National Press Club: “[A] vast ex- 
change of goods for the common advan- 
tage of our two peoples is essential 
to the strength and prosperity of this con- 
tinent. . . [We] need. . . trade policies 
of good neighbors.” St. Laurent suggested 
a joint board to expand and liberalize 
U.S.-Canadian trade. 

@ Communist strategy. The Prime Min- 
ister and the President declared that the 
Communist invasion of Laos made it seem 
doubtful that the Communists are sincere 
in their latest peace offensive. 

Most important result of the visit: St. 
Laurent came to know Eisenhower and his 
team, by all accounts got along with them 
swimmingly. Said St. Laurent of the talks 
“Very pleasant, very interesting . . . very 
fruitful.” 


Even Money 

The Canadian dollar, which last year 
was worth about 4% more than the U.S. 
dollar, last week was back almost at par. 
In Wall Street, the premium on a Cana- 
dian dollar was less than half a cent. 
Toronto banks rated it below par in cash 
transactions, charging $100.37 Canadian 
for Stoo U.S. At most border points, the 
two dollars were traded even. One cause 
a marked slowdown in the great rush of 
U.S. investments to Canada. 


ARGENTINA 
The Plot of the Grey Suits 


Bomb blasts, loud but mostly harmless, 
have shaken Buenos Aires 15 times in the 
last 24 months. Juan Perén, foiled in his 
frantic attempts to catch the culprits, 
lashed out at all his enemies, even hinted 
that the U.S. supplied the explosives. But 
last week Perén got his hands on some 
authentic terrorists. 

The cops caught them through sheer 
good luck. Two Argentinians had decided 








to blow up the black Cadillac customarily 

used bv Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remo- 
For a somewhat different interpretatio by 

Britain's Prime Minister, see Forrton News. 
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rino. Under cover of darkness, they car- 
ried a grapefruit-size grenade toward the 
lonely curb where the car was parked, only 
to find that two cops had settled down in 
the car to escape a steady drizzle. The 
policemen chased and arrested the pair, 
winning $10,000 in rewards from Peron. 
The arrested men turned out to be 
wealthy conservatives in opposition to 
They were hauled off to 
the 17th precinct station, where the elec- 
tric needle is of the approved meth- 
ods for extracting information. Soon they 
implicated other 
who apparently thought amateurish bomb- 
throwing would somehow shake Perén (ac- 
tually it seems to have strengthened his 
regime). The cops arrested about 225 other 


Peron’s regime. 


ne 





Buenos Aires socialites 





Press Freeze-Out 


From his balcony on May Day, Juan 
Perén declared war on the big U.S. news 
igencies. The Associated Press. the United 
Press and the International News Service 
he shouted. “have represented the Argen- 
tine situation as a situation of crisis... 
through an infamous campaign of lies.” 
Last week he struck. 

The Rosario typographers’ union voted 
to set type no longer for any newspaper 
that carries U.P.. °A.P. or I.N.S. news. 
Buenos Aires” great independent 
newspaper, La Nacidn, muffled but not 
silenced by Peron, quit printing A.P. and 
New York Times service reports. The gov- 
ernment canceled the U.P.’s right to use 





once 





JUAN PERON & ADMIRERS 
He wants to die with his boots on. 


solid Argentine citizens—‘“oligarchs,” the 
press called them—seizing many plain and 
fancy weapons (military rifles, big-game 
guns, nitroglycerin). The police reported 
that the “oligarchs” had ordered 1,000 
identically cut grey suits. supposedly for 
use as uniforms in some future uprising. 
The 17th precinct station became a sort 
of society resort. One Buenos Aires ma- 
tron, unable to send wine to her son be- 
cause “liquor is not allowed in the jail,” 
was heard to cry. “How barbarous!” 
Perén had by no means captured all 
Argentina’s bomb-setters, as another noisy 
burst at week's end showed. Nor was it yet 
known who—in or out of the government 
—set off the bombs in mid-April which 
inspired the burning by Peronistas of the 


famed old Jockey Club (Tie, April 27). 
Said the President: “Other terrorists can 
ilways rise. I will combat them with all 


my force. My job is being a general, and 
therefore, to fight, and my only desire is 
to die with my boots on!” 


radio facilities to transmit news to 16 
provincial newspaper clients. By week’s 
end, dispatches from the three big U.S. 
news services had disappeared from Ar- 
gentine newspapers. 

Best guess in Buenos Aires last week 
was that the U.S. agencies would be al- 
lowed to stay in the country, but only to 
send out Argentine news. 


MEXICO 
Don Quixote & Venus 


Mexican journalism was shaken by a 
minor drama. The leading characters: José 
Pagés Llegro. talented founder and editor 
of Mexico's leading weekly Hoy; Beatriz 
Aleman de Girdén. only daughter of ex- 
President Aleman; and a remarkable Pari- 
sian nightclub dancer. 

Not long ago. Beatriz 
Lawyer Carlos Girén 





nd her husband 
were relaxing in a 
Paris nightclub when an enterprising pho- 
tographer caught them gazing at one of 
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Just plig n'tle Westinghouse 


No muss —no fuss—no messy chemicals 
Ends ravages of moisture — automatically! 


Ideal tox use in basements, linen closets, bank vaults, workshops, 
libraries, recreation rooms, photographic darkrooms, laundries, 


storage rooms—— wherever moisture is a problem indoors. 


Be sure to ask your Westinghouse Dealer for a FREE Home 
Trial... . Westinghouse Electric Corporation .. . Electric 
field 2, Massachusetts. 
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the performers (see cut). While papa Ale 
man was off touring the Iron Curtain 
countries (see below), the picture reached 
Editor Pagés. Unlike most Mexican edi 
tors, Pagés is less interested in pleasing 
bigwigs than in printing what he considers 
interesting copy. He gave the picture from 
Paris a full-page spread. As soon as the 
magazine hit the newsstands, a storm 
broke over Editor Pagés’ head. 

The objection was not so much that he 
had printed a picture of a girl with no 





ALEMAN’S KIN (LEFT) IN Paris 
> \ j 


9G Nos Trienags. 





clothes on, but that the picture included 
the convent-educated daughter of Miguel 
Aleman, who still has a lot of influential 
friends in Mexico. For years, Mexican 
publications had hardly printed anything 
but carefully posed shots of the Aleman 


family, and ignored the President's lively 
interest in a succession of actresses and 
other beauties. Moy's publisher rapped 
Editor Pagés sharply over the knuckles 


told him not to be naughty again. Pagés 
promptly resigned. Six other staff mem 
bers also quit, including Cartoonist An 
tonio Arias Bernal, whose cover drawings 
had been Hoy’'s bestselling assets. Said a 
friend: “Pagés had 3 pesos in his pocket 
when he left. but he isn't going to com 
promise. He is a Quixote.” 


e ' 
Miguel's Travels 

After retiring from office last December 
ex-President Miguel Aleman wound up 
some of his more pressing personal affairs 
in Mexico City and went off to relax under 
the pleasure domes of Paris. As General 
Leon Osorio began shooting off charges 
back home that his administration had 
siphoned off about 7 billion pesos ($sox 
million) of public funds, some observers 
in Mexico City suggested that Aleman had 
retired to Europe for substantially the 
same reason his good friend Bill O'Dwyer 
had settled down in Mexico. 

But at 50, the dashing former President 
was not quite ready to settle down. Last 
month, abandoning his sumptuous quar 
ters in Paris, he took off on a grand tour 
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behind the Iron Curtain. The Mexican 
embassy called it a nonpolitical, fact- 
finding trip. In company with a Mexican 
friend, he flew to Vienna, Prague and on 
to Warsaw. There he met assorted Polish 
bigwigs and took in a Communist exhibi- 
tion, “This Is America,” featuring a dis- 
play of the toy bazookas, flamethrowers 





ind junior space suits which war-crazed 
blood-thirsty American parents buy their 
kids. At week's end, the former President 
fiew on back, in high spirits, to Paris 
innounced that he hoped later to visit 
Moscow. Perplexed Mexicans, reading of 
his travels, recalled that it was Aleman’s 
government that first put out the idea 
last year of ending the Korean war by 





turning over prisoners to neutral coun 
tries. They guessed that Aleman had 
taken his trip to line up support for a 
peacemaking formula which, if it worked, 
might win him the Nobel peace prize he 
dearly covets as a respectable crown for 





his political career. 


VENEZUELA 
Passing of the Piropo 


Blessed be the land, where grew the 


tree, from which came the wood to make 
crib where you first drew breath. 


When a_ turn-of-the-century caballero 
inclined toward a passing beauty and 
murmured a loping compliment like this 
the girl could walk away in disdain but 
could hardly fail to blush with pleasure. 
Indeed, the word for this kind of verbal 
pass, piropo, is said to come from the 
Greek pyropos, meaning burning face. 
Fashioning the piropo used to be one of 
the pleasantest professions of Latin Amer- 
ica, and nowhere was it practiced more 
artistically than in Maracaibo, a city rich 
with oil and romance. A proper piropo, 
while flowery and fresh, was never offen- 
sive, e.g.: “Ah, to be the hand which 
powders that cheek!" But the worldwide 
ipse of good manners in the 20th cen- 





tury made the piropo bolder: “Say, baby 
I'll be a citizen of your republic if you'll 
guarantee a direct vote!” 

Slowly all the poetry went out of piro- 
peando. In recent years, girls have had to 
listen to such blunt acclaim as “Hey, 
Vamacita!” or “What a chicken!” In 
disgust, Maracaibo’s prefect made pirepos 
punishable with a 1o0-bolivar ($30) fine, 
which brought a new } 

If I only had roo bolivars! 

But because police were ever watchful 
even this line usually was delivered as 
y- 


oO 








ropo into fashion: 





nervously as though the gallant were tr 
ing to slip the senorita a love letter in 
church. At last, it got so that the most 
inspiring girl could move past a city 
block of curbside Romeos and hear only 
frustrated mumbles. Solemnly taking note 
the Venezuelan newspaper El Nacional 
last week reported that the piropo, once 
the boast of Maracaibo, is dead. 

rhe situation is no better elsewhere in 
the country. But Venezuelan senoritas 
may take heart from this fact: Brazil 
Cuba and others have tried muffling piro- 
pos, but without success. 
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Westinghouse 


WATER COOLER 
PAY-WAY 
COMPUTER 


See this Lightning Calculator. A 
flick of the dial shows annual savings 
when sufficient Westinghouse Water 
Coolers, correct size and type, are in- 


stalled to supply your employes” needs. 


Additional Installations of 
Westinghouse Water Coolers 
Save You $50 to $1000 Every Year 


How much time do your employes waste walking to and from 
a distant water cooler? How much does this waste of time in 
extra steps cost you each year? These are important questions! 
The Westinghouse PAY-WAY PLAN proves that 


water coolers more than pay their own way, will actually 


additional 





save you many annual dollars beyond installation cost. 
Challenge us to Prove It! We will be glad to share this sav- 

ings secret—to show you our Pay-Way Computer—so you, too, 

can translate worktime saved into additional dollar prolits. 


Check the Yellow Pages of Your Telephone 
Book for Your Local Westinghouse Supplier 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
n+ Springfield 2, Mass. 





Electric Appliance Divis 


you CAN BE SURE...IF is Westinghouse 


See our three popular TV shows every week... 
FREEDOM RINGS . . . Westinghouse STUDIO ONE... MEET BETTY FURNESS 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Back in Independence, tanned and 
hearty after a month’s vacation in Hawaii, 
Harry Truman celebrated his 69th birth- 
day by digging through a mountain of 
greeting cards, working on his memoirs, 
dishing out some political advice to a 
high-school senior during his morning 
stroll (“Shake everybody’s hand and ask 
about their friends and relatives, and 
you'll get along’). Next day he told a 
reporter that he was just coasting before 
getting back into politics, not as a candi- 
date himself—in fact, he said, he would 
never run for office again—but as a whis- 
tlestopper for the Democrats in the 1954 
congressional and the 1956 presidential 
campaigns. As for the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, he plans to hold his fire until 
the current session of Congress is over. 

At a noon ceremony in Rome’s Quiri- 
nale Palace, Clare Boothe Luce, the 
first woman to head a foreign diplomatic 
mission in Italy, met President Luigi 
Einaudi, to present her credentials as the 
new U.S. Ambassador. As she left after a 
ten-minute, closed-door chat, a photogra- 
pher caught an act of gallant politesse in 
the courtyard: a deep bow of welcome 
from Presidential Aide Count Giovanni 
Piccolomini (and a stolid look of approv- 
al from one of the servants). 


William Howard Taft Ill, son of the 
Senator from Ohio and new U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Ireland, arrived at the port of 
Cobh on his way to take over his duties in 


Dublin. As he went ashore on a naval 
launch from the liner America, he was 
greeted by pealing church bells and flocks 
of flag-waving moppets. Ambassador Taft 
picked up Sean, his own Dublin-borm, 
three-year-old boy, for the crowd to see 
and said, “You're home again, son.” 

Jobless “World Citizen” Garry Davis, 
31, who gave up his U.S. citizenship in 
1948, was escorted to a London hospital 
for a psychiatric examination after trying 
to get into Buckingham Palace to see the 
Queen. He wanted the Queen's permission 
to stay in England (“I'm asking for the 
fundamental right to work”). Released 
and told to get out of the country (his 
visitor's permit had expired), he went 
back to the palace and holed up for the 
night between cardboard sheets under- 
neath a coronation grandstand. A bobby 
roused him at 2 a.m. and took him to jail. 
Brought to court this week, he was bound 
over to police custody while the Home 
Office debates his case. 

Christine (né George) Jorgensen ar- 
rived in Los Angeles for the beginning of a 
career as an entertainer. Would Jorgensen, 
the press wanted to know, welcome an 
investigation by the American Medical 
Association of his “change of sex"? The 
guarded answer: “I am not afraid of it, 
but I am not offering myself for a public 
circus.” At the Orpheum Theater the fol- 
lowing afternoon, Entertainer Jorgensen, 
richer by a $12,500 guarantee, was offered 
as the star of a week-long, five-a-day 
vaudeville show. Introduced as “the most 
talked-about girl in the world” to an audi- 





Associated Press 


AmBAssApor Luce & FRIENDS 
In the courtyard, gallant politesse. 
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~ Associated Pre 
CapTAIN Patton & SERGEANT 
In Korea, old memories. 


ence that filled only about a third of the 
seats, Jorgensen, bejeweled and dressed in 
a bouffant blue evening gown trimmed 
with silver net, spoke briefly, then stepped 
to the side of the stage to narrate the 
Jorgensen-made travelogue filmed in Den- 
mark last year. Sample shots: smoked 
herring, villagers making porcelain, a Fitz- 
patrick-like sunset over water. 
. . . 

Somewhere in Korea, a photographer 
got a picture of a jaunty young soldier 
and his weapon that brought back memo- 
ries of World War II. The man: Captain 
George S. Patton IV, 29 (arms akimbo, 
but sporting no pearl-handled sidearms ) 
commander of the goth Infantry Divi- 
sion’s rgoth Tank Battalion, with his ser- 
geant, Bernard D. Presky. The weapon: 
the M-46 Patton tank, named after the 
captain’s late father, Armor Expert Gen- 
eral George (“Blood & Guts”) Patton. 

o a 8 

Near Bombay, a policeman patrolling a 
rail line plucked four giant firecrackers 
from the track minutes before Prime 
Minister Nehru thundered by on the 
Amritsar Express. 

With another broiling Washington sum- 
mer at hand, Department of Commerce 
employees shuddered at the news that 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks had acted on 
his aversion to artificially cooled air by 
plugging up the air-conditioning outlets 
in his office. 

° 8 

At her Mandeville Canyon ranch near 
Hollywood, _hell-for-leather Socialite 
Horsewoman Liz Whitney Person, who 
has bred, trained and jumped blooded 
horses for years without an accident, 
started downstairs for a glass of milk, 
tripped, tumbled and broke her left leg. 
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This is my 30th Buick, this 53 Road 


master.” suys C. R. Hille mavor of Oak Hill, 
W. Va. “Members of our family now own five 


Buicks——and we're kee] ing the engines clean 
md new with Gulfprice A.D 
Facts to remember: Gulfpride HLD. wuards 


Se: 


HAD. 
4,0... 


Gull Oil Corporation 


ulf Refining Company 


hHE WORLD 


driv Ing went into its development. 


“If you take pride in keeping a car in tip-top 
condition, you'll know how I feel about this 1907 
Buick 
writes S. Stuart Goddard, of Greenfield, Mass. 


pictured here on a family outing. “To protect this 


winner of 9 first-place trophies in 1952.” 


rare cngine against corrosion. rust and wear, I 


use ¢ sulfpr ide H.D., the high dete rgency motor oil,” 
For both new and eld cars, Gulfpride H.D. is 
the most advanced, most com plete kind of oil pro- 


tection Vou Can buy. Fourteen million miles ol test 


uist Corrosion and rust culs cigiie wear 


It prevents plus and sticking of pistor 





rings. and Clogyine ol oil SCTeCHIS and keeps 
hydraulic valve lifters from sticking. It kee} 
enemes like new, and assures mintimuns ol co 


sumption throughout the life of the cat 


NEW Gulfpride Fd 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


Moro Olt 








STETSON northern lights 


Snowflake-light. snowflake-cool! This year. famous Stetson Leghorn straws 


take their color cues from the Northern Lights. Nothing newer under the The V 


midnight sun than those “golden-frosted” bands and distinctive new shapes The S 


Prices 87.50 and S10.00 lhe Re 


the STETSON ic“bart of the man 





—— 
ah... 
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EDUCATION 





Parity or Excellence 


Before resigning as president of Har- 
vard last January to become U.S. High 
Commissioner in Germany, James Bryant 
Conant made quite a stir as the aggres- 
sive champion of the comprehensive pub- 
lic high school. “A dual system [of 
schools |," said he in a speech in Boston, 
“serves and helps to maintain group cleav- 
ages.” Last week another topflight Ivy 


Leaguer took an uncompromising position 
on the other side of the question. As things 
are going now, said Princeton’s President 
Harold Dodds at a Loomis School ban- 
quet, a single school system would be a 
national calamity. One reason: because 


United Press 
PRINCETON’s Dopps 


To venture, risk, oppose, resist. 


the public-school system is not doing a 
good enough job. 

Said Dodds: “No school for normal 
youth can escape the duty to develop the 
intellectual approach to life and to train 
the mind as a means for personal enjoy- 
ment and as a solver of problems. Unfor- 
tunately, when we come to view America’s 
vast system of tax-supported secondary 
education, we are bound, I fear, to admit 
that, with all it has to its credit, it is not 
fulfilling its duty to the mind .. . Its 
greatest weakness has come from playing 
down academic scholarship ... in favor of 
universality at a level of intellectual apti- 
tudes adjusted to a common denominator. 

“We are all aware that one of the grow- 
ing issues in education is the right of the 
privately sustained institution to survive 
and prosper. Stated bluntly, the issue 
which is growing up here, as it is in Eng- 
land, is whether a man should be permit- 
ted to pay for the education of his son, 
or must he be compelled in the interest of 
democracy to take what the state pro- 
vides . . . The growing radical demand in 
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England that secondary-school programs 
must be remade to guarantee ‘parity of 
esteem’ for all is. . . a demand to destroy 
the prestige of excellence in society gen- 
erally. To deny the esteem and prestige 
which nature attaches to excellence is no 
service to democracy. . 

“The privately sustained school . . . is 
sadly needed to help keep alive and nur- 
ture the spirit of liberal learning. . . It is 
its fidelity to the tough subjects such as a 
foreign language in addition to the mas- 
tery of English, to mathematics . . . and 
to the discipline of history that renders 
the independent school so necessary today. 
These subjects, and this philosophy, can 
still be found in many high schools, but 
many high-school teachers report that the 
pressures and trends are against them. . . 

“If private enterprise means anything 
. +. it signifies the right of the indi- 
vidual . . ..to express himself, to venture 
and risk along new lines of endeavor, but 
equally . . . to oppose and resist trends, 
political or educational, in favor of more 
traditional values which he believes to be 
more fundamental than the policies of the 
numerical or political majority . . . The 
function of [the independent school] is 
to keep alive and flourishing this element 
of critical independence in our national 
school system.” 


Counterrevolution 

When Robert Hutchins resigned as 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago 
in 1951. his successor was expected to 
make some changes. But no one expected 
Lawrence Kimpton to repeal Hutchins’ 
revolutionary notion that a student could 
earn his bachelor’s degree by the end of 
the traditional sophomore year. Then, two 
months ago, the university began to do 
just that: for its new B.S., Philosopher 
Kimpton set up a four-year program just 
“as in other colleges” (Time, March 23). 
Last week the faculty Senate Council, 
which controls academic policy, made the 
job complete. Beginning in 1954, said the 
council, high-school graduates will nor- 
mally have to study four years for a B.A. 

To some Chicago men, the new ruling 
seemed nothing short of treason. Even 
before the council meeting, 1,300 students 
had signed a petition against any change, 
and some 300 paraded in front of the 
chancellor's house, bearing a banner with 
an old Hutchins slogan: “Too few have 
the courage of my convictions. R.M.H.” 

After the council’s announcement, the 
protests grew even louder. F. Champion 
Ward, dean of the college and a staunch 
defender of the Hutchins degree, sent in 
his resignation (Kimpton turned it down). 
All nine members of the faculty policy 
committee, as well as the chairmen of 
eleven departments, begged the chancellor 
to reconsider the council's action, “taken 
after . . . consideration too brief for so 
grave a matter.’’ The heads of all student 
organizations also protested, then sum- 
moned a student rally. All in all, it was 
like old times at Chicago—but with the 


| A WHISKEY FACT 
| FEW MEN KNOW 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








Many folks think the longer any 
whiskey ages the better it gets. As 
the little song says “It Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So.” Depends on the whiskey! 


Some whiskies, like some old codg- 
ers I know, grow old ungracefully. 
These are the light-bodied whis- 
kies, distilled at high proof, with so 
many of the natural bourbon flavors 
boiled out of them that they mature 
quickly, then go on to pick up 
undesirable woody flavors if allowed 
to remain in oak too long. 


On the other hand, original sour 
mash bourbon, the sole specialty 
of our small family-owned-and-oper- 
ated distillery, is purposely distilled 
at low proof to preserve all its nat- 
ural full bourbon flavor. 


Otp FrrzGERALp goes into the 
barrel a pretty rugged boy, and is 
the kind of whiskey that takes to 
aging like a mule to pasture. In 
new, deep-charred white oak, it 
matures to flavorful excellence in 
four years, and continues to acquire 
additional character with each suc- 
ceeding year of seasoning. Having 
sufficient body in itself, it repels the 
woody flavor of the staves, and 
emerges after 4 to 8 years as the 
smoothest, most satisfying bourbon 
any man can pour. 





One of our friends told us recently, 
perhaps a mite too enthusiastically 
—“Old Fitz is just too good to be 
called whiskey!” 


For the business executive who 
likes to mix a bit of moderation with 
his hospitality, we do find that our 
OLp FrirzGERALp has special appeal. 
In serving the best, never the most, 
he compliments both himself and 
guest, and compensates with addi- 
tional flavor and enjoyment what 
he wisely limits in number of drinks. 


We invite you to join this circle 
of business hosts who have discov- 
ered Oxtp FirzGERALD for them- 
selves, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey, Bonded, 100 Proof 
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SPICE YOUR LIFE WITH 


Wake up your taste with a tempting 
Myers's Rum Collins! Your guests will be 
delighted . . . your party more enjoyable, 














Not foo heavy, 
not too light— 


Traditional, 


JAMAICA 


Dept. U, R. U. Dela: 
655 Madison Ave., 





Every state in the Union boasts one 
hotel that's head and shoulders above 
In Maryland, it’s Balti- 
more's Lord Baltimore Hotel. 


all others. 


REZNOR 


Stocks and service in principal cities 


write for information on unit heating 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





PRESIDENT PEARSON 
For a cor 


dboard co 


Latest 


revolution going the other 
theme song of disgruntled students 


way. 


Wave the flag for new Chicago, 
True biue her loyal hue: 

er shall we have consensus 
"Round Kimpton’s point of view. 
With conformity to guide us, 
Without ideas we'll stand ... 
So wave again the dear old dollar, 
For our B.A. has been banned. 





Phenomenal Phoenix 

To the young zoologist who had de- 
cided to take a job as a professor at the 
new University of Miami, the news in 
1926 was depressing. The crash of Flori- 
da’s big real-estate boom had all but 
wiped out the university backers; worse 
still was the devastation left by the 1926 
hurricane. Zoologist Jay F. W. Pearson 
might never have gone to Miami at all if 
he had spotted the headline sooner: MIAMT 
IN RUINS. 

For a good many months, it seemed as 
if the university might remain part of the 
ruins. But Pearson decided to stay any- 
way. He rose to be President Bowman 
Ashe’s second in command, was picked as 
his successor after Ashe died last Decem- 
ber. Last week, at Pearson’s inauguration, 
visiting scholars and notables could see 
what a phenomenal phoenix the university 
had become: Pearson was officially taking 
over one of the fastest-growing campuses 
in the South. 

Spanish Skeleton. If everything had 
gone according to plan, the University of 
Miami might have been born big and 
grandiose. Its founders, a group of Coral 
Gables plungers, wanted it to look like a 
bit of old Seville—‘“a triumph of Spanish 
architecture.’ Instead, with its founders 
financially crippled by crash and hurricane, 
the university opened with a $500,000 
debt. Its great administration building re- 
mained only a skeleton; its one usable 
building was an abandoned. half-finished 
hotel, which was fixed up with beaverboard 
partitions to accommodate classes. Presi- 
dent Ashe himself had to borrow on his 
own insurance policies to help pay profes- 












ay Fisher, David Greenfield 
University oF MIAM 


$5,000,000 transformation. 


sors’ salaries, and Zoologist Pearson had to 
build his own laboratory tables. The whole 
campus seemed so shaky, in fact, that it 
became known throughout the U.S. as 
“Cardboard College.” 

After six years of scrimping and saving, 
going into bankruptcy and buying himself 
out again, Ashe got rid of his debt. By 
1936, he had managed to buy up 59 
acres, collect 1,000 students, Then, during 
the war, the university suddenly began to 
boom. R.A.F. trainees and G.1.s were sent 
there by the thousands. After them came 
hordes of veterans. With a $5,000,000 loan 
from FHA, Ashe started creating the cam- 
pus he had always dreamed of. In 1947 
he opened the streamlined Memorial Class- 
room Building—the first real building the 
university had ever had. 

Two years later, Ashe finished the ad- 
ministration building, put up the lavish 
Student Club, built out over a man-made 
lake eight miles southwest of the center 
of Miami. With gifts from local citizens 
groups and a few Manhattan millionaires 
he built ultramodern classrooms and 
breezeways. He lined his walks with palm 
trees, planted flowering rubber bushes 
poinsettia and bougainvillea. This year 
Miami's enrollment climbed to a total of 
10,000 students. 

Caribbean Center. Today Miami is a 
good deal closer to being the “university 
of the Caribbean” that President Ashe 
wanted, Its Hispanic-American Institute 
oversees courses for some 200 South Amer- 
icans a year, and its regular curriculum 
places considerable emphasis on South 
American studies. Its young school of 
medicine is becoming a center for the 
study of tropical diseases, and its botanists 
are pioneering in ways of preserving. ship- 
ping and marketing tropical fruits. 

To Greater Miami, the university means 
even more. It has the only legitimate thea- 
ter in town, has the only symphony or- 
chestra, owns the only art museum, Under 
new President Pearson, it is obviously not 
planning to stand still. Among its present 
projects: the building of a new $2,000.- 
cco medical school, a Beaux Arts pavil- 
ion, a special school of tropical ag’ -ulture. 
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See how 





Light a PALL MALL and notice how mild 
PALL MALL’s smoke becomes as it is fil- 
tered through PALL MALL’s tradition- 
ally fine mellow tobaccos. At the very 
first puff you can enjoy PALL MALL’s 
cooler, sweeter smoking, 





greater length of fine tobaccos filters 


the smoke on the way to your throat 


Prititiiiiies 


After 5 puffs of each cigarette your 
own eyes can measure the extra length 
for extra mildness as the smoke of PALL 
MALL’s traditionally fine tobaccos is 
filtered further. Moreover, after 10 


“puffs of each cigarette... 


and they are 


Copr. 1953, American Cigarette and Cigar Co., Inc. 


Wherever you go, notice how many 
people hove changed to PALL MALL 
in the distinguished red package. 


1953 





...or 17 puffs, Pall Mall’s greater 
length of fine tobaccos still trav- 
els the smoke further —filters the 
smoke and makes it mild. PALL 
MALL gives you a smoothness, mildness 
and satisfaction no other cigarette offers. 















Children free! 





















There is no charge at Western 
Hotels for children under 14 
when occupying the same room 
with parents. Here are four other 
extra reasons to make WESTERN 
HOTELS your choice. 


reservations service 


Any Western Hotel will 

make reservations for you 
by “Hoteletype” at any of the others 
without additional charge. 


convenient location 


Western Hotels are the 

leading hotels in their 
cities, perfectly located for your needs, 
whether business or pleasure. 


tested recipes 
This little mark 
your menu is your are 
antee of delicious food. It means the 
recipe was created and tested in our 


Research Kitchen in San Francisco, 





You're never a stranger 
in the West when you 
have a Western Hotels 





WESTERN HOTELS 


S. W. Tuurston, President 


Executive Offices: New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle or 160 Central Park 
South, New York City 


LOS ANGELES, Mayfair 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sir Francis Drake 
Maurice 
SEATTLE, New Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mayflower 
PORTLAND, Multnomah, Benson 
SALT LAKE CITY, Vewhouse 
DENVER, Cosmopolitan 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Georgia 
TACOMA, IV’ ee 
WENATCHEE, Cascadian 
BELLINGHAM, Leopold 
WALLA WALLA, Marcus Whitman 
BOISE, Boise, Owyhee 
POCATELLO, Bannock 
BILLINGS, Northern 
PALM SPRINGS, Hotel The Oasis 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Water Log 


Waterworks engineers across the U.S. 
have been puzzled by capricious rises and 
falls in the volume of water used in the 
early evening. Like clockwork on the hour 
and the half hour, the demand shoots 
violently upward—sometimes as much as 

o% during a five-minute period. As puz- 
zled as any of his colleagues, Water Com- 
missioner George J. Van Dorp of Toledo, 
Ohio studied his charts, maps and figures 
and set out to find the culprit. 

In the trade journal Public Works, Van 
Dorp named the villain: television. The 
violent fluctuations in water use, says 
Van Dorp, were caused by televiewers 
who, “having their interest held by the 
program on the air, were, at the end of 


weaken and, next fall, probably will not 
renew her TV commitments. 

Why Paraphrase? Last week Elliott 
Lewis startled his Suspense listeners by 
producing, directing and acting in his own 
version of a two-part adaptation of Shake- 
speare’s Othello. At first he planned to do 
a fast rewrite of Shakespeare, but a friend 
asked: “Why paraphrase? Have you got a 
better line than ‘I hate the Moor’?” In- 
stead, Elliott contented himself with cut- 
ting Othello from 146 minutes to 46. 
Instead of the usual thrill music, he used 
themes from Verdi operas as bridges be- 
tween the action. As Othello, Elliott effec- 
tively portrayed the Moor’s high-minded 
simplicity. Cathy played Desdemona as 
smoothly and efficiently as she plays her 
comedy roles in My Friend Irma. The real 


TELEFLUSH INDEX 


(Millions of genset) 


NORMAL WATER 
PUMPED 


Whot's | 
My Concert Love 
Nome? Lucy 


Those Two 
Newsreel 


the program or during the commercial, 
suddenly released. They then became en- 
gaged in many activities which were water 
consuming .. .” 

Bathrooms account for much of the 
water demand, each flush of a water closet 
requiring eight gallons of water. Van Dorp 
suggested that his findings might be used 
as a swift and foolproof system (dubbed 
Teleflush by the irreverent) of rating TV 
programs. To no one’s surprise, Van 


| Dorp’s system reveals (see chart) that 


Toledo's favorite is the same as the rest of 
the nation’s: J Love Lucy. 


Full Steam Ahead 


For an energetic fellow like Elliott 
Lewis, the great charm of radio is that it 
keeps a man busy.’ Lewis is producer, di- 
rector and actor, or a combination of all 
three, on CBS-Radio’s Suspense (Mon. 
8 p.m.), Broadway Is My Beat (Sat. 
7 p-m.) and Cathy and Elliott Lewis on 
Stage (Thurs. 8:30 p.m.). He also plays 
himself (“just for laughs”) on the Phil 
Harris Show, a wisecracking role that he 
formerly played under the name of Frankie 
Remley. His wife, Cathy, works hard, too: 
she spends six days a week rehearsing and 
playing the part of Marie Wilson’s long- 
suffering roommate in the radio & TV My 
Friend Irma, But she is beginning to 


ACTUAL WATER 
PUMPED 


Polka 


Studio One 
Review 


1:00 RM. 





Time Chart by J. Donovan 


star of the first show was Richard Wid- 
mark as the villainous Iago, full of silky 
menace and tortured hate. Lewis admits 
that his own “hammy ambition” is the 
chief reason for the attempt on Shake- 
speare, but he is quick to add: “TI also 
think Othello is one of the finest suspense 
stories ever told.” 

Blocky (5 ft. 11 in., 200 Ibs.) Elliott 
Lewis began his busy life 45 years ago in 
Manhattan. He headed west to take a pre- 
law course at Los Angeles City College 
but soon drifted into radio acting, and 
remembers the late ’30s as the beginning 
of “the wonderful decade for radio.” He 
utilized his brash New York accent to get 
comedy roles with Jack Benny, Burns & 
Allen, Al Jolson, Ozzie & Harriet Nelson. 
By 1940 he was doing 22 shows a week, a 
mark he broke only during the war. As a 
master sergeant in the Armed Services 
Radio, he handled 120 shows at once and 
found time, during a furlough, to marry 
Cathy Lewis (a mutual friend had thought 
it a good gag to introduce them because 
they had the same last names). 

Academic Life. Last year Elliott's ca- 
pacity for work led him to teach two 
courses on radio at U.C.L.A. He found the 
experience pleasant but disillusioning: “I 
learned that there are commercial and sus- 
taining shows in universities, too. The 
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“At the Royal Mews, | watclied a 
workman apply new gilt to the State Royal Household Cavalry mount sentry duty at Whitehall 
Coach. Come June second, this 192-year every day. When they help escort the State Coach on the later at his club. The Canadian 
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IMPORTED WHISKY MADE BY HIRAM WALKER Pid ocbalice 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


aboard the lovely 





The exciting NEW ship... on 
with a heritage of centuries 


Into this lovely ship has gone all the proud craftsmanship born of 











centuries of tradition every modern device for your picasure 
ind convenience. From the glistening mosaics ot her three 
magnificent outdoor swimming pools to radar; from 


gleaming Venetian crystal to air conditioning; from 


< 
breath-taking tapestries to modern turbines chat oe. 


irive her sleck hull at 23 express-speed 


knots She is the glory of 

vesterday the newest of today 

She is the Andrea Doria, eo AMERICAN EXPORT LINES (General Agents 
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ANDREA DORIA express service on the Sunny Southern Route . 6 days to GIBRALTAR : 8 days to NAPLE . ) days tk d GENOA 
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SATURNIA + VULCANIA + CONTE BIANCAMANDO to AZORES + LISGON + GIBRALTAR + BARCELONA + MAJORCA + PALERMO + NAP 








roy Garrett—Graphic House 
CatHy & E LLIOTT LEWIS 


They can't sit still. 


academic life is not as honest as I'd hoped 
it would be.” Elliott and Cathy Lewis 
earn a combined gross income of $90,000 
a year. By Hollywood standards, they live 
modestly in Beverly Hills (they are only 
now thinking of putting in a swimming 
pool). Elliott scarcely gives TV a passing 
glance (“The biggest TV development was 
enlarging the screen—that made it easier 

c for people to see how bad the shows are”). 
He expects to continue pouring his con- 
siderable energies into radio: “What I 
want most is to have five shows a week on 
which I produce and direct. I have three 
now. Next fall maybe I'll have five. I 
just can’t sit still.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting 


15. Times ore E.D.T., 
Ravio 


Fri iday, Moy 
subje¢ -t to change. 


CBS). 
serial. 


CBS). 


Gunsmoke (Sat. 9.30 p.m., 
Fast-moving. first-rate western 

Theater of Stars (Sun. 6 p.m., 
Van Heflin in The Apple Tree 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. :30 
p.m., NBC). The Importance of 
Earnest, with Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer, 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). June Allyson in The Girl in White. 

TELEVISION 

Ethel & Albert (Sat. 7:30 p.m., NBC). 
A radio veteran becomes a regular TV 
series, starring Peg Lynch, Alan Bunce. 

‘ Adventure (Sun. 5 p.m., CBS). A new 
series in cooperation with the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
Donald O'Connor. 

Toast of the Town (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Another Ed Sullivan biography: “The 
Josh Logan Story.” 

Studio One (Mon. ito p.m., CBS). 
The Laugh Maker, with Jackie Gleason, 
Art Carney, Rita Morley. 


NBC). 
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Make Summer Pay with 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning 


Stop Summer Slump! As temperatures rise, hot, tired, irritated 


workers produce less and less . . 


. accuracy takes a nose dive. 





Install Frigidaire and see how perfect air conditioning boosts morale 
and comfort, which means increased production, and greater profits. 


Compact Self-Contained 


Units in 3, 





5, 7 ton 


capacities. 


SS 


For every business—facts prove Frigidaire is 
an investment toward bigger profits 


Frigidaire Air Conditioning improves all phases 
of business — production, sales, store traffic —to 
increase the earning power of your operation. 
It quickly pays for itself, goes on to build your 
profit picture for years to come. 


Built-in four-way air distribution for allover cir- 
culation without elaborate duct systems or 
extra installation costs. Multipath Cooling 
Units. Large, cleanable-type filter. Powered 
by Frigidaire’s famous XD Meter-Miser sealed 
compressor warranted for 5 years. 


Find your Frigidaire Dealer in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 





Frigidair @ Air Conditioning 


ait conditioning products in the industry 


The most complete line of refrigeration and 
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Stirring 
If you saw the picture of Mr. Fred Cole as 
a “Man of Distinction” in a recent Lord 
Calvert advertisement, you saw the Cole 
swimming pool too. It made a fitting back- 
ground for “Cole of California’, who sat 
on the diving board looking handsome and 
distinguished and holding a highball of 
Custom Distilled Lord Calvert. 





ory 





You may even have noticed the ripples 
on the water. We did. Because when we 
got to California with the photographer to 
take the suit man’s picture, there 
weren't any ripples. There was water in the 


swim 


pool — lovely water, clear as g-n, but no 
ripples. It just laid there. 

“I gotta have ripples,” said the pho- 
tographer. “Otherwise the water looks 
phony.’ We looked at the pool, judged it 
to be a hundred-plus feet long, and asked 
for suggestions. 

“We could all go swimming,” said the 
assistant photographer, hopefully. “You 
could rent a large shark,” said a kibitzer, 
“and let it swim around and make ripples.” 
“You could wait for a small earthquake,” 
said a man from Florida. 

While we were lining up all hands be- 
side the pool, ready to start stirring like 
crazy with ping-pong paddles, polo mallets 
and golf clubs, Mr. Cole came out of the 
house. Apprised of the problem, he stooped 
and twisted a valve. Instantly water rushed 
into the pool, the surface was rippled to a 
fare-thee-well and in no time at all we had 
our picture and departed 

before Mr. Cole had 
quipped, “You folks go right on making a 
big stir with that fine Lord Calvert, and 
let us Californians cope with the swimming | 
pools.” It seemed like sound advice and so 
we came on home, reflecting en route that 
Lord Calvert costs a little more, tastes a 
little better and is darn good whiskey with 
or without ripples 


Lord Calvert 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CORP., N.Y.C. ™ 
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Not, however, 





SPORT 


The Sagging Gate 


Telecasting and broadcasting of maior- 
league baseball games are ruining the 
minors and will thus inevitably dam 
the majors, Baseball Commissioner F 
Frick told U.S. Senators last 
& figures from the Frick argument before 
a Senate interstate commerce subci 
tee: total minor-league attendance Inst 
year was 16 million less than in 1949; 
only 19 of 273 minor-league teams made 
money in 1952. Frick’s pitch to 
tors: give organized baseball the power it 
used to have—before Harry Truman's De- 
partment of Justice threatened antitrust 











week. Facts 








e sena- 





suits—to restrict the broadcasting and 
televising of big-league games in minor- 


league territories. 

While Frick was making his plea in 
Washington, the Associated Press totted 
up the score on major-league attendance 
so far this The finding: a 24% 
drop in attendance as compared with the 
same period in 1952, even after allowance 
for games rained out. 


Rookie's Debut 


Day after day, Rookie Pitcher Alva 
Holloman of the St. Louis Browns plucked 
at Manager Marty Marion’s sleeve. “I'm 
not a bull-pen pitcher Bobo” Hollo- 
man would say. “I'm a starting pitcher. 
Give me a chance.”” Manager Marion just 
kept shaking his head. Two or three times, 
Bobo was called in from the bull pen to 
do a little relief pitching. But the big 
(205 lbs., 6 ft. 2 in.), 27-year-old right- 
hander was not very impressive: ten hits, 
five earned runs in 54 innings. One night 
last week. tired of Bobo’s sleeve pluck- 
ing, Manager Marion finally gave in, told 
Bobo he could start next day against the 
Philadelphia Athletics. 
historic most of it. 

On his way to the mound in the first 


season, 


Bobo made the 


inning, lumbering Bobo paused and 
scratched a “G" and an “N” in the dirt 
along the third-base path. The initials 


were for his son Gary, 6, and wife Nan 


BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 


The major-league leaders after one 
month of play: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Team: Brooklyn 

Pitcher: Simmons, Philadelphia (5-1) 

Batter: Wyrostek, Philadelphia (.406) 

Runs Batted In: Campanella, Brook- 
lyn (38) 


Home Runs: Campanella (10) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Cleveland 

Pitcher: Parnell, Boston (4-0) 
Batter: Kell, Boston (.395) 

Runs Batted In: Elliott, St. L. (21) 
Home Runs: Wertz, St. Louis (5) 
Mantle, New York (5) 
Gernert, Boston (5) 


Team 
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NEW YORK 
WITH A 
FRENCH 
ACCENT! 





$T. MORITZ 
ON-THE- PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
Charles G. Taylor, President 
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OChvestors 


STOCK FUND 


Notice of 3lst Consecutive Dividend. 
The Board of Directors of Investors Stock 
| Fund has declared a quarterly dividend 
of eighteen cents per share payable on 
May 21,1953 to shareholders of record 
os of April 30, 1953. 

H. K. Broadford, President 





P- 
NCI OLS StOCK FUND 


Minneopolis, Minnesota 
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who were sitting in the stands along with 
a hard core of 2,471 other drizzle-soaked 
Browns fans. Inning after inning, Bobo 
went through the initial-scratching rou- 
tine just once. But inning after inning, 
mixing fast balls, curves and sinkers, Bobo 
set the Athletics down. By the fifth, it 
began to occur to the fans that Rookie 
Holloman hadn't give up a hit: when 
one of the A’s got to first on a slow roller 
to the mound that Bobo juggled for a mo- 
ment, the crowd set up a shout for the 
benefit of the official scorer: “Error! 
Error! Error!’ It was ruled an error. | 

In the eighth inning. as the tension rose, 
the Browns’ Rookie Shortstop Bill Hunter 
made a diving stop of a hot grounder and 
threw out the base runner by a step. Bobo, 





| The TIME TESTED 
y MATERIAL 


@ It is non-combustible .. . won't burn. 
@ It is rigid ... doesn't sag or warp. 


@ It has a permanently hard, impervious 
surface, unaffected by time, abrasion 
and exposure to the elements. 





Boso HOLLOMAN @ It won't corrode or stain. 
| was prayin’ and hopin’.’ 

@ It resists chemicals—acids, solvents, etc. 
who had already driven in three runs 
enough to win his own game, heaved a 
huge sigh. In the ninth, the pressure finally 
began to unsettle Bobo just a little. He 
walked the first man on four straight \ 3 ’ “ “a . : 
pitches, issued three more balls to the @ It is easily installed, maintained and 
next batter. Manager Marion was so jit- cleaned by conventional methods. 
tery that he could not bring himself to go 
to the mound to try and settle Bobo down. 


@ It retains its original clarity, brilliance 
and lustrous beauty. 





Old Pitching Pro Harry (“The Cat’) The traditionally-preferred material for window 

Brecheen went out to the mound to talk Send for free catalog, and skylight glazing, glass, and glass alone, 
, ght glazing, g 9 

Bobo out of his nervousness. Bobo threw “ABC's of ROLLED GLASS. gives you the proven performance you need for 


a strike, then another ball, and he had two 
Athletics on the bases. The next batter 
hit into a double play—one out to go toa 
no-hit game. 

Bobo licked his lips, rubbed the ball be- . ’ i 
tween sweating palms, fiddled with his There u ww Substitute hou GLASS! 
cap. faced the plate. First Baseman Eddie 
Robinson, the A’s cleanup batter, stood 


there, easily lifting his big bat. Bob, with 
the ‘ball cradled on his chest a M I $s S I Ss $ I P P LSS COMPANY aes 


Semples on request. better daylighting at ultimately the lowest cost. 


glove and pitching hand, threw a quick 


glance to the runner on first base, took a 88 ANGELICA ST SAINT LOUIS 7, MO 
bead on the plate, and pitched. Robinson 


ind missed. Strike one, Bobo 





NEW YORR « Cn aGOe FUL RTON, CALIF 





swung 
pitched again. Foul tip, strike two. Bobo 
had his control back. His third pitch was 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Can you take 
your shirt off 
in the office? 


Does broiling, soggy weather make work 
miserable? Plan now to work in an ice 
cube this summer, with a Fedders Room 
Air Conditioner in your office! Fedders 
circulates fresh, sparkling cool air, gives 
your office a mountain-resort climate. 
Wrings out excess moisture, keeps humid- 
ity healthfully low. Fedders twin filters 
catch dust, soot, pollens. Keeps offices 
clean, helps relieve hay fever, asthma, 








There's a Fedders unit for every size office. 
Handsome, compact, fits in window with- 
out building alterations, pipes, ducts. 
Quiet-running. Fast, simple installation. 
Closed windows shut out street noises. 
Price: as little as $3 a week! 





NEW! EXCLUSIVE! Fedders Built-In 
Weather Bureau gives the weather you 
want with the touch of a button. Lets you 
control degree of cooling. You can venti- 
late an office, or remove stale, smoky air 
... both without cooling. Year-round value! 
Your Fedders dealer is in the Classified 
under “Air Conditioning”. Call him today! 


FEDDERS 


A Great Name in Comfort 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 
INTERESTING FREE BOOKLETS 


i 
I 
| 
cate 
1 Clip it to your letterhead. Mail to Fedders- 
1 Quigan Corp., Dept. 49, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 

| 

I 

| 


© “Healthier, Happier Living with a Fedders 
Room Air Conditioner” 


0 “How to Sleep Cool When It's Hot” 


ia toes 


in the strike zone. Robinson met it square- 
ly and sent a low liner down the right-field 
line—foul. Bobo pitched again. Again 
Robinson connected and a lazy fly went 
sailing into right field. With the crack of 
the bat, Outfielder Vic Wertz wheeled, 
sped a few steps toward the fence. turned 
and neatly gathered it in for the last out. 

On the mound, as the crowd cheered 
and his jubilant teammates crowded 
around him, Bobo Holloman took off his 
cap and squeegeed his sweating brow with 
the heel of his salary hand. “I was prayin’ 
and hopin’,” he said. He had pitched the 
first no-hitter for a Browns team since 
Bob Groom turned the trick 36 years ago 
to the day. And he was the first major- 
league rookie to pitch a no-hit game in his 
starting appearance since Charles Leander 
(“Bumpus’’) Jones pitched a no-hitter for 
Cincinnati 61 years ago. 


Tips for a Golfer 


Golfer Ike Eisenhower, who has his 


| troubles breaking 90, got a few tips this 


week from Old Pro Tommy Armour, 57, 
who has trouble breaking 70 nowadays. 
But in his prime (the 1920s), Armour 
managed to win professional golf’s triple 


| crown: the U.S. and British Opens and the 


P.G.A. Sitting down with a batch of Ike- 
in-action photographs for This Week Mag- 


azine, Armour tells the President what is | 
The | 


right—and wrong—with his game. 
rest of the U.S.’s 3,265,000 golfers could 
profit by Armour’s tips. 

The President, says Armour, is “at his 
golfing best” on the pitch shot: “the most 
valuable stroke-saving shot in the game” 
(head down, grip strong, feet close to- 
gether}. Says Armour: “It is probably the 
reason the President gets around the golf 
course in the respectable scores I read 
about.” Ike is also a hot shot out of a 
bunker, with “practically perfect’ tech- 
nique (feet flat, head down, full follow- 
through). Says Armour: “Perhaps Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has spent a lot of time 
in sand traps.” 

On the tee and fairway, however, Ike’s 
swings and footwork have a few kinks— 
the result. Armour supposes, of a bad knee 
(an old football injury). Ike's main trou- 
ble in almost every picture: “His right 
knee, and consequently his right side, has 
‘locked’ [i.¢., stiffened} during the hit.” 
Another of Ike's form faults which Ar- 
mour calls “not permissible”: his arms are 
sometimes bent on the follow-through, in- 
stead of going “straight out after the ball.” 

It is Armour’s fond hope. he says, that 
Ike will ask him in for an hour or so of 
coaching some day. Armour’s promise: 
to take five strokes off Ike's score. 


Scoreboard 

@ At Fresno, Calif.. Olympic Shotputter 
Parry O'Brien of the University of South- 
ern California heaved the 16-lb. shot to a 
new unofficial world record in the West 
Coast relays. O'Brien's prodigious heave: 
39 ft. 4 in., bettering the 1950 record of 
Yale’s Jim Fuchs by 2} in. 

@ In Rome, Doris Hart, the U.S.’s No. 2 
women’s tennis player, upset Maureen 
Connolly (No. 1), 4-6, 9-7, 6-3. 











A HEARTY 
WHISKEY 


FOR HEARTY 


holt 


— WHISKEY 





A. Overholt & Company, Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 


CODE EASU COU EO EE AU EATEN TET 
Big News About Public Seating ~ 
NEW, HEAVY-DUTY 
VINYL UPHOLSTERY 
NOW MAKES 


Samson 
Folding Chairs 


WEAR LONGER! 





@ Now—at no extra 
cost—all upholstered 
Samson chairs for 
public seating are 
covered in beavy- 
duty Samsontex 
vinyl, 50% stronger 
than vinyl material 
made for home use! 


Write us, on your letterhead, for “How To Save 
Money On Public Seating.” Ask your Samson 
public seating distributor about special low 
Prices On quantity purchases; or write direct. 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Div. 
Dept. A-A Detroit 29, Wien 


1 Strong Enough To Stand Ox. ! 


SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 


Also makers of famous Samson Folding Furniture for 
the home and «mart Samsonite Luggage for travel 


Se TTT TTT UT EE 
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Photocopies in SECONDS! 





Leh, 
. 





with revolutionary, new 


SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


Remington Rand has done it again. Now a single-unit machine is 
available for the Transcopy method of photocopying... the brand- 
CHECK ALL THESE BENEFITS new Transcopy Duplex. This space-saving, time-saving, work- 
saving development gives you, in seconds, positive ready-to-use 


FOUND ONLY IN photocopies of any record, written, printed or drawn—up to 14144” 


TRANSCOPY DUPLEX wide and of any length, 
* Single Unit HERE’S HOW TRANSCOPY DUPLEX WORKS 
e Economical Insert the document to be copied, with a sheet of Transcopy 


negative paper, in the front slot of the unit. Electrically driven 
belts carry the sheets thru the unit exposing the print and ejecting 
both sheets thru the second slot. Return the original to normal use 


* No Installation Charge 
° Use Anywhere 


¢ Compact — Sturdy and insert the exposed negative sheet with a sheet of positive 
Transcopy paper in the third, for development. Again, electrically 
driven rollers pull the sheets thru the developer and eject the 
sheets from the rear slot. Wait just a few seconds for printing to 
take place, separate the sheets and you have a perfect, ready-to- 
* No Darkroom use positive print — black printing on white background. 


* Any Length Copy 
¢ Clean 


¢ Versatile 


¢ No Running Water 


* No Drying Time 


e ROOM 1907, 315 FOURTH AVE. 
* Positive Prints Memingtorn. Pk caradll wow vous 10, wew vore 
tO 


° Fastest Method | Gentlemen: I am most interested in finding out how I can use ! 

* Simple to Operate | the Transcopy photocopying method in a single machine. Please 

@ 100% Aecarais | send me, without obligation, free folder P-344 explaining in 

detail the operation of Transcopy Duplex. 

* Two Models | | 
| name POSITION | 
| | 

U | Firm — | 

GET ALL THE ANSWERS | 

ADDRESS __ - _ ee | 

In FR. EE rower 

| city ee STATE ———s l 
7 Le 
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There is no greater mark of excellence 
in shoemaking quality and workman- 
ship than the name of STETSON... 
woven in red and white silk like the 
label below ... proudly sewn into the 
lining of every genuine Stetson shoe 


for all the world to plainly see. 





(& 


hace 1335 


Stetsol 


AS YOUR FOOT 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC, 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASS. 




















MUSIC 





Baseball in Cold Blood 


Composer William Schuman, 42, is pres- 
ident of Manhattan's Juilliard School of 
Music. He is also an ardent baseball fan 
(New York Giants) and the unofficial 
coach of the kids in & around his suburban 
New York home. It was practically in- 
evitable that his two interests should 
meet, and last week they did. Schuman’s 
The Mighty Casey, a baseball opera. had 
its world premiére in Hartford, Conn. 

The operatic Casey is not the Yankees’ 
Stengel but the Mudville hero of 
Ernest L. Thayer's famed old rhetorical 
war horse, Casey at the Bat, which builds 
up to one of the biggest letdowns in all 
literature—Casey’s strikeout with two 
men on and two out. 

Librettist Jeremy 
13 stanzas of iambic 
but also worked up a added 
story business besides two more stanzas. 
After a scene outside the Mudville ball- 
park, in which he discloses a few pre- 
ly unrevealed facts Caer was a 
left-handed rightfielder with a batt 
erage of .564), he takes the 
to a spot somewhere back of shortstop 
and puts the poetry into the mouth of a 
narrator, 


Casey 


Gury preserved the 
heptameter intact, 


good deal of 





vious 





audience 


the entire 
freezes into a tintype tableau. Then 
ybody but Casey (Louis Venora), who 
is impressive but mute, bursts into songs 
of Schuman and Gury devising. A 
them: a what-does-the-catcher-say- o-the- 
pitcher number, a_ kill-the-umpire rhu- 
barb and, after the immortal third strike, 
2 heartfelt requiem. But the piece ends 
on a happy note: Casey is still a hero to 
his girl. Musically, the opera was in- 


As each stanza is declaimed 


cas 








nong 











Tue Micuty Casey (LEFT 


After strike 4 





though at an 
about 20 
the Hart- 
most of it 
g hand ; 


genious if not immortal 
hour and 20 minutes, it was 
minutes too long. Nonetheless 
ford audience seemed to like 
and gave the composer a rousin 
the end. 

Composer Schuman decided on his base- 
ball theme “in cold blood,” while search- 
ing his mind for an “American” subject. 
Unlike many a new opera. his Casey is 
scheduled to be performed again. Pro- 
ducer Alfred (The Voice of the Turtle) 
de Liagre Jr. expects to give it its Broad- 
way innings next season. 


Missionary to the English 

The world’s No. 1 admirer of the music 
of English Composer Frederick Delius 
(1862-1934) is crusty Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, founder of a society in Delius’ hon- 
or, conductor of most of the available 
recordings of the He once (in 
called the Delius “the 
greatest and most far-reaching incident in 
music duting the last 50 years,” and he 
meant every word of it. 

Still crusading last week, Sir Thomas 
took his famed Roval Philharmonic Or- 
chestra to Oxford's New Theater for the 


composer, 
career of 


1934) 








world premiére of Delius’ 61-year-old 
opera, /rmelin. For four rigade the wistful 
music wended its peaceful way. The Prin- 
cess ematin rejected her Behe suitor, ex- 


plaining, in effect, that she was not frigid 
just waiting for her dream man. She final- 
ly got him in the last scene, in the 
of a swineherd. 

The London Times called it “an ex- 
quisite opera,” but the review otherwise 
showed no deep enthusiasm for the work. 
The Manchester Guardian faint-praised it 
as “full of sweet sounds that give d ht 


person 





) & FRIENDS 
iem. 
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al? Conchhitontag 


a vigorous new sales force 


pays for itself out of profits 


What story does this picture tell? The customer is buying 
a handbag from the saleslady in this small and attractive 
shop. And in the foreground is another salesman—one 
of the most accomplished in the world of business —a 
Carrier Weathermaker. It cools the air, filters it, removes 
annoying moisture and creates a quiet, comfortable buy- 
ing atmosphere. ® The Weathermaker is the largest 
selling self-contained air conditioner in America. More 
smart shops, more busy offices, more fine restaurants buy 
it than any other make. Handsome, dependable, efficient— 


the Weathermaker pays for itself. An Oklahoma City 


shoe store says: “Our dollar volume increased 12%.” A 





Ps a4 a oO] ao 
( Gaui Tel Ar ) 
a "sell 


first name in air conditioning 
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Shreveport jewelry store says: “Our summer sales vol- 
ume is up 50%.” A New York men’s wear store says: 
“We enjoyed an increase of 30% in number of sales.” 
® There is Carrier air conditioning equipment for your 
business, whatever your business, whatever your require- 
ments. Carrier makes a wider range than any other manu- 
facturer. Carrier people founded the air conditioning 
industry more than 50 years ago. Today more Carrier air 
conditioning is serving more people and more purposes 
than any other make, All this experience is yours to com- 
mand, Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Diree- 


tory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 


61 





and do not hurt or exacerbate in the least 


eo 2 ) Y ) The 
Quietest Tread on Earth na rat a 


is not sti ge eworthy. The plot is too essed 


Outgrips, Outwears them all! 250. So. 


“What do you want in opera?” he de- 
manded. “Imagination, feeling, poetry, 
ee aN romance. You don’t want thinking. Musi- 
, ia. cians don’t think. Delius is a world of 
fantasy, the miracle of English music. Yet 
. ARMSTRONG | these people who have the ears of Midas 
3 Vy , 
= “in flu 
= 
5 PREMIUM 
| 
Wee 


wf Zz 


_ 0 


haven't the sense to vaunt him.” 
THE MIRACLE-RIDE TIRE 


As for English music critics, added Sir 
~ i 


Thomas, they can be divided into three 


groups: “The first consists of three or four 
For safety, silence, comfort and long 


people who write about music in a schol- 
arly, accurate. knowledgeable manner. 
After them comes a handful which write 
life—found in no other tire— Armstrong 
brings you four “world’s firsts."’ (1) 
Exclusive Interlocking Safety Tread 
—all directional, for greater “hold” 
forward, backward, sideways. (2) Ex- 
clusive Silent Traction design cancels 
out hum and sing for world’s quietest 
ride! (3) Exclusive Intra-Tread Bump- 
ers hold tread ribs apart-—muffle squeal. 
(4) Exclusive Uni-Cushion Contour 
place more rubber on road for smoother 
riding—longer wear. Look in the Classi- 
fied Phone Directory under “Tires” 
for your nearest Armstrong Dealer, 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
FOR 3 FULL YEARS! 


i ( 











@ Holds straight along the “Lifeline.”” No Unserviceable tire will be replaced by com- 
dangerous side-skids even on sharp curves parable new tire with full credit for period of 
or wet roads. Armstrong grips in all direc- guarantee not realized. 


tions—hugs the road for dear life. 





Composer De.ius 


Class 3 is hopeless. 


brightly and amusingly about music. They 
know little about it, are clever in avoiding 
the use of technical terms—and might 
just as well be reporting cattle shows. The 
third group is much larger. Its members 
are quite hopeless—drooling, driveling 
doleful, depressing dropsical drips. All 
English critics, without exception, are 
timid and conventional.” 

But he still saw hope for his composer 


@ Side skids like this—big cause of acci- 
dents! Unlike conventional tires (above) 
Armstrong holds forward, backward, side- 
ways—no chance to skid over safety line. . 4 “T must have produced 100 operas which 

the press has described as negligible; they 

all entered the repertoire. It took the press 

nearly 150 years to appreciate Mozart's 
| operas. Delius has only been dead 20. 
There is a chance—by the end of the 
century.” 


_ New Pop Records 

| Fletcher Henderson, a man who not 
Only wrote but played swing music before 
Benny Goodman, got attention from two 
big labels last week, four months after his 
death. On a Decca LP called The Fletcher 
Henderson Memorial Album, the band- 
leader-arranger takes his band (vintage 
1933-34) through eight breezy tunes. Most 





ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY, West Haven 16, Conn.; Norwalk, Conn.; Natchez, Miss.; Des Moines, 
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KEN HURD “WEAR-TESTS” NEW KIND OF SUMMER SUIT 


One of the most revealing tests you 
can give a summer suit is to pack it in 
a bag, take it to New York City, and 
wear it for a week end. 


That is the test Ken Hurd gave one 
of the new cord suits made with 
“Orlon.” It was packed for hours. 
Worn toa movie. To the United Nations 
Building. To church. It rode ona sight- 
seeing bus, the subway. It went 


Mrs, Hurd's dresses are also made of “‘Orlon.” Du Pont makes fibers, does not make fabrics or garments. 
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to the top of the RCA Building, 
took a boat around Manhattan, had 
dinner in Chinatown. Sunday night, it 
was put on a hanger. Monday morn- 
ing, it was still crisp, still had its press. 


Such advantages in cords, tropicals, 
and seersuckers are made possible by 
proper use of “Orlon” acrylic fiber. 
Enjoy these benefits yourself, by ask- 
ing for “Orlon” at your favorite stores. 


"Orlon™ is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 





FRIDAY NIGHT, dinner in Chinatown. 


Tried chopsticks. Even after being 
packed for hours, Ken’s suit was still 
neat and well pressed. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, visited the 
U.N, Building. Lightweight construc- 
tion of fabric of Du Pont “Orlon” 
makes it cool and comfortable. 





SUNDAY MORNING, to church. After 
having been packed and worn all 
week end, Ken's suit of “Orlon” didn’t 
even need to be pressed. 


One of Dy Pont's 
modern-living fibers 


ORLON’ 
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There Is 
Really Only One Address 


CL 
ANI i 
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AMBA 
Sbotels—€ eh 


Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor 
Television and Radio 


The World Famous 


P ?? 
Hump Koom 
and THE BUTTERY 


Frank Bering, Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Eugene Borrett, V.P. 


North State Parkway 
at Goethe 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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—~ I$ THE NEWS 


in this exclusive Cord suit 


ty HASPEL 


Du Pont describes the amazing 

performance of this suit 

elsewhere in this magazine. 

We will direct you to the respected 
clothier in your community who 


is prepared to introduce it to you. 


Priced at only $39.75 


LOVE is wonderful we 





agree...but “there is nothing finer 
§ g 


“ROMBERG- 





than a $ 


CARLSON? in TV 


CLASSIC 21 exclusive Panoramic Vision, 
for the widest viewing angle in 21 inch TV. 


ain blond oak 


venecrs OF ribbon-striped mahogany vc- 


Decorator-styled, in comb-g 





neers. A happy choice indeed for the new 
center of interest in your family life. 


STROMBEIG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. | 








famed: /t’s the Talk of the Town, Wrap- 
pin’ It Up, Down South Camp Meetin’, 
Four stars who helped make the. band 
famous—Saxophonists Coleman Hawkins 
and Benny Carter, Clarinetist Buster Bai- 
ley and Trumpeter Red Allen 
sizzling solos. 

Benny Goodman Presents Fletcher 
Henderson Arrangements (Columbia ) is 
a more exciting performance, largely be- 
cause of the supercharging of the Good- 
The disk is more than a 
Henderson's arrange- 





play some 


man ensemble. 
sentimental gesture 
ments were the hard core of the Goodman 
library, gave the band its distinctive char- 
acter. Standouts Honeysuckle Rose, 
Henderson Stomp. 

Other new pop records 

The Magnificent Marion MacPartland 
LP). English-born Pianist Mac- 
Partland puts out her jazz with neatness 


(Savoy 


and refinement. Here she offers six tunes, 
each in a mood as distinct as its title 
Limehouse Blues is fast and fantastic, 
Hallelujah wild and gay, Moonlight in 
Vermont cool and wistful. 

On Your Toes (Portia Nelson, Jack 
Cassidy; orchestra and chorus conducted 
by Lehman Engel; Columbia LP). The 
1936 Broadway musical, revived on rec- 
ords. Particularly welcome for reviving 
two of Broadway's sweetest songs: Quiet 
Night and Glad to Be Unhappy. 

Woody Herman Goes Native (Mars 
LP). Swing Bandleader Herman is part 
proprietor of this comparatively new la- 
bel, which features recordings of his own 
outfits. This one concentrates on tricky 
Calypso rhythms, juggled with virtuosity. 

Body and Soul (George Shearing Quin- 
tet: M-G-M). Pianist Shearing has his 
sophisticated moments with this oldtimer, 
but the top kicks come from Jean Thiele 
mans’ mellow harmonica playing. 

Heap Big Heat (Buddy Morrow Or- 
chestra; RCA Victor). Basically just an 
old rhythm cliché—a slow drag with a 
solid thump—but Morrow gives it a rous- 
ing treatment. 

I'm Walking Behind You (Frank Si- 
natra; Capitol). A tear-dripper in which 
Frankie Sinatra promises to be loyally 
standing by on his false love's wedding 
day. 

Moanin’ Low (Libby Holman; Decca 
Curtain Call Series). A nostalgic reissue 
of Torch Singer Holman wailing one of 
the most memorable blues songs of 1929. 

Oo What You Do to Me (Patti Page; 
Mercury). Patti Page, back to Topic A 
after proving, in a song about a doggie in 

window, that she can make a hit with- 
oul appealing to any fundamental instinet 
whatever. Bound for the bestseller lists. 

Uska Dara (Eartha Kitt: Victor). 
Uska Dara (Usktdar) is a town in Turkey, 
ind this har 


of the local color. 


em-style number reports some 
Songstress Kitt, who 
once played Istanbul, tackles the Turkish 
explains them in a 





lyrics with enthusiasn 
couple of English interludes. 

Sorry, Baby, You Let My Love Get 
Cold (Peggy Lee: Decca A chilly rejec 
tion of an old flame, sung with the same 
kind of dusky emphasis Songstress Lee 
gave to Why Don’t You Do Right? 
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America is Ideas 


.+.+ “translated” by metals such as Nickel into 
all manner of things that make for better living 


Ly; 

-- HE Savannah, pioneer ocean-going steamship, 
4 © was an American idea. 

a 


So, too, was Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. And 
the Wright Brothers’ airplane. 


Great as these American ideas were, they didn’t ask 
too much of metals... at first. 


But as time went on... 


As the stately-moving Savannah (1819) evolved into the 
speedy S.S. United States (1952), world’s fastest liner... 


As McCormick's simple, little reaper (1831) developed 
into the big, complex combine of today... 


As the Wright Brothers’ rickety flying machine 
(1903) was transformed into the soaring, swifter- 
than-sound jet plane... 


As time went on, designers and engineers had to ask 
more and more of metals, both new and old alike: more 
strength, more resistance to heat damage, more 
toughness, more hardness, more corrosion resistance. 


In general engineers got what they asked for, too. 
Thanks mainly to metallurgical research. And to 
industry’s ingenuity in utilizing Nickel to add new 
properties to other metals and to produce new alloys 
for special purposes. 


Today, Inco Nickel is used to add strength, toughness, 
or other special properties to more than 3,000 iron, 
copper, aluminum and other alloys. 


Nickel Alloys are aboard the S. S. United States. 
They’re in vital parts of most big harvesting machines. 
In the engines of jet planes, too. 


And The International Nickel Company is constantly 
exploring and developing new alloys containing Nickel 
to have the right metal ready when the next big, 
bright idea comes along. 
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Pioneer Ocean- 
going Steamship 


When ideas call for metals... Television, fresh water from the 


sea, atomic power—ideas like these usually call for Nickel 
somewheres along the line. Get the inside story on “Your 
Unseen Friend.” Write for your FREE copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write The International Nickel Co., Dept. 185b, 
New York 5, N.Y. O1053, T.1.N. Co 


ilies: 


FiNcon The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Now! The miracle strength 
for only a few dollars 


IMPROVED TREAD RUBBER 
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Here’s proof that the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion is 
up to 80% stronger than a tire with standard cords, and 
may take up to twice the punishment. 

A brick was mounted on the hydraulic press above—a 
brick such as you might hit on the road today. That 
brick came down on the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion 
with a force of 8560 lbs.—the tread was driven clear to the 





OLD-STYLE TREAD RUBBER 


Tests prove new tread rubber gives 

up to 21% more nonskid mileage! 

A new development in rubber-toughening carbon-black 

gives the Super-Cushion a new kind of tread rubber. 

Gives you up to 21°, more nonskid mileage—as much 

as an extra 1,000 miles for every 5,000 you used to get. 
Both tires above were driven the same distance. The 

tire at the right is smooth. But the new Super-Cushion 

with improved tread rubber still has thousands of miles 

of safe, nonskid driving left. 








“Brick bat’ test fails to break All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion at 8560 Ibs.! 
Tire with standard cords breaks at 4040 Ibs.! 


rim, but that tough all-Nylon cord body bounced back 
without a break! 

In this particular test, with the amazing resilience of 
Nylon, the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion withstood 
more than twice as much force as the tire with standard 
cords. Extra strength like that means longer tire life, 
greater safety against impact blowouts! 





All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushions give 
smooth comfort on rough roads! 
There has never been such a smooth-riding, popular- 
priced tire with all the advantages of this new All-Nylon 
Cord Super-Cushion, Even that rough country road 
above smoothed out under the soft resilience of this 
amazing new tire. 

You see, the lighter, stronger Nylon cords flex more 
easily, really cushion the jars and shocks. Ask for a 
demonstration ride at your Goodyear dealer’s and see. 








of a Nylon Cord Tire 
|more than a standard tire! 


ALL-NYLON CORD TIRE now added to world famous Super-Cushion line! 
New tread rubber gives up to 21% more mileage! 


| 


Up to now the vastly superior strength and safety, the 
longer life of the all-Nylon cord auto tire, have been 
available only from Goodyear and only in Goodyear’s 
highest-priced tires. 

Now Goodyear presents the miracle All-Nylon Cord 
Super-Cushion, priced within the reach of every motorist. 
And gives you up to 21% extra tread mileage, too! 

Think what this means: Now, for just a few dollars 
more than you formerly paid for a standard tire, you 
can get an all-Nylon cord tire with up to 80% more 
strength for longer life and safety against blowouts. 





It’s the modern miracle-strength tire 
for today’s modern driving conditions! 


Cars get more powerful. Super-highway and turnpike 
driving conditions become more and more common. For 
this type of driving, safety demands the strongest, saf- 
est, coolest-running tires that man can devise. 

And experience proves that Nylon cord tires are cooler- 
running, and up to 80% stronger than any other tires. 
So, get the tire designed for tough driving conditions— 
the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion by Goodyear. 


And in addition, this new tire gives you the benefit of 
one of the most important developments in years... a 
new tread rubber that actually gives you as much as an 
extra 1,000 miles for every 5,000 you used to get! 

And you get all this in the world’s most popular low- 
pressure tire . . . the Super-Cushion by Goodyear . . . 
made up to 80% stronger, even more comfortable riding 
by the miracle strength and resilience of Nylon cords. 

See this great new All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion tire 
at your Goodyear dealer’s now! Ask him for a demon- 
stration. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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See your Goodyear dealer today. Although he may not have 
your size because of the limited supply of Nylon cord, he will 
be glad to accept your order for future delivery. 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR, 


Miracle All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion 


’ GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.— The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Cut costs with a thrifty 
new Studebaker truck 


Hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks are 
saving millions of dollars a year for their owners. 
Get your share of this economy jackpot. 
over to a new 1953 Studebaker truck. Cut your 
gas costs—and your repair bills—as never before. 


Stop in and see your nearby Studebaker dealer. 





You can park with ease in a Stude- 
baker truck. Its variable-ratio steer- 
ing gives you steadily increasing 
leverage as you turn the wheel. You 
get this feature in all Studebaker 
truck models from }4 ton to 2 ton, 


Cab steps are enclosed inside the 
doors—a safeguard against slippery 
mud, muck and slush. Doors have 


automatic “hold-open"’ stops—close 
securely on tight-grip rotary latches. 
Big-vision windshield and windows. 


Switch 





It's a cinch to load and unload a Studebaker pick-up. You 
simply slide things on and off the low-level box. Studebaker 
trucks come in 1) ton, 34 ton and 1 ton pick-ups or stakes and 
husky 1) and 2-ton models. Choice of two great Studebaker 
truck engines—the high efficiency Econ-o-miser—the high 
torque Power-Plus. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


© 1953, The Studebaker Corporation. South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. 








we Heres one headache 


Can-Can (music & lyrics by Cole a 9 
Porter; book by Abe Burrows) is a period 6 
musical in the good but also the bad sense ral TAIS@ Wor CUT e 
of the word. It often captures the rakish, 
even the Lautrec-ish animation of Paris 
in the ‘gos, but it has often, too, the A raise can work wonders. But raises, alone, can’t hold valuable 
feeble plotting and labored prattle of 
memory-book musicomedy. Actually a 
number of things in it merit high praise, 
but these do not include such trifles as Eyes can take only so much punishment. They weren’t cut out to 


the music, the lyrics or the libretto. fight day-long battles with crippling glare and gloom. Even strong 
The music is pleasant enough, but not 


people to unpleasant jobs . . . jobs made actually harmful by bad 


lighting! 


eyes succumb to strain. And when they do, headaches and fatigue 


close to par for Cole Porter: it has a 131 

“school of Cole Porter” air. The lyrics nn 

would not be a credit to anyone, and for This Girl Friday can tell you all about it. She can’t take it much 
Porter they fall woefully flat. Abe Bur- longer. Is she working in your office? 


rows’ book, largely concerned with the | 





GWEN VERDON 
Thanks to Eve, genuine sex. 


love of a priggish young judge (Peter 
Cookson) and a prancing, Montmartre 
Jezebel, rises only once—in a funny duel 
scene—from banality to Burrows. 
These drawbacks out of the way—ex- 
cept that they never are for long—Can- 
Can whirls and foams. Jo Mielziner’s sets 
of Montmartre rooftops, studios and dives 
are charmingly evocative, and Michael 
Kidd has worked up the best dances of Because Day-Brite office lighting is com- ment. May we show you how Day-Brite 





the season. There is a fine, hair-dragging fortable for employees, it increases can help your business? Day-Brite Light- 
apache number, a legsome can-can, and an 


a office output, simplifies work, reduces ing, Inc., 5472 Bulwer Ave., St Louis 7, 
hanting, Garden of Eden ballet spoof, 














pa 7 . waste and raises morale. Day-Brite Mo. In C Amalgamated Electric 

full of flamingoes, frogs and inchworms , ; 

as well as Eve and the serpent. As Eve lighting is a practical, profitable invest- Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario, 

(and several other things), red-headed : 
Gwen Verdon has a wonderfully fetching 320 
dance personality; as the Jezebel, Paris’ | = “DECIDEDLY BETTER” PEE — 
blonde Lilo has lots of voice. as well as eo 

personality. Thanks to these girls and the DAY BRITE. 

can-can spirit, the show has genuine sex, Lighting Firttares 

if only the most intermittent sparkle. “4 x 
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Tells His Patients 
What to Smoke! 


Filtered Cigarette 
Smoke Is Better 
For Health 


Prominent Physician Tells 
Patients —“Smoke Viceroy Filter- 
Tip Cigarettes. The Nicotine And 

Tars Trapped By The Viceroy 
Filter Cannot Reach Mouth, 
Throat Or Lungs!” 


New York—A leading New York 
physician in a 


VICEROYS COST 
ONLY A PENNY 
MORE THAN 
BRANDS WITHOUT 
FILTERS 





MEDICINE 





Historic Operation 
Nothing has been dearer to the sur- 


geon’s heart than the dreat 








machine 
to replace the heart ping pa- 
tient’s blood during an ition. To be 
thoroughly effective, it must also do the 
work of the lungs and oxygenate the 
blood. Only with such equipment could 
the su perform delicate operations 






with veart in his hand 


ind ¥ 


1 full view, 
th no blood flowing through it. Last 
week Philadelphia’s Dr. John H. Gibbon 
Jr. made the dream 

His patient, Cecelia Bavolek, 18, 






i reality. 


1 fresh- 





man at Wilkes College in Wilkes-Barre, 
P was not yet born when Dr. Gibbon 
began the painstaking job of designing and 








testing equipment which ultimately led to 
last week's historic operation. Cecelia had 


= . ®, 


assisting surgeons, laid bare her heart. 


They opened the two large veins carrying 





blood to it, and slipped in plastic tubes 
which drained the blood away to the 
irtificial heart-lung. There, one pump 
drew in the blood. Another speede 0 
an oxygen chamber, where it flowed over a 


set of metal grids like the plates in a 


t Electronic controls kept 


made sure that 


Storage battery. 
the flow rate just right 
oxygen was added and carbon dioxide 
taken away in exact amounts, and even 
kept the blood at the prope 


acidity. A third pump sent the refreshed 





blood back into an artery above the left 
side of Cecelia’s heart. 

A Look into the Heart. Cecelia and 
the machine were hooked together for 45 
minutes, For 26 ot those minutes the ma- 


} | 


chine breathed for her and pumped her 





PHILADELPHIA’s MECHANICAL Heart & LuNGS 
Like drying out a well. 


a heart murmur which got worse. Her trou- 


| ble was diagnosed as a hole in the wall be- 


tween the two upper quarters (auricles) 
of her heart. Each minute this caused 
several quarts of blood returning from her 
lungs to be promptly shunted back there, 
wasting a lot of her heart’s energy. 

Oxygen Added. When Cecelia was in 
high school, Dr. Gibbon had brought his 
machine along to the point where the 
heart part worked fine on dogs. But he was 
still not ready to try it on a human patient 
(Time, Sept. 26, 1949). Then Detroit re- 
searchers described a machine which had 
done part of the work of a man’s heart, 
but not his lungs (Time, Oct. 27). 

By last week Dr. Gibbon was satisfied 
at last with both the heart and lung sec- 
tions of his machine. At Philadelphia's 
Jefferson Hospital, Cecelia Bavolek was 
anesthetized and Dr. Gibbon, with two 


blood. In that time, Dr. Gibbon lifted up 
her heart and opened it so that the aper- 
ture (as big as a half-dollar) between the 
auricles was in full view. He stitched that 
up with relative ease since he was work- 
ing in a bloodless “dry field,” although 
Cecelia’s heart kept beating because its 
muscle was getting a full blood supply. 
Even more important, so was her brain. 

Said Dr. Gibbon, too ¢ amera-shy to pose 
with the apparatus: “The machine is not 
a cure-all for all heart conditions. It will 
probably be used chiefly on patients born 
with a deformed heart. It can't help 
coronary artery disease or hearts crippled 
by diseases of old age. But now, for the 
first time, it is possible to look into the 
heart. It’s sort of like drying out a well 
to do some work at the bottom of it.” 

Her heart's well refilled, Cecelia Bavolek 
was due home late this week. 
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On towers 20 to 35 miles apart, “dishes” 
like this direct microwaves in a straight 
line—relay them at the speed of light. 


Out of this “dish” 
come service and safety 


Like a pole line in the sky, the RCA microwave system gives 
industry, business, transportation and police, a new, more efficient 
means of communication. 

Needing no wires, economical to install and maintain, RCA 
microwave is “weatherproof.” Wind and rain almost never affect 
its performance while, obviously, ice won't form on a radio beam 
‘ to put it out of action. 

On new super-highways, RCA microwave and g F 
RCA mobile radio help control traffic flow, Useful wherever man must communicate with man, or control 
help police trap lawbreakers—just as conse’- industrial operations, the increased efficiency of microwave is 
vation officials use it to catch poachers, or : 


3 another example of RCA leadership in research and engineering. 
to warn against the danger of fire and flood. 


Such leadership gives you better value in any product or service 
of RCA and RCA Victor. 


TV NETWORKS THAT SPAN THE CONTINENT ARE MADE 
POSSIBLE BY MICROWAVE RADIO RELAY STATIONS 





RCA microwave helps oil companies move 
oil through pipelines, gives power companies 
better control of current, is used in mining, 
lumbering, and by the fishing industry. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio —first in television 
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You can rearrange existing offices 
or partition new space quickly and 


economically with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Movable Walls. 


These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... and 
extra strong to withstand shock and 
abuse. Also, they are light in weight, 
easy to install and relocate. The “dry 
wall” method of erection assures 
lictle or no interruption to normal 
business routine. 


Johns-Manville Movable Walls 


JOUNS MANVILLE 


when and where 
you want them! 


Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Movable Walls permit 
quick, economical space 
changes—they provide 
modern, efficient offices. 


may be used as ceiling-high or free- 
standing partitions. The complete 
wall, including doors, glazing and 
hardware, is installed by Johns- 
Manville’s own construction men 
under the supervision of trained J-M 
engineers—responsibility is undivided, 


An estimate will convince you that 
the cost of J-M Movable Walls com- 
pares favorably with other types of 
wall construction. For details write 
Johns-Manville, Dept.T M, Box 60, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1; Ontario. 


3/Y\ Johns-Manville 
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Order in Disorder? 


When Karl Menninger was a reporter 
on the Topeka Capital, he learned to pack 
the “who, what, where, when & how” of a 
news story lead into a few short, sharp 
words, Then he became a_ psychiatrist, 
like his father and brother William (Time, 
Oct. 25, 1948), and ever since, he has 
found himself hearing and talking, read- 
ing and writing a jabberwocky jargon 
which meant different things to different 
experts and nothing to most laymen. Last 
week, Psychiatrist Menninger struck a 
blow for common sense and understanda- 
bility in the naming of mental illness. 

At the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion meetings in Los Angeles, Dr. Men- 
ninger suggested that the pseudo-scien- 
tific classification of mental illnesses into 
neuroses (or psychoneuroses) and psy- 
choses be dropped, and with it such terms 








St. Loui 


Post-Dispatch 
PSYCHIATRIST MENNINGER 
As simple as one, two, three. 


as schizophrenia, catatonia, paranoia and 
manic-depressive psychosis. To take its 
place he proposed a simple one-two-three- 
four grading of mental illnesses according 
to severity, this to be judged by the de- 
gree to which the patient has lost contact 
with the world around him. 

“The process involved in mental ill- 
ness,” said Psychiatrist Menninger, “con- 
sists of increasing efforts by the patient to 
keep control of himself. These take chang- 
ing forms. But there is order even in this 
disorder."’ Theory aside, he had a practical 
reason for the suggested change: “Four- 
fifths of the people who have what we 
have been calling a psychosis or psycho- 
neurosis get well in the better hospitals, 
where such terms are not used in the 
patient's hearing.” 

Dr. Menninger’s idea did not come to a 
vote, but he expects to bring it up again 
soon at a get-together on psychoanalysis 
in London. 

In the where 118 


scientific sessions, 
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“AND THIS MEANS A LEFT TURN, DOESN'T IT?” 


“ 


T SURE DOES, TOMMY. If grown-up drivers knew their 
I signals and ‘rules of the road’ as well as you do, 
there'd certainly be fewer accidents!" 

Being a safe driver is part of a car owner's responsibil- 
ity—and so is carrying adequate automobile insurance, 


with safe limits of liabiliry 


| 


Talk over your needs with your friendly Hardware 


Mutuals representative. There's a lot you should know 


about Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy” It 
assures you fast, sympathetic, day-and-night service wher- 
ever you drive in the U.S.A.—plus prompt, fair claim 
handling. Dividend savings returned to policyholders 
now roral more than $110,000,000 

Call Western Union by number, 


1 like the name and address of your nearest 


ask for Operator 25, and 
say you’ 


Hardware Mutuals representative. Contact him today! 


fnsurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PAINT INSURANC 















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to produce a superior thinner 
that would make paint easier to 
apply, and obtain maximum cov- 
erage without harming the quality 
of the finish. 


SOLUTION... 


..- Hercules® Turpentine. Avail- 
able for over 30 years, it is rated 
as the highest-quality type thinner 
for oil paints. Hercules Turpentine 
meets U.S. government specifica- 
tions for pure spirits of turpentine. 
The first turpentine to be pack- 
aged in cans, it is available in 
pint, quart, gallon, or five-gallon 
orange-and-black containers. 


RESULT... 


...+ painted surfaces that look bet- 
ter and last longer. Many painters 
and householders prefer Hercules 
Pure Spirits of Turpentine because 
it blends easily and evenly, keys 
the paint to the surface. Repre- 
senting less than two cents of the 
paint dollar, this high-quality 
turpentine is sound insurance 
against paint failures caused by 
inferior thinners. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 
. insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


Hi R( r j ] ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Maurey Garber 


New York City’s SypHttis DETECTIVES AT WoRK 


For puzzled pas 


papers were given (many of them in high- 
ly technical trade talk), members heard: 
@ A report by a University of Washing- 
ton research team that excessive crying 
by infants. usually called “three-months 
colic.” is directly traceable to the moth- 
er’s behavior. If the mothers are incon- 
sistent in their care, offering food irreg- 
ularly, sometimes nursing the babies when 
they are restless and at other times ignor- 
ing them, the babies not only cry more 
but grow more slowly than those who get 
consistent, considerate care. 

@ The story of a young mother with a 
triple personality. Drs. Corbett H. Thig- 
pen and Hervey M. Cleckley of Augusta 
Ga. told of a patient whom they called 
Eve White who had a second personality 
“Eve Black,” and a third known simply 
as “Jane.” Prim and proper Eve White 
seemed to be unaware of the existence of 
Eve Black, but in the Eve Black phase 
she became coquettish and informal to 
the point of recklessness. Moreover, Eve 
in the third person. Sample quote: “When 
Black knew Eve White, and spoke of her 
I go out and get a little polluted, she 
wakes up with the hangover and timidly 
wonders what in hell’s made her so damned 
sick.” Jane suddenly appeared during a 
psychiatric interview. She knows what 
both Eves can do, and shows promise of 
doing better in life than either of them. 


Blood on the Sidewalks 


“Step right up, folks, and have your 
health checked,” blared the sound trucks 
on lower Manhattan's Mulberry Street 
last week. “Step up and get a blood test— 
it’s free. it’s easy and it’s quick.” Befit- 
ting Mulberry Street’s cosmopolitanism, 
the English spiels alternated with the 
same pitch in Italian, Spanish and Chi- 
nese. At three intersections spaced two 
blocks apart, teams of clerks and techni- 
cians from the city’s Health Department 
were ready for the customers at sidewalk 
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ers-by, a forthright inswer, 


stands surrounded by hospital screens. 

If a passer-by, puzzled by the vague 
wording of the come-on, asked what the 
test was for, he got a forthright answer 
syphilis, If he was bashful or figured that 
this was none of his business, he got a 
pamphlet spelling out the dangers of un- 
detected syphilis. But plenty of men (and 
a few women) interrupted their window- 
shopping or lunchtime sauntering to step 
behind the screens and take the test. 

With one of the volunteer's arms bared 
and a rubber tube wrapped tight around 
it, a technician slipped a needle into a 
vein and drew out 5 cc of blood. The 
donor's name and address were noted and 
he was promised a prompt report by mail. 
Of the first day’s 415 samples, 388 were 
negative; the rest were positive or doubt- 
ful. To each of these 27 subjects went a 
letter asking him to return for further 
testing or to see his own doctor and have 
him send the Health Department a report. 
After a while, if it hears nothing, the 
Health Department will do some sleuthing. 

Behind the New York City campaign 
is a U.S. Public Health Service grant of 
$50,000 to try to find out how many un- 
reported and probably unsuspected cases 
of syphilis are walking the streets. Experts 
believe that even if every new case of 
syphilis could be cured by penicillin, the 
disease still would not die out because 
there is always an infectious reservoir of 
old and unreported cases. On the side- 
walks of Mulberry Street they hope to 
learn something about the size of that 
reservoir. 


Cancer & Hormones 


Many of the most alert minds in U.S. 
medicine were assembled in Atlantic City 
last week fora give & take on what’s new. 
As usual, much that the researchers had 
delved for would not make much differ- 
ence to ailing mankind for years to come. 
But a report to the American Society for 






ANT a quick answer to towel 
Wea Install Nibroc—largest 
selling paper towel for industrial 
and institutional use. Nibroc’s bet- 
ter quality — plus superior absorb- 
ency, strength and softness — means 
fewer towels used. Cabinets hold 
more towels; there is less servicing. 
Towel costs topple. Multifold or 
singlefold, white or natural. 









NEW~NIBROC 
TOILET TISSUE | 

ae 
For industrial.and institutional use. 
White and natural. Same uniform, 
dependable quality as Nibroc Tow- 
els. Your distributor has prices and 
samples, or write Dept. NA-5, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, COMPANY, Berlin, New rlin, New Hampshire 


rel CORPORATION, Giaeouawina tates Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 
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Mt. Shasta is seen from the “Shasta Daylight.” 


to see the 
Pacific Coast on the 


Shaill Daiplight- 


@ On your trip West this year, treat your- 
self to one of America’s truly great travel 
experiences. See the Pacific Coast by 
daylight. Southern Pacific’s “Shasta Day- 
light” (Portland-San Francisco) teams 
with “Coast Daylight” (San Francisco-Los 
Angeles) to show you 1188 miles of forests, 
mountains, lakes, rivers and Pacific Ocean 
surf, You can make it part of your Southern 
Pacific roundtrip for little or no extra rail 
fare, (See map for connecting S. P. routes.) 


You'll find the “Shasta Daylight’s” 
Timberline Tavern delightful. Choice 
of Dining Car (right) or Coffee Shop. 
For free color book,” Wonderful Ways 
West,” write C. T. Collett, Southern 
Pacific, Dept. 343, 310 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


S. P. meals are delicious, 
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AMERICA'S MOST 
MODERN TRAINS 
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Clinical Investigation, whose members are 
dubbed “the Young Turks” (Time, May 
19, 1952), bore directly on the current 
treatment of breast cancer. 

Surgeons have been removing the ova- 
ries of women with advanced cancer of 
the breast on the theory that the ovarian 
hormones (estrogens) favor the growth of 
the cancer. But Dr. Olof H. Pearson of 
Manhattan’s Memorial Center found that 
this surgery seemed to slow the spread of 
such cancers in only 30% to 50% of the 
cases. With two other doctors, he con- 
ducted a close study of cases to learn why. 

Their conclusion: what has seemed to 
be a single type of cancer is really two. 
One form can be treated best by removing 
the sources of female hormones (ovaries 
and sometimes adrenals) and perhaps by 
giving male hormones: the second re- 
quires the opposite treatment—leaving 
the estrogen sources intact, perhaps even 
giving extra estrogens and cortisone. To 
type a patient's cancer and decide whether 
the ovaries should be removed, the doc- 
tors have only to trace her pattern of 
calcium excretion through a single men- 
strual cycle. 

At another meeting in Atlantic City, 
the Association of American Physicians 
(dubbed, willy-nilly, “the Old Turks’) 
heard about a new disease with a name 
like a Greek railway station: agamma- 
globulinemia. This is the condition which 
exists, said Dr. Charles A. Janeway of 
Harvard Medical School, when a patient 
lacks his natural share of gamma globulin, 
the immunity-carrying element in human 
blood. So far, all such patients have 
proved to be male. 

The new disease, discovered in an Army 
dependent by Colonel Ogden C. Bruton, is 
rare, fortunately, and is probably a by- 
product of the antibiotic age. “Before the 
days of penicillin,” said Dr. Janeway, 
“these patients must have succumbed to 
the extremely severe infections which 
either caused the condition or first 
brought it to light.” Nobody knows yet 
whether agammaglobulinemia is present 
at birth or is picked up later in life. But 
its discovery may help to explain why 
some patients never seem to develop re- 
sistance against normally mild infections, 
and may die as a result. 





Capsules 

q Dr. G. John Buddingh of Louisiana 
State University reported a quicker test 
for TB. Sputum or spinal fluid from a 
suspected case is injected into a fertilized 
egg. Microscopic study within four to six 
days will show whether tubercle bacilli are 
present. The current method with cultures 
or guinea pigs takes four to six weeks. 
Polio struck early at Prairie Village, 
Kans. (pop. 9,500), and, with eight cases 
reported, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion allocated 1,c00 ce of scarce gamma 
globulin. Not all exposed children got the 
shots; injections were given instead to 
every third or fourth youngster on lower- 
grade-schoo] rosters. In all, there was 
enough G.G., for only 117 shots, but most 
parents of passed-over childgen took it 
gracefully. 
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New Hy-Drive no-shift driving. now optional in In the new Plymouth 2-door models there's a 


your new Plymouth at extra cost, lets you drive cross-town 14.2% division of the front seat. This permits a rear seat 
or cross-country without shifting, and gives you passenger to get in or out as shown above without 
the smoothest no-shift driving in the lowest priced field. disturbing front seat passengers. 


Good ideas that give you more for your money 





PLYNMOUW' TE 


You have a standing invitation from your Plymouth dealer 


to look, ride, drive. compare. Then we believe you'll agree: 


there’s more quality in it—you get more value out of it! 





Equipment 


and trim are subject to availability of materials 


PLYMOUTH—CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S Number 1 CAR 


Plymouth offers special models, like this Business Coupe Something new for Junior 


with a removable rear seat that gives you a choice of carrying 


wire wher Is! 

Of course, his Dad remembers them, but never any like these 
either extra passengers or luggage. Also, the Suburban and beauties. Chrome or, at a lower price, painted wire 

Savoy, with the rear seat that folds into the floor. wheels are available at extra cost. 





The PEN 
that FILL 
| ITSELF 


A new kind of desk pen— 
with the fountain in the base instead 
of the pen. Pen instantly fills 
itself every time you return 
it to the socket. 





















Finger grip never tou TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
ink, No chance for ink «+» HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
touch you. ‘ 








Ask your stationer 
for a demonstration 


Only a few of the 
more popular point 
styles shown 


‘COPYRIGHT 1963, 
THE ESTERBROOK 
PLM COMPANY 


DESK PEN SETS. 


} THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 92 FLEET ST., EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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RELIGION 
The Missionary Who Lied 


Christianity has a long prison record. 
Ever since the days of the Apostle Paul, 
Christians have been familiar with the 
barred window and the dungeon cell. And 
ever since the first Good Friday when the 
cock crew and Peter wept, Christians 
have died rather than deny their faith and 
save their skins. This is the strict code of 
the Christian prisoner, but what of the 
compromises in between? Last week one 
missionary publicly castigated another for 
keeping his religion but buying his free- 
dom with falsehoods, 

In Chungking in 
Methodist Missionary 





November 1950, 
Francis Olin 


Stockwell, 52, from Perry, Okla., was just 
sitting down to Sunday supper when the 





United Press 
METHODIST STOCKWELL 
What is the Christian way out? 


Red China police arrived. He kissed his 
wife goodbye, gathered up his New Testa- 
ment, and departed for what he thought 
would be about five days’ imprisonment. 
It lasted just under two years. 

For 14 months Missionary Stockwell 
was in solitary confinement. He paced the 
floor, prayed, made up poems, and studied 
the Bible. When absurd accusations of 
spying and conspiracy were made against 
him, he denied them. Then he got a 
brainwashing. 

He was moved to a small cell with 
seven other prisoners, all Chinese, where 
they were forced to discuss every detail of 
their past lives for hours on end, inter- 
spersing the discussions with interminable 
readings from Communist propaganda 
material. At intervals, a government of- 
ficial grilled Stockwell on his “crimes” 
and angrily ordered him back for further 
reflection when he denied them. Stock- 
well began to see that what the Commu- 
nists wanted was not just a confession 
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Makes ice cubes without trays 







rs Zoreer APPLIANCES IN t 
REFRIGERATOR 
PLUS FREEZER 

PLUS HE MAKER 








Greatest refrigerator val in 
i You get a self-defrost 
ig refrigerator,,..an 80-Ib 
eever andl Servel’s new 


Automatic lce-Maker! Plu 
like Butter Keeper 
Shelves...Cheese 
Removable Egg 
Adjustable Shelves 


dles ind 








and pute ‘em in a basket... 





erITtTTCI cL 


Just reach in! Help yourself to cubes 
one at a ume or by the handful! 
They're super-cubes! Big, dry, super-cold 
IceCircles! Always full size—last longer! 
Plenty for parties! 

Continuous supply! You take ‘em out 
Servel puts them back! Keeps refilling the 
basket automatically—night and day! 
Won't stick together—even during auto- 
matic defrosting! Servel’s /ceCircles are 
loose, always ready to use! 


g AT Server DEALERS 
COAST-10.coasr } 


Servel models from 6 to 
115 cu. ft.—priced low as 


The 


any more All backed by 
the longest, strongest War » 
ranty you'll find! 
AUTOMATIC ICE-MAKER 
GAS Of ELECTRIC 
SERVEL THE NAME TO WATCH FOR GREAT ADVANCES IN REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING! 











Planning a booklet, brochure, catalog, or any other 
printed medium which cover stock will dress up and 
protect? Mead Papers are your answer. Among them 
you'll find precisely the cover you want, whether it be 
coated, uncoated, or decorative. There are Ditco1 
TRANSLUCENT and PRINTFLEX ENAMEL COVER in white, 


THE MEAD CORPORATION ~ Paper Makers to America’’ 


for example, and the well-known Potomac Cover in 
a new bright white, a natural white, a jet black and 
eleven colors; in antique and three other finishes. 
Your printer or lithographer —and, behind him, 
America’s leading paper merchants—knows that Mead 


Papers mean business. Evidence is yours for the asking. 





Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+ New York+Chicago+ Boston- Philadelphia» Atlanta 


but a conversion—a new way of looking 
at the world. He decided to give them 
what they wanted and win his freedom. 

A Missionary Spy. It was hard work. 
Methodist Dr. Stockwell learned to par 
rot a Marxian view of the news, and to 
give an interpretation of his missionary 
life as an act of aggression against the 
Communist government. “I admitted,” he 
later wrote, “that my speaking and writ- 
ing had made the Chinese friendly to the 
United States and cool to revolutionary 
doctrine . . . and that if this was what they 
meant when they said I was a spy, then I 
would have to admit that I was a spy, a 
missionary spy 5s 

To explain a fake code message that 
had been mailed in his name, Stockwell 
fabricated an elaborate cops & robbers 
story that implicated no one else within 
Communist reach. He was even compelled 
to join in the .attempted conversion of 
other political prisoners. 

At last, after 94 months of this, two 
Red guards shoved him across the border 
at Hongkong, the last Methodist mis- 
sionary to leave China (Tre, Dec. 8). 

In a book, With God in Red China 
(Harper; $3), and two articles in the 
Christian Century, Methodist Stockwell 
described what had happened to him and 
the choice he had made. In last week's 
Christian Century, the Rev. Kenneth J. 
Foreman Jr., 31, a Presbyterian missionary 
who spent 74 months under house arrest 
in Kunming, attacked what he called the 
“sin” of Missionary Stockwell. He con- 
trasted Stockwell with Vernon Stones, an 
English Methodist whom the Communists 
kept in solitary confinement for many 
months but who refused to make any 
confession of guilt. 

Stones’s excellent reasons for holding 
out, said Foreman, were 1) that a confes- 
sion would have been a lie; 2) the Com- 
munists would “take that confession and 
hang it round the neck of every Chinese 
Christian who had ever had anything to 
do with him.” Most shocking of all to 
Missionary Foreman was Stockwell’s ad- 
mission that he participated in the brain- 
washing of another prisoner. 

The Need of Prayer. In the same is- 
sue of the Christian Century, Missionary 
Stockwell made his answer. “First, I 
stuck strictly to the truth for 14 months 
of solitary imprisonment, the same way 
that Vernon Stones. . . did. During those 
months when I denied all charges as com- 
pletely false, the government tried my 
case in the papers, blackened my name 
and the name of the church before the 
public, publicly executed Wesley Hung 

- with [whom] I had been associated, 
and were holding my Chinese secretary in 
jail as an accomplice in my ‘spy ring.’ 
My honesty had not protected any Chi- 
nese Christians .. . 

“It seemed to me at the time that I 
took the Christian way out. I do not know. 
I do know that the whole experience has 
made me much more sympathetic toward 
all those . . . who have had to live out 
their Christian faith in a very un-Chris- 
tian society. I, like them, continue to 
stand in the need of prayer.” 
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The future taking shape at Fairchild 
goes far beyond airfoil configurations 
It’s airfoil matched to function! 
Delta-wing cargo carriers of huge 
capacity are coming off Fairchild 
drawing boards complete with loading 
and unloading principles as revolutionary 
as their aerodynamic design. Other 
delta and swept-wing aircraft now in 
practical planning stage have daring new 
strategic and tactical purposes... 
involving unique landing and assault 
developments. 


These aircraft have “taken shape” 
exactly as the famous Fairchild C-119 
took shape. The “Flying Boxcar” came 
off the boards complete with the most 
practical loading and unloading methods 

the most usable capacity, the shortest 
turnaround time, the greatest versatility 
in air drops and tough landings, the 
lowest total “cost per ton-mile” ... and 
it has proved these superiorities from the 
Berlin airlift to Korea. The same com- 
pleteness will characterize tomorrow's 
“shapes.” Be it Twin-Boom or Delta, 
when it comes off the Fairchild boards 
it will have the practical answers 
integrated into the design. 





Designs to come ... with potentials so 
fantastic that they bring the space-ship 
age almost visibly at hand... are still 
“taking shape.” They are for just 
after tomorrow, 


aX 
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AIRCHILD 


Hagerstown, Md 





















United Van Lines agents solve 
household, office and factory 
moving problems efficiently by 
Pre-Planning details before you 
move. Then, trained experts take 
over and follow through smoothly 
—moving with care everywhere, 
in modern clean ©Sanitized vans. 





Over 400 experienced, alert United 
agents ready to serve you. See 
Classified Phone Book for agent 
nearby. Call him when you move! 


= 
Fr ee! United Van sioee wae eso a | 
ing easier with a Pre-Planning 

| Kit of helpful ideas, removal notices and | 
| carton stickers. No obligation—send for yours l 
| wherever you plan to move. 
| UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 
| St. Louis 17, Mo., Dept. T. 

| 

! 
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| "Gravely Immoral" 

Much of New York City’s myriad wel- 
fare and charity work is streamlined by a 
body known as the Welfare and Health 
Council. Of the 391 agencies represented 
on the council, 53 are affiliated with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Last week all 53 


of the Catholic agencies were planning to | 


pull out. Reason for the secession: birth 
control. 

When the Planned Parenthood Com- 
mittee applied for council membership in 
behalf of its Mothers’ Health Centers, 
council directors turned the committee 
down, candidly explained that the Cath- 
olic agencies objected. But last week, ait- 
er a long and bitter debate, an opposition 
slate of directors pledged to admit Planned 
Parenthood was elected 317 to 259. The 
53 Catholic agencies duly announced that 
they will resign if Planned Parenthood is 
actually admitted. Said a Catholic spokes- 
man: “The primary reason for the exist- 
ence and a substantial part of the program 
of the Planned Parenthood group are to 
promote the gravely immoral practice of 
artificial birth control.’’ The Catholic agen- 
cies would cooperate with the other 338, 

| they said—but outside the council. 


| Act of Mercy ; 


Faced with a rise in divorce, the U.S. 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1946 liber- 
alized its marriage canon; bishops got au- 
thority to decide whether or not divorced 
people could be remarried in church. 
Faced with a similar divorce rise, the 
synod of Germany's United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has decided to do just 
the opposite. Last week a new, more strin- 
gent set of marriage regulations went into 
effect for 18 million German Lutherans, 

The new code bans church marriage 
for 1) anyone who has been divorced (bar- 
ring “exceptional” cases); 2) couples in 
which one of the partners is not a member 
of a Christian church; 3) couples in which 
one partner (é.g., a Roman Catholic) pro- 
poses to educate the children in a different 
denomination. 

“It is the task of the church,” the 
synod proclaimed, “to give more expres- 
sive emphasis to matrimony as an existing 
order based on God's Word. . . It is an 
act of mercy to meet disorder with order 
and stability.” 


Without Matrimonial Plans 


In a driving rain, which they called 
Baptist weather (because it immersed in- 
stead of sprinkling them), the Southern 
Baptists gathered last week in Houston. 
It was the biggest convention ever for the 


big (7,373,498 members) U.S. denomina- 
tion; 30,000 “messengers” (voting dele- 
gates) and nonvoting visitors packed into 


the Sam Houston Coliseum for seven days 
of fast-moving business and budgeting. 
True to the good Baptist tradition of 
unpredictability, they elected a dark-horse 
candidate as president of the convention 
for 1954. Dr. James Wilson Storer, 67, 
| onetime Oregon cowboy, author of five 
books, and pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Tulsa since 1931, was as flab- 





‘when Teachers 
took the test 





smoother 


Independent researchers 
asked hundreds of 
school teachers 

to make a Masked Test 
of MIRADO against 

any other pencil 

they were using. 


SS ae 








| Result: 
7 out of 10 chose 
Eagle mMinapo 
as definitely smoother. 


MIRADO 


PENCILS 
8 alUe 


Test MIRADO yourself, 
You, too, will find it 
smoother, stronger, 
longer-lasting. 

Write for free sample. 


ani 


A BASIC IMPROVE 
MENT Im PENCILS 


6¢ each East of the Rockies *® 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. * New York * London * Toronto 


MIAMI 


MORE THAN EVER 


MIAMI'S FINEST 
. 


NEW LOBBY—LOUNGES 
AND RESTAURANTS 


Pde 4x, Interiors 
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bergasted at his election as were many of | 


the messengers. “I didn’t know a thing 
about it,” he said. “I couldn't have been 
more surprised, and all I can say is that 
I'll do the very best I can.” 

A few family wrangles kept things warm 
in the Coliseum, but one issue found the 
assembled Southerners practically unani- 
mous: they clapped, rumbled their ap- 
proval and cried an occasional “Amen” as 
this year’s President James D. Grey of 
New Orleans made a metaphorical speech 
ridiculing the idea that the Southern Bap- 
tists might affiliate with the National 
Council of Churches. 

“Southern Baptists have a job to do 
for the Lord,” said President Grey. “They 
can best do it in their own way... We are 
like a healthy, wealthy, attractive young 
lady, and these Lotharios are making eyes 
at us. But we have not, cannot, and will 





Richord Pervin 
BapTIsT STORER 


The love seat was a hot seat. 


not even drop our handkerchief to invite 
or encourage their attention. 

“However, a few neighborhood gossips 
are whispering over their back fences that 
the wedding date has already been set. 
But those who know the least always talk 
the most. One would-be suitor* has made 
bold to announce that a chair is being re- 
served for us . . . No doubt this suitor 
means well in thinking of that chair as a 
love seat. But this young lady realizes 
that for her it would become a ‘hot seat’ 
... Virtually an electric chair, 

“Personally, I think the young lady is 
correct. For the moment she sits down in 
that chair, she signs her own death war- 
rant and sets the date of her execution. 
This young lady doesn’t object to being 
friendly with her ambitious suitors, but 
she has no matrimonial intentions.” 


* Methodist Bishop William Martin, president 
of the National Council of Churches, recently 





repeated the council's standing proposal to the 
Southern Baptists. 
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A great new team for color slides 


Kodak Signet 35 
Camera 

Kodak's finest lens . . . Ektar f/3.5. 
Needlesharp focusing . . . coupled 
range finder, smooth ball-bearing 
action. 1/300 flash shutter... 
supremely reliable. Maximum sim- 
plicity . . . red markings for average 
shutter, lens settings. $92.50. 


Kodaslide Highlux III 
Projector 

Top brilliance in its price field... 
powerful 300-watt illumination and 
superb optical system. Posttive slide 
protection . . . with cooling fan. New- 
type slide feeding . . . in top, prevents 
projector movement. Wonderful 
value at $56.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Admiral 


1954 "PERSONAL" Portable Radio 


You'll take it everywhere. Battery-oper- 
ated... pocket-sized...new “cold” 
tubes... 4 bright deco- 

rator colors! 








© Wolt Disney 
Productions 


See "Michael" 
in Walt Disney's 
“Peter Pan" movie! 
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16th at H St.,N.W.* Opposite The 
ion’ hotels—com- 
{ the nation’s finer ‘ 
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Air A rooms, all with television. 
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Reservations by Teletype 
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ART 





Life Begins at 70 


When Sculptor Ivan Mestrovic was 
once asked how he spent his spare time. 
he looked puzzled for a moment, then 
blurted a characteristic answer. “Work,” 
he said, and turned back to the job at 
hand. Mestrovic is a sculptor of the old 
school, and he goes at it with a blazing 
intensity; he has been known to do as 
many as nine major works plus a score of 
minor pieces in a single year. The results 
of such industry have been so successful 
that six years ago Manhattan's Metro- 
politan Museum of Art honored him with 
the only one-man show of a living artist 
in the museum’s history. Last week, near- 
ing his 7oth birthday and still going 
strong, the grizzled old sculptor served 
notice that time had dulled neither his 
vigor nor his artistry. 

Three mornings a week he leaves his 
home in Syracuse, N.Y. to teach at Syra- 
cuse University. The rest of the time he 
pads about in beret and white smock, 


tion, to human progress and mankind's 
spiritual development. In my opinion, ‘ab- 
stract in art’ is only another slogan. All 
great art must be expressed within the 
limits of form. As thought must be ex- 
pressed in form, so the craftsmanship of 
the artist must be subjected to the disci- 
pline of honest workmanship.” 

A good many knowing art lovers agree 
with the old master, a fact that was 
proved recently when the American Acad- 
emy of Arts & Letters announced a hand- 
some present for Ivan Mestrovic in his 
roth year: the academy's Award of 
Merit and a $1,000 prize as an outstand- 
ing U.S. sculptor. They want him to come 
to Manhattan later this month and pick it 
up—if he can bear to put down his busy 
chisel for that long. 


Siqueiros & the Hero Priest 
One of the most familiar faces in Mex- 
ico is that of a priest with the resounding 
name, Miguel Gregorio Antonio Ignacio 
Hidalgo y Costilla. The father of Mexi- 
can independence, Hidalgo was shot by a 
firing squad in 1811 after leading a revolt 
against Spain, and since then every art- 


puffing king-sized cigarettes and working 
furiously at a whole array of statues. For 
the University of Vienna, Mestrovic is 
modeling a portrait bust in plaster of the 
famed Croatian scholar, Vatroslavy Jagic 
(1838-1923); he has just shipped off a 
6-ft. bronze of St. Anthony for Oxford 
University; and he is working on a full- 
scale model of a statue as a gift for the 
people of his homeland, honoring Monte- 
negro’s 1gth century poet and prince- 
bishop. Petar Njegos. Mestrovic’s plans 
call for a pensive figure in grey granite 
above Njegos’ mountaintop grave; there 
will be a chapel, too, and Mestrovic has 
already sent over the designs for approval. 

Such a work load would be more than 
enough for most sculptors. But Mestrovic 


Sherman Scble 
Mesrrovic & “NyEGos” 


From every idea, a contribution. 


also has another and even bigger project. 
The Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. has 
asked him to decorate the facade of its 
new diagnostic building, and Mestrovic 
has answered with a typically herculean 
work. To be cast in gleaming bronze, it is 
a straight-backed figure of a young man 
straining to reach the sky—28 feet from 
tiptoe to fingertip. Mestrovic calls the 
statue Man and Freedom, and into its 
graceful, classical pose he has poured the 
philosophy that guides him through his 
work. Says he: “Sculpture and art in gen- 
eral should contribute to human civiliza- 





ist worth his salt has honored him with 
a -portrait. Diego Rivera has shown Hi- 
dalgo’s brooding visage in half a dozen 
murals; José Clemente Orozco depicted 
him with a flaming torch of liberty and 
counted the painting among his greatest 
works. The last of the big three to tackle 
Hidalgo is David Alfaro Siqueiros, who 
was commissioned by San Nicolas Univer- 
sity in Morelia to paint a mural for a 
celebration commemorating the 200th an- 
niversary of Hidalgo’s birth. 

In eight strenuous days & nights, Com- 
munist Siqueiros turned out a_ to-ft.- 
square mural hopefully calculated to stir 
up a lively religious row. Done with a 
luminous, three-dimensional effect, the 












INDING up a five-week stand in 

Manhattan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den last week, Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus was off for Boston 
on the first lap of its annual 10,000- 
mile tour. As always, the “Greatest 
Show on Earth” was jammed with 
enough clowns, animals and death- 
defying aerialists to bewilder the most 
attentive youngster in the audience. 
And, as always, the whole show spar- 
kled with a brand-new spring outfit of 
costumes, scenery and floats. The man 
who dresses the circus anew each year, 
“from the sawdust up” (moss-green 
this year), is a mild-mannered, round-faced designer named 
Miles White. 

White spends about half of each year preparing next year’s 
circus. Betweentimes he spreads himself on Broadway, has 
designed the costumes for such hit musicals as Oklahoma!, 
Carousel, High Button Shoes, Bloomer Girl, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes and Hazel Flagg. For this year's circus. White went 
full-out on four huge production numbers; an aerial ballet 
featuring 60 girls suspended in mid-air playing Jndian Love Call 
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DesiIGNeR WHITE 
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painting shows Hidalgo before a Spanish 


SPANGLES IN THE AIR 


on little glockenspiels, a horsy period piece called “Derby Day 
Honeymoon,” a red, white & blue finale with the expansive 
title, “Americana, U.S.A.,” and the main spectacle—*Candy 
Land” (see sketches opposite). 

“The circus should be overexciting,”’ says White, “so that 
you can’t quite believe it after it’s over. One way to get that 
effect is by force of numbers. I never let anyone tell me how 
many costumes there are to do, because if I knew, I'd never 
have the courage to start. If you start hitting statistics, you 
can’t have fun, and the whole idea of the circus is having fun.” 

In his seven years with Ringling Bros., White has lightened 
and heightened the whole atmosphere of the circus from plush 
tones to brilliant pastels, “Dress the acrobats in blood-red vel- 
vet,’ he says, “and they look as if they'd crash from heaviness. 
But dress them in sequins, and they seem to fly.” This year 
White used more sequins than ever before. Says he: “With 
aniline dyes you get color that vibrates, then you put sequins 
on top and you have the giddiest vibrations in the world. The 
shaking light makes more excitement; the whole thing has a 
juvenile quality.” In following this theory, White suffered only 
one absolute failure. He had designed “a beautiful sequined 
jacket for the tiger trainer,” and when the tigers saw it they 
roared with rage. ‘They didn’t like my work,” confesses White, 
“so he didn’t dare wear it.” 
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CIRCUS SKETCHES. by Designer Miles White 
clud lest tumes tor the “Candyland Spec 
cle he G S on | \ 
g Candy D 1 the Sugar I I 





RAGGEDY ANN’S face and limbs are made oi 


juilted plush stretched over foam rubber base. 


ters classic children’s tale. appear as wind-up toys 


rhe 


PETER RABBIT 


ind Mr. McGregor, of Beatrix Pot 


SPANGLES & FEATHERS on breezy dance-hall girls 
ga touch of the old Wild West to main pag 











FROM THE MEXKERS OF THE BELOVED JEEP’ oes: KNOWN AND RESPECTED AROUND THE WORLD 
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Specifications and trim subject to change 
Optional equipment, white sidewall tires, extra 














CA 


The Superb New 
AERO-EAGLE 








7 2 
For the man who wants something 
than transportation 


more 


STYLE 


Out-of-the-future beauty, 


with 


distinctive charm in every line. 


COMFORT 
For jaunt or journey you relax 


in the ease of arm-chair comfort. 


LUXURIOUS INTERIORS 


Advanced styling in the rich, 


handsome fabrics and hardware. 


PERFORMANCE 


Nimble in trafic, cruises at 65 


. reserve power for safety. 


SAFETY 


Immense visibility; body is 


welded to frame for rigidity. 


ECONOMY 


Unbelievable gas mileage: low 


oil, repair, maintenance costs. 


VISIBILITY 


Fishbowl’ visibility —all four 


fenders in view of the driver. 


10 FEET OF SEATING 


Foam-rubber seats—each five 


feet wide—comlflortable for six. 


QUIETNESS 


Wind roar—body noises 
virtually eliminated in the new 


Aero Willys. 


CVO 


are 


Your eyes will say, “This is 
it!” Your pride will urge you 
on to drive it in any com- 
pany, secure in its pace- 
setting styling among all 
‘*hardtops.’” Your judgment 
will settle for nothing less 
than the new Aero-Eagle, 
with its inherent stamina to 
back up its Continental sleek- 


ness and beauty. 


Se 
ys 





firing squad, one bullet-riddled hand still 
clasped to his breast in the moment be- 
fore a final volley cut him down. His ac- 
cuser is a mitered Catholic archbishop, 
stiff-backed and sinister, holding a stand- 
ard topped with a cross. Beneath is a 
Spanish crown and Siqueiros’ own para- 
phrase of the death sentence: “Excom- 
munication and death penalty for Miguel 
Hidalgo for professing and spreading ex- 
otic ideas partisan to democratic French 
Revolution. For social dissolution and try- 
ing to make Mexico independent of Span- 
ish Empire. In consequence, a traitor to 
his country.” 

Trumpeted Siqueiros: “The church was 
against the French Revolution just as it 
is now against the Russian Revolution. 


Universidad Michoacona de 
San Nicolés de Hidalgo 


Srquerros’ “Hmatco” 
"Wait until outsiders see it.” 


The Inquisition killed Hidalgo. They killed 
him because he had exotic ideas.” 

At the dedication ceremony in Morelia 
last week, all was unexpectedly quiet. A 
group of roo dignitaries marched in, stood 
under the mural, and marched out again 
without a word. Small groups of students 
and teachers trickled in to look, left to 
think it over before saying much. Siquei- 
ros seemed disappointed that no riot had 
broken out, added hopefully: “The stu- 
dents in the university are progressive. 
They will like it, but wait until outsiders 
see it.” Just to make sure, Siqueiros 
planned to address a mass meeting in 
Morelia to explain his mural, had friends 
plaster reproductions all over Mexico City. 

Said one priest, noting that the Cath- 
olic Church has long considered Hidalgo 
a national hero: “The purpose of the 
mural, instead of getting Mexicans to- 
gether as Hidalgo tried to do, is to divide 
them up again.” 
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P r otection of employers’ 


personnel, property and pocketbook is the 
job of every Employers Mutuals Team of 
competent business-insurance special- 


| ists. These company-trained people help 


reduce accident rates and costs. They set- 
tle claims swiftly, sympathetically. They 
bring about better employee health hab- 
its, attitudes, morale. They simplify pa- 
perwork procedures. And, often, they 
help the employer save 
money through lowered 
insurance-premium costs! 


The Employers Mutuals Team 
—— 


fea, EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Hone of: Wows, Wiconin OY WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities... Consult your telephone directory 










ams 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group = FrepuoveRs 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 


Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable, 


ey 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Day or night those who know are asking for 





Dubonnet on-the-rocks! Mild, yes, but with a 
crisp, tangy taste distinction— the drink of the 
smartest people everywhere! Place 2 ice cubes 
in old-fashioned glass. Fill with world-famous 
Dubonnet (only drink of its kind). Add a twist 


of lemon peel. It's smarter to say: 


Dubonnet 


} 
' 


+200490> — see 
Setoeee < 








PL aud fav 
He wertdd smartecl thd 
day al Aniche try — 


Dubonnet Blonde 


Dubonnet and Dubonnet Blonde Aperitif Wines 
Products ofU.S.A, 1953Dubonnet Corp., Phila., Pa. 
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SCIENCE 


Rumpies & Stumpies 


The Isle of Man in the Irish Sea was 
worried last week about its most famous 
product: high-rumped, tailless Manx cats. 
They are getting so scarce that a special 
organization, the Isle of Man Manx Cat 
Association, has been formed to foster 
their breeding. 

Manx breeding is no simple matter. 
Ordinary cats become plentiful whenever 
nature is permitted to take its course, but 
Manx cats are not ordinary cats. They 
are not even hybrids between cats and 
rabbits, as some Manxmen believe. Ac- 
cording to Zoologist Frederick Zeuner of 
London, they are genetic freaks: “muta- 
tions with a tailless characteristic ap- 
parently linked with high-leggedness.” The 











Manx Cat 
No stumpy, he. 


type probably originated when one tail- 
less, mutant tomcat managed to impress 
his character on a large number of de- 
scendants. The name of this Adam tom is 
not known, or even whether he operated 
in the Isle of Man, but ever since his time, 
cat breeders interested in taillessness have 
been frustrated by the capriciousness of 
his divergent genes. 

Along with the characteristics consid- 
ered desirable (high rump and no tail) go 
various congential weaknesses. When two 
Manx cats are mated, their kittens are 
apt to turn out feeble. After the fourth 
generation, most kittens are born dead. 
Thus, the usual methods of multiplying 
and stabilizing a special breed of cats are 
ruled out. 

Manx cat breeders use Manx toms with 
non-Manx females and hope for the best. 
Some of the kittens are “rumpies” (Manx 
name for true Manx cats), but others are 
worthless “stumpies,” with short or some- 
times forked tails. Even when using a cer- 
tified tom of the very best type, the breed- 
er cannot be sure. 

The Isle of Man Manx Cat Association 
sees no better solution than the tradi- 
tional method used for generations in the 
Manx cat business. It urges farmers in the 
Isle of Man to get a genuine rumpy tom 
(long hind legs and a dimple where his 
tail should be) and give him the run of a 
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MODEL 67 





. 


Some businessmen think of Harter only in 
terms of big, luxurious chairs. Actually in the 
full Harter line there's a chair for every man 
and every budget. Good example is the model 
67. It's reasonably priced; yet retains the 

full measure of Harter quality. Foam rubber 
cushioning. Four precise adjustments to fic 
the individual. Fine steel construction. Your 
choice of rich, durable upholsteries. 


Wrlle for new 16-page booklet, “Posture Seating 
Makes Sense.’ We'll send name of nearest dealer, 


HARTER CORP., 503 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


WHARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 








| GOOD IMPRESSIONS 


Footprints in our beach sands 
show an amazing 
similarity, year 
after year after year. 





CHALFONTE-~~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Write for itlustrated folder No, S 














| WINDJAMMER CRUISES 
Maine Vacation Cruises Under Sail aboard 
Old-time Coasting Schooners - $76 week 
Capt. Frank Swift, Box E-57, Camden, Maine 
to Nice deli! Eoin ctl Bocsrsesnto iB 
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Here’s the story about the 


NEW PACKARD PROGRAM 


What's happening at Packard? 

Why is Packard the news-story 
of this automotive year? 

These are questions heard al- 
most daily, and we'll give you the 
answers as we see them— 

The story broke last December. 
At that time Packard launched 
an entirely new program with the 
introduction of two new lines of 
cars: 


The New Packard was intro- 
duced as America’s new choice 
ee, COCO 

in fine cars; 


The new Packard CLIPPER 
was introduced as a new car in 
the medium-price field built by 
Packard in the fine-car tradition. 


The introduction of these beau- 
tiful new cars by America’s real 
pioneer in quality-car production 
filled Packard showrooms from 
coast to coast. 

For Packard was Packard... 
a name that had earned respect 
and attention; a name with a 
reputation for quality so deeply 
entrenched that it is considered 
one of the major achievements of 
the first fifty years of automotive 
history in America. 


Think back a minute. You will 
remember either from personal 
experience, from your reading, or 
from hearing it said, that as the 
automobile industry grew, 
Packard became the national 
preference in fine cars by so wide 
a margin that no other fine-car 
manufacturer was even close! 

In every state of the Union 
there were more Packards regis- 
tered than any other fine car. 

And for several decades 
Packard exported more fine cars 
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than any other three fine-car 
makers combined. 

Until the mid-30’s Packard was 
the only car that consistently 
dominated the luxury market. 
This represents a longer period 
of time than any other fine car 
has ever been on top. 


During the depression years when 
the Nation’s purse was thin, 
Packard virtually abandoned the 
fine-car field by concentrating 
production on a lower priced line. 

In those days only a relatively 
few fine cars were produced to 
sell at high prices to families 
where Packard had become a 
tradition. 

Successful as the lower-priced 
line was, it left the thousands 
who had grown accustomed to 
Packard’s traditional fine-car 
luxury without the car of their 
choice. 

e e e 


Then about a year ago: the New 
Packard Program! Two impor- 
tant decisions regarding car lines 
were made... 

1... the decision to re-establish 
Packard in the fine-car field, and 
to confine the name Packard to 
luxury automobiles all the way 
up the line to and including the 
custom-built, eight-passenger 
models for corporate and personal 
use... 

2...the decision to introduce 
the Packard CLIPPER as the only 
medium-priced car in America 
built in the fine-car tradition. 


Thus, the New Packard Program 
made news from the start. But 
seldom before in the spectacular 
history of the automotive indus- 
try has a program developed so 


much interest, comment—and 
action! Today... 

Packard production is at an all- 
time high. 

Packard sales are running ahead 
of production. 

Packard’s famous engineering 
department whichin 1915—nearly 
forty years ago—designed and 
built the famous Packard Twin- 
Six Engine, one of the first great 
V-type engines . . . which also 
designed and built the great 
Liberty Engine of World War I, 
the Navy’s thunder-and-lightning 
PT boat engines of World War 
II... and other achievements of 
consequence, is being expanded 
to bring even further scientific 
advances to Packard-built cars. 

New millions of dollars are being 
invested in Packard manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

New strength is being added 
daily to the Packard dealer or- 
ganization to provide more con- 
venient kervice to the thousands 
of old and new customers who 
are buying Packard automobiles. 

e o e 

Now you are up-to-date on the 
story about the New Packard 
Program. There is just one thing 
left for us to say: to invite you to 
visit a Packard dealer and dis- 
cover for yourself why the New 
Packard Program has become the 
news-story of this automotive 
year— 

—why the new Packard is 
America’s new choice in fine cars — 

—why everybody who knows 
motor car values calls the new 
Packard CLIPPER the “buy” of 
the year. 

Your interest in reading the 
story behind the New Packard 
Program is appreciated. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Ask The Man Who Owns One 






See Britain first 
- BY RAIL 





“Guest Ticket” 
for UNLIMITED Rail Travel 
Only $24.00 Third Class 

$36.00 First Class 

Not obtainable in Britain— 
Purchase before you leave 





New Low Cost Features 
A one-day visit to the Sh. 
country —everything in 
only $5.64 from London 





@ 14¢ reserves a train seat 


@ Dining car meals for about $1.00 





British Railways Of 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Salle Sr, 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth Sr. 
TORONTO |, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


It's straight 
and hearty. 
ngs can 

really 


taste! 


Its good taste 


ce SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE 














Frequent services, fast trains make it 








easy to visit any place in Britain in 
complete comfort. Your Travel Agent 

can supply all tickets and reservations, 
including those for Continental and Irish 


cross-channel servic es, before you leat e. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS... 









in town and country 





always 
y stands 
out! 
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Ep Overholt | Mesnavex 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., Broad Ford, F 





9 BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 





farmyard stocked with a dozen ordinary 
ats. Some of his produce will be 











cats; some will be sad little 
but others will be rumy worth 
ten eas ($29.40) when shipped to 





Manx cat lovers in the U.S. 


Ocean Thermometer 


» thermometer that can take 





temperature of the sea was described 
last week by the Woods Hole Oceano- 
hic Institution of Woods Hole. Mass. 
lly developed by Henry Sto 
Donald Parson, the thermometer 








asures the long-wave radiation from 
the sea and from it shows whether the 
water is or cold. The gads has 
been used successfully to track the inner 
edge of the Gulf Stream, distinguishing i 
fr 














colder inshore water all the way 
from Florida up to George’s Bank, o 
Cape Cod. 


The instrument will soon be teste 





inother project: detecting icebergs und 
the fogs of the North Atlantic. This job 
now done chiefly by Coast Gua 





planes ous sipped with radar. Unfortun 
ly, the iceberg danger area is often thickly 
populat ed with fishing boats, and the r 
dar’s eye has a hard time telling bergs 
from boats. 

Dr. William S. Richardson of the Oces- 
nographic Institution will fly the new i 


strument over the iceberg infested Gra 


Banks in a Navy amphibian. When the 
radar looks down through the fog and 
picks up a blip that might be either ice or 
a boat, he will take its temperature. If it is 
too cold for a boat, he will report it to 
the Coast Guard. 


The Boiling Point 


Britain claimed a new jet altitude rec- 
ord last week: 63,668 ft. over southwest 





England. The plane was a Canberra bomb- 
er with two Bristol Olympus turbojet 
engines, piloted by R.A.F. Wing Com- 
mander Walter F. Gibb. 

Rocket planes have flown higher; the 
Douglas Skyrocket piloted by Bill Bridge- 
man reached 79,494 ft. in 1951 (Tut 
I 1951). But since rocket motors 
need no air to breathe, they are consid- 
ered ina separate class. They can fly under 

wer for only two or three minutes 
en trying for an altitude record 
they must be dropped from the belly o 
“Bs flying bomber. Wing Comman 
Gibb’s Canberra took off from the gr 
in the normal way and stayed in 
ir for 6: minutes. At the top of its 
flight, its engines were breathing air or 
one-thirteenth as dense as air at s¢ 








Sent 
ept. 











level. 
The 63,000-ft. level is a rather grue- 
some landmark in high-altitude flying. 
It is the level at which the air has so 
le pressure that human blood (ter 
erature 98.6° F.) begins to boil. If 
sthing had gone wrong and Wing 
Commander Gibb had been exposed 


the pressure outside his cockpit his ve 
d 














tissues would have puffed 





1 froth of water vapor his spina 
Id have begun to beil, and he would 





hed ve died in a few seconds. 
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SPEEDY SERVICE FOR STEEL MEALS 


Blast furnaces aren’t satisfied with only 
three square meals a day . once fired, 
they feed continuously for months on 
end, To meet its need for furnace feed, 
the nation’s steel industry requires a 
steady stream of raw materials totaling 


millions of tons a year. 


Key to this giant feeding problem is the 
use of such products as Hewitt-Robins 
belt (both 
and machinery), self-unloading boats, 


conveyor systems belting 
vibrating screens, car shakeouts and 
complete ore blending systems. Only 
through the utilization of such modern 


materials handling equipment and sys- 


HEWITT | 


Executive Offices 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 
RESTFOAM DIVISION 


Belting, hose a 


Conveying 


Restfoam” p 





screening, sizing, processing and dew 





tems can sufficient tonnages of iron ore, 
coal, limestone and coke be processed 


and conveyed. 


The steel industry is another typical 
example of the way in which Hewitt 
Robins engineering services and prod 
ucts, including more than 1,000 types 
of industrial rubber hose, contribute to 
America’s industrial progress. 


If you have a problem involving the 
conveying or processing of bulk ma 
terials . . . solids, liquids or gases . . 

bring it to Hewitt-Robins for the most 


efficient answer 


Stamford, Connecticut 


other industrial rubber products 


tering machinery 


Designing and constructing materials handling systems 


yws and comfort-cushioning 


ng of Ke 


HAVA N A — Queen City in a fabled land 


for the youthful and young in spirit. 


























Throw open the fantastic window shutters of 
your Hotel Nacional room and you are one with 
the fragrant out-of-doors. In all seasons, the 
prevailing breeze gently bathes you in comfort. 
Spring, Summer and Fall you obtain sharply 
lower rates at this Largest and Finest Hotel in 

the Caribbean. Come and enjoy its world famed 
luxury. We look forward to greeting you soon 
on your gay holiday in Havana. 


Please see your Travel Agent for literature and 





information or call the Kirkeby Hotel nearest you. 


KIRKEBY HOTELS 
New York THE GOTHAM * HAMPSHIRE HOUSE * THE WARWICK 
Upper Saranac Lake, N.Y. SARANAC INN 
Philadelphia THE WARWICK * Chicago THE BLACKSTONE 
Beverly Hills, Calif. BEVERLY WILSHIRE 
Hollywood, Calif. SUNSET TOWER 
Miami Beach THE KENILWORTH 
Havana HOTEL NACIONAL DE CUBA 
Panama City, R. P. EL PANAMA 


Convenient Miami Office, Roper Bidg. 
Phone: Miami 9-7612 
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Warfare in New Orleans 


In New Orleans, the warfare is bitter 
between Publisher David (“Tommy”) 
Stern’s evening /tem (circ. 103,153) and 
its well-entrenched competitors, the 
morning Times-Picayune and afternoon 
States (combined circ. 274,000). Two 
months ago in the heat of their running 
battle, the Times-Picayune scored a spec- 
tacular beat over the /tem. The T7-P 
broke a story that New Orleans detectives 
had collected $300,000 in a series of safe 
robberies. After the 7-P story broke, the 
sheriff dragged the canals and bayous, 
found three stolen safes, including one 
taken from a local finance company. 

The evidence resulted in 1) the indict- 
ment for burglary of a detective and an 


New Orleans /fem 
PUBLISHER STERN 
He found his own scandal. 


ex-detective, accused of planning a rob- 
bery with an ex-convict, and 2) the for- 
mation of a special citizens’ committee to 
investigate police corruption. But in the 
T-P’s hour of victory, /tem Publisher 
Stern sprang his own police scandal. 
Baby & Brothel. The /tem got started 
on its story in February when a dark, 
mustached man named Jack Richter 
came to the city room on Union Street 
with a tip. Richter said that he knew of a 
saloon being used as a front for a brothel, 
where prostitutes were caring for a home- 
less baby who had been left on the bar. 
Next day the /tem guided police on a raid 
and front-paged the story of the baby and 
arrest of four prostitutes and the brothel 
keeper. Richter then told the /tem that 
he could supply other information. Rich- 
ter and /tem reporters went to work, took 
a tape recording of an interview with a 
prostitute who said she had worked for 
people paying protection money to the 
police. The /tem took its evidence to the 
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state department of revenue. Explained 
Item Editor George Chaplin: “Police can- 
not investigate police.” 

The state revenue department agreed to 
pay Richter $1,000 so that he could con- 
tinue his investigations for a month. 
Working with Jtem staffers, Richter 
tracked down several other leads, then 
went after bigger game. He got in touch 
with a patrolman named Louis Brack- 
man, told him he wanted to buy police 
protection for a brothel he planned to 
open. In a series of tape-recorded meet- 
ings, Richter offered Patrolman Brackman 
$1,000 for himself and $2,000 for the big- 
wig in the police department who could 
make the fix. But after several meetings, 
Brackman finally reported the attempted 
bribe, and police swooped down on Rich- 
ters apartment and_ arrested him. 
Screamed the States: ARREST SPECIAL 
PROBER HIRED BY STATE REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENT. EMPLOYED AS INVESTIGATOR 
FOR N. 0. ITEM. 

Roses & Robbery. Next day, when the 
Item was getting ready to print its exclu- 
sive tape recordings, the 7-P argued that 
state funds had been used to help the 
Item get a story. The paper trumpeted 
the complaint of the police superintend- 
ent, who said Richter acted “in collabora- 
tion with the /tem for the express pur- 
pose of ‘framing’ policemen.” The T-P 
also checked into Richter’s past, found 
out he had been arrested eight times, con- 
victed on a narcotics charge. State Reve- 
nue Lawyer Guy L. Deano answered that 
he and the /tem knew all about Richter’s 
past, but the evidence he found had ena- 
bled the revenuers to run five successful 
raids, and they were planning 30 more. 

New Orleans’ Mayor Morrison, whose 
police department was under fire, sided 
with the 7-P, whacked the /tem for its 
“scheme . . . for the obvious purpose of 
attempting to produce a scandal.” But the 
Item had the last word. The police depart- 
ment fired Patrolman Brackman for fail- 
ing to make a prompt report of the bribe 
offer. And last week the bar-brothel where 
the baby had been found lost its liquor 
license. Crowed Tommy Stern’s /tem: 
“The Picayune complained . . . that the 
revenue department investigation ‘bene- 
fited the 7tem to the exclusion of other 
media of public expression.’ Cleared of 
gobbledygook, this means if the Picayune 
and States had been let in on the investi- 
gation, it would have smelled like a rose.” 


Shift for Collier's 


Reporters were called in last week by 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. (Col- 
lier’s, American, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion) for an “important announcement.” 
The news: beginning with the Aug. 7 issue, 
the company’s 65-year-old weekly Collier’s 
will become a fortnightly. The news was 
no surprise to newsmen, who have known 
for weeks that Crowell-Collier’s was ready 
to try a drastic cure for its ailing weekly. 
At its peak in 1946, Collier’s was a fat 
magazine that brought handsome profits 
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FOR THESE COLD 


SPEEDY. RELIEF '8.2355.: 
ACHE-ALL-OVER MISERY 
FEVERISH FEELING 
HEADACHE 
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DISPLAYED AT 
DRUG STORES 
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U. S. and 
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MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, IND 
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MEMO 
When you don't buy yout 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance, ted 
wp capital You doen't buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless conte: 
sions of truck ownersuD. 
Yet you always have 3 
clean truck, your 228, 
with your name 
everything suppled but 
the driver! 





TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


Members in principal cities 


ReLEASE 
invested 
| capital! 
Send for bulletin E-19 
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SINCE 1948 


e Hauserman Movable Walls 
Cut Costs 14.810 


@ Savings on redecorating and re-arrangement of 
space have proved Hauserman Movable Walls to be 
an excellent investment for the Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley, the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of Berkeley, the Production Credit Corporation of 
Berkeley, and the Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives, 
owners of the Farm Credit Building, Berkeley, 
California. Savings on redecorating alone have 
totaled a husky $10,876. Re-arrangement of 
Hauserman Movable Walls to meet changing space 
requirements saved an additional $3,934 over 
the cost of making similar adjustments with 
ordinary walls. 


Substantial savings like these are possible with 
Hauserman Movable Walls in all kinds of buildings. 
They have a permanent factory applied finish that 
eliminates redecorating costs. And Hauserman 
Movable Walls can be taken down... moved... 
and re-erected quickly again and again... without 
muss, fuss or loss of material. It all adds up to 
increased but lower cost efficiency. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


“The Inside Story of Building Economy”. . . 
16 pages of illustrations, facts and figures on 
Hauserman Movable Walls. Write today for 
your copy. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
7527 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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to Crowell-Collier. But it began to sicken. 
It tried to jack up circulation with such 
thin stunts as “an exposé a week,” and 
shook up its staff over & over again. None 
of the changes worked. 

The company’s net earnings after taxes 
dropped from a high of $6.5 million in 
1946 to only $76,400 last year, and Col- 
lier’s was largely to blame. As ads dropped 
off sharply (20% less linage this year than 
1952), Collier’s averaged only 72 pages an 
issue, half the average size of its chief 
competitor, the Saturday Evening Post. 
As advertisers pulled out, Collier’s had to 
cut down space for editorial matter, mak- 
ing the magazine even less inviting to the 
advertisers who remained. 

By going biweekly, Collier’s will cut 
down on costs, and President Clarence E. 
Stouch hopes the magazine will fatten up 
and break the “vicious circle.” The bi- 
weekly Collier's will run at least 112 pages, 
initially guarantee advertisers a circulation 
Of 3,500,000, an increase of 400,000 over 
the fourth quarter of tos52. President 
Stouch blamed Collier’s decline on com- 
petition from television, even though other 
magazine men pointed out that such week- 
lies as the Satevepost and Lire have not 
suffered from TV. Collier’s expects to run 
more fiction, more serials and more articles 
that appeal to women, thus “be a better 
buy for Collier’s readers and a better buy 
for Collier’s advertisers.” 

oo 5 8 

Amidst the news of its big change. Col- 
lier’s more quietly attended to a small one. 
Editor Roger Dakin, who recently fired 
Associate Fiction Editor Bucklin Moon 
after Collier’s had received unsupported 
charges that Moon once belonged to Com- 
munist-front organizations (Time, April 
27), last week fired Fiction Editor Mac- 
Lennan Farrell, 30. Farrell, who had been 
Moon’s boss, had refused to fire Moon 
himself and had also signed a protest from 
Collier’s entire fiction staff against the dis- 
charge. Editor Dakin insisted that Far- 
rell's firing had nothing to do with his 
argument with Farrell over Moon, but 
“fitted in with changes we are going to 
make in the fiction department to give it 
a stronger woman's appeal.” Farrell 
thought otherwise. Said he: “I think the 
motives of Collier’s management are trans- 
parently punitive.” 


° 
Magazines for Moppets 

On U.S. newsstands last week was the 
second issue of a brand-new newspaper: 
Children’s Times (“The Complete News- 
paper for Boys & Girls”). The 1o¢ semi- 
monthly, 20-page tabloid, put out by 
Manhattan's Leader Enterprises Inc., had 
something for almost every child’s taste. 
Among the features: the story of a 
schoolboy named Ed Hoover, who couldn't 
make the football team but grew up to be 
director of the FBI; a how-to-do-it sec- 
tion on teaching your parakeet to talk 
(“When he trusts you, he will perch on 
your finger while you take him out of the 
cage”): “Railroad Whistle Talk.” ie., 
what the toots of a locomotive whistle 
mean; a secret code so that “you can send 
letters and notes that no one else will 
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makes the d ifference 1. About two years ago Western Pacific took the lead in tackling a 


serious problem that has long baffled shippers and carriers. What 


could be done to prevent damage to fragile commodities such as 
television sets? 


hea? 


ahs 














2. Working closely with the designers of the Puliman-Standard Car 3. The secret of this car's remarkable success is that it can be quickly 
Manufacturing Company, Western Pacific was the first to solve the and easily divided into three separate compartments, with adjustable 
problem by doveloping an entirely new type of box car, the ingen- steel gates which can be moved against the shipment and locked 
ious Compartmentizer, tightly into place. 








4. In addition to preventing damage caused by shifting cargo, 5. Western Pacific, the first and still the only railroad to offer ship- 
Western Pacific's Compartmentizer Cars can be loaded and unloaded pers the many advantages of Compartmentizer Cars, has found that 
more rapidly; the need for costly, time-consuming dunnage is elimi- these cars have established such an outstanding record of damage- 
nated; and stop-off loads can be segregated. protection that their number has been doubled. 
"~~ For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 4 
at 
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“No matter where you are—after dinner 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 


Get comfort 


go 
casual 


U-tip gore 
oxford in 
burgundy. 











understand”; a problems column. (Send 
your answers to this question: “Your best 
friend agrees to trade one of his old toys 
for one of yours . . . At the last minute 
your friend changes his mind. . . Do you 
have a right to be angry?”) Children’s 
Times was hardly on the stands when 
another—and_similar—brand-new paper 
followed it, Children’s Weekly. 

Children’s Times and Children’s Week- 
ly are the latest entries in the fast-growing 
field of magazines and newspapers for 
moppets, which last year sold more than 
5,000,000 copies. Most of the magazines 
sell no ads; they have found that adver- 
tisers’ doubts about the value of the mar- 
ket often do not make the effort worth- 
while. But many of the magazines do well 
on circulation alone. 

Some Hints. The field is led by Parents’ 
Institute Publisher George Hecht 57 
(True, Oct. 9, 1950). who has a simple ex- 


PUBLISHER HECHT 
Don't be o Clutterbug. 


planation of why children are turning to 
magazines: “Every child likes to do what 
he sees his parents do,” i.¢., read maga- 
zines. As father of four of the biggest 
children’s magazines, Publisher Hecht has 
copied adult magazines exactly. 
Three years ago he put out a junior Read- 
er’s Digest called Children’s Digest (com- 
plete with “book condensations” of Pi- 
nocchio, Custer’s Last Stand, The Wizard 
of Oz, etc.) and watched its circulation 
swell to more than 500,000. Six months 
ago he launched Humpty Dumpty’s, for 
children from three to seven. By last week 
its circulation topped 250,000. 

Children’s Digest meets the blood & 
thunder of the comic books head-on by 
running full-color illustrated versions of 
stories and poems such as Tennyson's 
Charge of the Light Brigade. Readers also 
get simple crossword puzzles with pictured 
hints, ¢.g., a drawing of a jam jar next to 
the definition, “It’s good on bread.” Par- 
ents’ also puts out Piggety’s (“The Chil- 


some 
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You Can Package 
Almost Everything | 
in a Bemis Bag glo 
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I =e . o ° . . Py : 
n many industries—food, feed, chemicals. building, or 2 
petroleum and others—Bemis Bags and other ' L. 7 
Bemis products meet an astonishing number of re- 6 










quirements ...and new uses are continually coming 
to light. There probably is already a Bemis product 
suitable for your needs. Or you may want Bemis 
specialists to create a new display or shipping pack. 
age, or to advise you on packaging methods. Write 
us. Offices in principal cities. 


Oil “Crackers” 


Catalyst beads— hard, glass-like and 
p—are used in the petroleum 
cracking industry. They're difficult 
to ship because loose beads, escaping 
to the freight car floor, cut and 
damage other types of bags, so REMIS 
WATERPROOF BAGS, the toughest 
bags made, are used on the bottom 
layer in the car and multiwall 

paper bags on top of them —a 
beautiful example of Bemis products 
teaming up to do a job, 
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Bee Blankets 


Bees, too, like to snuggle warmly in 
winter, So bee-keepers use BEMIS 
WINTER-WARM BEEHIVE COVERS. 
They keep out the wintry winds, but 
let in warmth on sunny winter days 
so the bees will know it’s safe to 
come out for a little exercise. Bemis 
engineers think up amazing ways to 
help solve all kinds of problems. 


a 





Blocks and Toys 


BEMIS OPEN-MESH BAGS are wonderful 
display and sales packages for 
alphabet and building blocks, plastic 
toys and other playtime essentials 
for small fry. Handy for keeping ‘em 
after playtime, too. Mothers approve. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
109 North 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


] Send information about packaging 


Send “Pocket Guide to Bemis Products.” 
It’s Free! 


Name. _ 
Firm 
Address 


City & State 
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A mecling Yo Minds... WIN A WAR BEFORE IT STARTS 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know 
that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow's 
defenses against atomic attack must be planned today 

Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a 
fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too, that 


victory is not merely won it is planned 


At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 
equal to production for today, While producing the 
missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 
is engineering the weapons of tomorrow weapons 
to win an atomic war the only way it can be won 


before it starts 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at 


the maximum of air power.. -Engineering to 


San Die 


the Nth power 


go & Pomona, California 


For Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


dren’s Magazine of Animal Stories’), and 


for girls (ages eight to twelve) looking 
for a “service magazine.” Polly Pigtails’, 
which provides gentle tips for dieting un- 
der the title “Why So Fatso?”, or warns 
readers “Don't Be a Clutterbug,” and tells 
them how to keep their rooms neat. 

A Dent. Curtis Publishing Co.’s Jack 
& Jill (est. circ. 745,000), the biggest of 
the children’s magazines, has readers in 
127 countries. even puts out a Braille edi- 
tion. In Boston, Child Life (circ. 251,868) 
Publisher Ernest E. Frawley says even 
space-happy readers fall for some old- 
fashioned ideas. “Such basic things as ani- 
mals, fire engines and trains still have 
appeal. Our readers loved a story about a 
trip to the moon. But we got more letters 
about a pirate story than we've ever had.” 

Children’s magazines are still far from 
matching the lure of comic books. But 
Parents’ Institute and others think they 
have begun to make a dent. In a Parents’ 
survey, 309% of the children reading their 
magazines read fewer comic books; 9% 
watch less TV. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Patrice Munsel, 28, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, and Robert Charles 
Carroll Schuler, : candy heir and TV 
director: their first child, a daughter: in 
Manhattan. Name: Heidi Ann. Weight 
7 Ibs. 7 oz. 











3 


Married. Armi Kuusela, 18, Finland's 


blonde, blue-eyed winner of last year’s 
“Miss Universe” contest; and Virgilio 
Hilario, 25, well-to-do Filipino real-es- 


tate heir; in Tokyo. 


Married. Robert Donat, 48, versatile 
English actor of stage (Murder in the 
Cathedral) & screen (Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips): and Renée Asherson, 37, cinemac- 
tress (Henry V); he for the second time, 
she for the first; in a surprise ceremony, 
outside London, 


Died. Albert Lundy Baker, 55, chair- 
man of the board of Pittsburgh’s Vitro 
Manufacturing Co. and a wartime leader 
in the Manhattan Project; of a heart 
attack; in Summit, N.J. In 1943-45, 
heading a group of o top U.S. scien- 
tists and engineers, he directed the secret 
planning and construction of Oak Ridge’s 
$500,000,000 Uranium 235 
plant, completed it five precious weeks 
ahead of schedule. 









Died. Leo Pasvolsky, 59, Russian-born 
architect of the United Nations charter 
and economics expert at Brookings In- 
stitution; after a heart attack; in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A late ‘30s protégé of Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, Economist 
Pasvolsky served as Hull's principal be- 
hind-the-scenes strategist at the Dum- 
barton Oaks and San Francisco confer- 
ences, broke a Big Five deadlock at San 
Francisco by “reinterpreting’’ the veto 
question and rewriting the U.N. charter. 
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PRINTER’S STYLE TYPE 


FOR OFFSET AND ANY DUPLICATING METHOD 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY CHAN 


Plate oF & stencil i 
oa Te 8) | 


Outdoor FLY TRAPS 


The trap that gets flies 
before they get in build- 
ings. Escape-proof de- 
sign top keeps flies in 
trap, Control Fluid kills 
them. You supply a 
small amount of raw 
meat or fish for starting 
only, Control Fluid in- 
cluded with Trap, plus 
water, on the bait produces a gas 
generation that attracts a few flies. 
These are digested producing the po- f 
tent scent that will attract flies by the 
gallon. Operation of trap becomes 
regenerative — trap literally feeds on 

flies themselves 


BIG STINKY with gol. jar and 8 oz. 
of Control Fluid......... $4.95 
Some with 4 gol. jar. $4.49 


Plus 2 GREAT NEW 
Outdoor FLY TRAPS 


LITTLE STINKY w 


Trop tess jor with 3 oF of 
WEE STINKY 


Control Powder $2.95 
Slightly smaller trap less jor 


= 
ond with 1% or. of Controt 
Powder . $1.69 


OPTRON CO., Milwovker, Wis 





. Mig. by Dl 
ot Hardware, Department, and 
Garden Supply Stores everywhere 


S. HMMET 


FOR FLY CONTROL 
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Complete type chart 
of all the faces 
available together 
with descriptive 
literature will be 
sent at once 


Text for this ad set 
on Coxhead DS]. 
Headlines set on the 
Coxhead Headliner. 


Preferred in Select Company 
for more than 250 years 


A BLEND 


* SCorcy 


MPORTED BY 


BAY COMPANY INC. 


WEW YORK, N.Y 
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| Only STEEL 


Power for the People. No doubt about it, Amer- 


ica is lucky to have such a generous supply of 


re 


. 
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electric power . . . for electricity contributes 
enormously to the health, comfort and conveni 
ence of all of us. U. S, Steel helps to provide 
electricity for better living by making products 
like U-S‘S Amerbestos Wire, here being used in 
the generating station switchboard of one of the 
nation’s largest electric utility companies. 
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can do so many jobs so well 





91 Miles of Hole... and Still Going! 


The American Tiger Brand Rotary Line 
with which this ‘Oilwell’? No. 76 rig is 
strung, has already been used in the drilling 
of 7 oil wells for a total of 49,700 feet of 
“hole.” In the oilfields, the products of 
United States Steel are favorites, because 
they give longer service with less trouble. 





How to use Tape without Getting Stuck. 
Easy. Just use the handy dispenser that 
comes with it! Scores of drug and grocery 
items these days come to you with ingeni- 


ous dispensing devices built into them; 
like pressure cans for shaving cream and 
bug killers, boudoir covers for cleansers, 
shut-off spouts for honey containers. Many 
of these devices are made of steel in the 
form of tin-plate (1%, tin, 99% steel!). 


Inside information. The growing popularity of steel windows . . 


picture-window type like this 





. and especially of the 


is explained by the ladies very simply: they 


say they like the way these windows bring the view indoors; they like their weather- 
tightness, their slender graceful lines; and most of all, they like their ease of cleaning 
from inside the house. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 





Want to Hazard a Guess about which 


costs the most. . 


. a pound of sugar or a 
pound of steel? Sugar is right. For steel is 
not only one of the most useful things in 
the world, but one of the cheapest, too. 
On the average, it costs only about five 
and a half cents a pound! 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 


National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON.. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ° 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


3-45-A 
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AUTOS 


The Rouge & the Black 
(See Cover) 

In the folklore of American capital- 
ism, the rich boy sometimes seems to 
have less chance of success than the poor 
boy. Americans build fortunes, but. sel- 
dom dynasties. And enough fortunes have 
been wasted away by the sons of rich 
men to give truth to the saying: “From 
shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three gen- 
erations.” 

No one had a better chance to make 
this saying come true again than the Ford 
brothers, Henry, Benson and William, 
grandsons of the unpredictable, profound- 
ly radical genius who began the age of 
mass production and created a_billion- 
dollar empire out of a simple idea: “A car 
for the masses.” 

By its balance sheet alone, the empire 
left at the end of World War II by Old 
Henry Ford to Henry, Ben and Billy* 
made them perhaps the richest young men 
in the world. It comprised 150,000 work- 
ers and 48 plants in 23 countries. In the 
till was $680 million in cash and bonds. 

But the statistical evidence of wealth 
was deceiving; the vast empire was actu- 
ally as shaky and ready to col- 
lapse as a 25-year-old model T 
trying to make its way through 
deep sand. Once the world’s 
biggest automaker, Ford had 
seen its share of U.S. auto 
sales drop from 40% in 1930 





1946 


to 21% in the first postwar 

year of car production. What 1947 

was more, in 1946, Ford was 1948 

1949 

And to their mother. Mrs. Edsel 1950 

Ford, and sister, Josephine. Edsel 1951 

Ford died of cancer in 1943; Henry 1952 

Ford, aging and ailing, lived on 

till 1947. 
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THE Rovuce PLANT In DEARBORN 


A third generation rolled up its shirtsleeves. 


y at such a clip—$s55 million 
in six months—that even its vast reserves 
might soon be exhausted. 

None of the three rich young men 
really knew whether the empire could be 
saved. But in a wry twist of the old saw, 
Henry, the eldest, took off his coat, rolled 
up his shirtsleeves and decided to try. 
Was he frightened by the responsibility? 
Says Henry: “I didn’t know enough to 
be frightened.” 

“We Want to Be First." Actually 
young Henry II had grown up learning 
about the auto business as other children 
learn about baseball or stamp collecting. 
And, as it turned out, he knew what to do 
about the failing company. He swept out 
all the old, tired policies and corporate 
deadwood, brought in new, young ideas 
and a new, young team to put them into 
effect. As a result, the company was on 
the comeback road when brother Benson 
Ford joined him at the Rouge plant in 
1947. Billy Ford joined his brothers three 
years later. Henry helped teach them’their 
jobs and, like an elder brother. bore down 
to see that they did them—and was fre- 
quently told to “go to hell” for his pains. 

Like all brothers, they bickered and 
fought—over how many cars to make, and 


losing money 


FORD'S POSTWAR EARNINGS 


(Estimated) 


Gross SALEs 
$1,200,000,000 $ 


1,620,000,000 
1,970,000,000 
2,300,000,000 
3.240,000,000 
2,900,000,000 
2,700,000,000 


2,000 


64,800,000 
98,500,000 
180,000,000 
265,000,000 
138,000,000 
125,000,000 


none 


$ 2.00 
5.50 
5.50 

28.00 
10.00 
10.00 





Net Prorit DIvipeNDS PER SHARE 





how the cars should look. “We do a lot 
of needling among ourselves,” says Billy. 
“Of course, in the Ford family, everyone 
thinks he’s a stylist. Ben is perhaps the 
most serious. Henry will give you a hard 
time on everything and usually does. We 
are all reasonably opinionated. We agree 
on policy matters, but when we get into 
operational matters we disagree quite vio- 
lently at times. But on one thing we all 
agree: what we do make, we want to be 
first with.” 

Score Card, In their burning desire to 
be first, the brothers and their manage- 
ment team not only saved the company; 
they transformed and expanded it in a 
way that would have dazzled even Old 
Henry. Last week, as the Ford company 
celebrated its soth anniversary, the six- 
year comeback was best measured in the 
cold cash of profits. Although Ford still 
keeps its finances secret, enough infor- 
mation was let out by the family to give 
the U.S. business world, for the first time, 
an accurate appraisal of the empire's 
financial position. @ 

Over the past six years, the company’s 
net profits after taxes totaled $870 million 
(see table), more than the entire worth of 
the company when young Henry took 
over. To the thousands of peo- 
ple invited to Dearborn for the 
anniversary celebration, there 
were many other things about 


the new empire which the 
three brothers were proud 
to talk about—or show off. 


Among them 

Ford Motor Co. has spent 
$900 million postwar. much of 
it from profits, for new plants 


and modernization. It will 
spend $500 million more in the 
next two years to boost its 
present car-making capacity 
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a $100 


; } another 30 
new plants will span the continent 
million assembly plant near San Francisco, 
a $75 million plant near Louisville. and 
a $90 million one at Mahwah, N.J. Other 
millions will be spent to almost double 
the facilities of present plants in Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, retool a tank plant 
at Livonia, Mich. for auto-transmission 
production. 
@ In Dearborn. a new $So million En- 
gineering & Research Laboratory was 
opened, giving Ford its first research fa- 
cilities as up-to-date as G.M.’s. In it. hun- 
dreds of scientists and engineers will not 
only seek ways to improve cars, but will 
work on pure research. 
G A new Continental is tentatively sched- 
uled for 1956 to try to recapture the pres- 
tige of the old Lincoln Continental, which 
many automobile buffs still consider the 
best-looking U.S. car ever made. 
@ A new hard-top convertible, the Syrtis, 
is also scheduled for '56. Its metal top 
slides into the luggage compartment. 
String Saver. As part of the anniver- 
sary celebration, the Ford family also 
formally opened to historians an amazing 
collection of personal possessions which 
Old Henry had gathered at Fair Lane. his 
huge, grey stone mansion, not far from the 
Rouge plant. After Mrs. Ford died in 
the family sent a crew of archivists 
to look through the memorabilia stored 
there. They were astounded by what they 


OF 2,375 


found. Some of the 55 rooms in the 
mansion were so crammed with clocks, 
rare books, cameras, music boxes, files, 


unpublished photographs and crates of 
papers that the doors could hardly be 
opened. 

Henry Ford never threw anything away. 


Fair Lane's store will not only enrich fu- 


ture biographies of Ford: it is also a great 
hoard of source material on the history of 
the auto age. Archivists have still studied 
only a tiny part of the collection. 

In the rich storehouse of Americana at 
Fair Lane were the love letters of Ford to 
his wife, Clara 
45¢ that Ford paid him in 1894, a re- 
ceipted bill for four pounds of trout (price 
72¢) delivered in 1906, the bill for the 
gasoline for his first car, letters from 
Presidents and crowned heads, and thou- 
letters that Ford did not even 

open—some ling thou- 
dollars. There w the first 
rough sketches of cars and of assembly 
plants, hundreds of “jotbooks” into which 
Ford noted everything that interested him 
—new ideas. new words ( gurrulous, adula- 
and the sly maxims he 





a paper boy's receipt for 


sands of 


bother to cont 






sands of 


tion, ambrosia) 
coined (“A bore is a fellow who opens his 
mouth and puts his feats in it” and “He 
took like a man—blamed it 
on his wife”). 

"One in Every Family." In his life- 
time. Henry from time 
to time as a Communist (for his $5-a-day 
inti-Semite, a 


muistortune 


Ford was damned 
Wage), an anarchist. an 
he was praised as the greatest 
living American 

(e.g., rubber growing 
early American furniture } made 


Fasc ist 


whose diverse interests 


planes synthetics 


him seem 
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a kind of machine-age Leonardo. Now 
the archives reveal for the first time what 
manner of man he really was. 

In one of his dog-eared jotbooks was 
his first notation of his single-minded 
philosophy of production, which put the 
world on wheels: “A car for the masses 
«+» One in every family Nothing 
will do as much to make good roads as a 
car in every family.” But instead of a car 
for the his first two companies, 
formed in 1899 and 1901, made expensive 
racing cars. In one of them, Ford became 
the first man to travel go m.p.h., and won 
such fame as a racer that he wrote opti- 
mistically, to his wife's brother: “There is 
a barrel of money in this business.” There 
wasn't; both companies went bankrupt. 

In 1903. aged 40, he raised $28.000 and 
started again, this time to make his “car 
for the masses.” Nevertheless, his Ford 
Motor Co. at one point was only $223.65 
short of bankruptcy again. It was saved 
only by the arrival of an $850 check from 
a Dr. Pfenning of Chicago, who bought 
the company’s first car. In two years the 
company was so successful it could proud- 
ly mail out a 100% dividend. 

Through the Courthouse. Early deal- 
ers had their problems. One Ohio dealer 
worriedly asked Ford if he should bet a 
competitor $sco that the model S Ford 
could beat a rival car to Columbus and 
back. Wrote back confident Mr. Ford: 
“Is it any credit for the U.S. to whip 
Venezuela? Take a bet like that with any 
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car.” To make a sale. a Kentucky dealer 
had to drive Ford up the courthouse 
steps to prove that the car was as sturdy 
as a horse. For others who also raised this 
point. Ford had brochure: “Autos do 
the work of three horses, and there is 
always the possibility that the horse may 
die . . . while the automobile can always 
be repaired at a nominal cost.” 

Soon the car crowded out the horse. 
As the company became the No. 1 car- 
maker, Ford quarreled so bitterly with his 
stockholders that he decided to buy them 
out. In 1919 he paid them off with $; 
million.* By 1923 he was able to turn out 
2,201,188 cars—a record his company did 
not better until rgso’s 2,364,508. Ford 
went everywhere, met everyone, and had 
opinions on everything. He became such a 
national hero that millions urged him to 
run for President. When he refused in 
1923, Cal Coolidge, who wanted the job, 
sent him a telegram of thanks: IT 1s 
NATURALLY A GREAT GRATIFICATION . . . 

Anarchist to Anarchist. By 1927. slip- 
ping sales made Ford realize that his 
model T was out of fashion, and he 
shifted to the snappier, more powerful 
model A in time to avert disaster. But he 











* The biggest share went to Ford Motor’s 
tary James Couzens, later U.S. Senator fron 
Michigan, who got $30 million. The Dodge 
Brothers, who had taken stock in lieu of pa 


Secre 


ment for some of the engines they supplied Ford 


got $25 million, which helped buttress their own 


famed company. 








Tue Forp Famiry, gathered for this group portrait, covers three generations. Mrs. Ed- 
sel Ford is seated on the couch (center) with her son Henry Ford I, whose son Edsel, 4. 
stands between them behind Benson Jr., 3. Henry's daughter Anne, 10, sits at his feet. 


His daughter Charlotte, 12, is kneeling at his left with her mother 


Henry's sister Jose- 


phine, wife of Walter Buhl Ford (no blood kin), is seated in the chair with her son 
Alfred, 3. Josephine’s husband is standing behind her with their other son, Walter IIL. 
Behind the couch are Benson Ford, Billy Ford and his wife, holding their daughter 


Sheila, 18 months. On the floor in front of the couch is Benson's wife with 
around daughter Lynn, 21 months. The three little girls in the foreground of the 


her arm 
group 


are Josephine’s daughters Eleanor, 6, and Josephine, 4, and Billy’s daughter Martha, 4. 
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could still find time to interest himself in 
others’ troubles. Ford, who had been called 
an anarchist by the Chicago Tribune in 
1916, spoke out against a death sentence 
for the Anarchists Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Two days before the execution in Boston, 
Vanzetti wrote Ford: “I have always 
claimed my intire innocence and I will die 
affirming it. We have an extraordinary 
mass of newly discovered evidence of such 
weight and nature to impose our release 
. . . [beg your pardon for my so many 
words... .” 

Later, after Ford changed over to a 
more powerful V-8 engine, he got an- 
other kind of note from Public Enemy 
No. 1, John Dillinger, who made his get- 
aways in Fords, Wrote Dillinger, passing 
through Detroit: “Hello Old Pal. Arrived 
here at ro a.m. today. Would like to drop 
in and see you. You have a wonderful 
car... It’s a treat to drive one. Your 
slogan should be: ‘Drive a Ford and 
watch the other cars fall behind you.’ I 
can make any other car take a Ford's 
dust. Bye-bye.” 

Ford, who thought the best government 
was that which governed the least, bitterly 
fought all the New Deal's works as well 
as the unions. His bodyguard and aide, 
Harry Bennett, onetime boxer who had 
become a top power in the company, was 
the man who barred the doors. But it was 
Ford himself who was responsible for the 
union-busting as his veteran secretary, 
Ernest Liebold, made clear in a tape re- 
cording for the archives: “Nobody was 
doing anything around Dearborn. . . that 
Mr. Ford didn’t agree with 100%.” In 
1941, When the C.1.O. had ringed the 
Rouge plant with pickets and barricaded 
the entrances, the unpredictable Henry 
Ford suddenly sent word that he would 
not only deal with the union but give it 
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everything it wanted—closed shop, check- 
off and all. In another tape-recorded in- 
terview, a friend of the Fords explained 
why: “His wife Clara refused to let him 
fight it out. She didn’t want to see a lot 
of rioting and bloodshed because of the 
strike.” 

The Troubles. It was a dramatic ges- 
ture, but no single change could save the 
ailing Ford Motor Co. The Ford car was 
second to Chevrolet, and the company had 
fallen far behind the industry in engineer- 
ing and styling. World War II, with its 
big military orders, gave the company a 
breather. But at war's end, after the death 
of Edsel Ford and with the rapid aging of 
Old Henry, the tough job of saving the 
company was handed to young Henry 
(who signs his office memos HF II). 

HF II soon showed that he could act 
with the decision of his grandfather. One 
of his first acts was to fire Harry Ben- 
nett, who was virtually running the com- 
pany, and who was a symbol of union- 
busting to the U.A.W.-C.I.O. After that. 
there was no question of who was the 
new boss of the empire. 

Young Henry brought in Ernest R. 
Breech, a crack production man who had 
run three General Motors subsidiaries, 
and made him executive vice president. 
When he joined Ford, said Breech, “there 
was no second team. We had nothing but 
top bosses and workers. We had no real 
research, Even the new [postwar] engine 
was no good: the Rouge was obsolete, and 
the company had lost $ss million in the 
first half of ‘46. About all we had that was 
any good was the name of Ford.” 

The Solutions. Together, Breech and 
HF II performed radical surgery. They 
shucked off all Old Henry Ford’s periph- 
eral enterprises, such as his Brazilian rub- 
ber plantations, his money-losing deal to 
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make Harry Ferguson's tractors,* his ex- 
perimental farms. They had another big 
problem: the inheritance taxes on the 
$208 million estates of Henry and Edsel. 
Luckily, Old Henry himself left $28 mil- 
lion in cash, and the family got the rest 
by loans from the company and sales of 
property. They kept control in the family 
by keeping the 172.645 shares of voting 
stock (now held in equal shares by Mrs. 
Edsel Ford and her sons and daughter), 
while the 3,089,908 shares of non-voting 
stock went to the Ford Foundation. 

After reorganizing the company from 
top to bottom, Ford and Breech began to 
plow back profits and cash on hand into 
modernization and expansion. 

As a whole new management team was 
assembled. Ford demonstrated that he 
had inherited his grandfather's capacities 
for radical innovations. He ordered tests 
to pick out promising young men on the 
production line to send them to school 
for training as managers. In spite of the 
fact that the company was overloaded 
with older workers, the corporation took 
on an $8,000,000 burden to set up pen- 
sions. But it reaped dividends in efficiency. 
Ford became a voung man’s company: 
the average age of its 35.000 salaried men 
is only 38, and that of its 130.000 produc- 
tion workers is 42. The Ford local of the 
union, the U.A.W.'s biggest. was skeptical 
of all these changes, notably because the 
long years of union-busting had given 
the local a hard core of Communists and 
fellow travelers. But its leaders have 
grudgingly doffed their hats to the new 
management. Last week, after Ford. with 
no fanfare, adopted a proposal to train 
Negro women without discrimination, the 
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which later cost Ford $9,000,000 to 
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local’s paper wrote: “There is a revolution 
in the Rouge on the entire question of 
the company’s social responsibilities . . .” 

The New Look. There was also a revo- 
lution in car design and style. Old Henry 
Ford had never given a hoot about either 
(“Give them any color they want as long 
as it’s black”). Edsel, who had a flair for 
design, brought out the Lincoln Con- 
tinental in 1939. But he made little prog- 
ress in getting the company to set up its 
own design department. Breech and young 
Henry made that a first order of business. 
They also hired George Walker, a noted 
independent Detroit designer. 

Walker's first product was the ’49 Ford 
—the company’s first completely rede- 
signed postwar model—and it was an im- 
mediate hit. The long, graceful lines have 
proved so popular that the company will 
not make a complete body change until 
the 's6 Ford (already mocked up). How- 
ever, the engine for next year’s Ford has 
been redesigned to step it up from 110 
to 125 h.p. 

With the empire in top shape at home, 
the new management went to work to 
cure the ills of its outposts abroad (its 
companies are usually 60% owned by 
Ford and 40% by foreign nationals). Some 
plants had been bombed and all were 
hampered by currency restrictions. But 
most of them are now doing fine. British 
Ford cars (paced by the fast-selling Zeph- 
yr, which won in its class in Europe's 
tough Monte Carlo rally this year) rank 
third in popularity in England (after 
Austin and Morris). Ford of Germany's 
squat, square Taunus is the fourth-best 
seller in West Germany. Ford of France 
is still losing money. To rescue it, the 
company recently sent over a new man- 
ager, Jack Reith, 38. one of a group 
of ex-Wright Field statistical control ex- 
perts who became known as Ford's “whiz 
kids.” Whiz Kid Reith, says HF II, “will 
put Ford of France in the black if 
anybody can.” 

Rich Reward, Tlie management team 
that put the whole works in the black is 
getting rewards commensurate with its 
achievement. To get the new men the 
Ford company wanted—and to keep valu- 
able old hands from being lured away— 
the Ford brothers let the top brass write 
out their own incentive plan. A new com- 
pany, Dearborn Motors, Inc., was set up 
by the executives as the selling agent for 
tractors, and the stock was split among 
Breech, former Sales Manager Jack Davis, 
Production Boss Del Harder, Labor Boss 
John Bugas, Ford Division Boss Crusoe 
and eight others. 

The Ford company will soon buy up 
the stock of Dearborn Motors at a price 
which will give the holders huge capital 
gains taxable at only 26%. As for Breech 
whose 20% of Dearborn stock is the big- 
gest bloc, his investment will bring him 
a fortune so that he can retire any time 
he wishes, though he shows no sign of 
doing so. 

“Health Is Catching."” Henry, Benson 
and Billy Ford are not yet ready to run 
their company alone, even though they 
have been training for the job most of 
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their lives. When they visited their grand- 
father as children, he taught them the 
joys of simple things, let them sleep in a 
barn because he thought that was a thrill 
every child should have, took them hunt- 
ing birds’ nests and tramping through his 
fields. He dinned into them pithy saws 
(“Health is catching”) which extolled 
clean living and hard work. He and son 
Edsel saw to it that their toys were use- 
ful, mechanical things. Billy. who looks 
most like his grandfather and inherited 
most of his zest for tinkering with en- 
gines, got a midget racer when he was 
only 14. Though father Edsel put a gov- 
ernor on it to hold it down to 4o m.p.h., 
Billy found a way to remove it, and 
roared around the Ford test track at 











Henry Forp (1923) 
"The horse may die." 


breakneck speed. None of the brothers 
ever got into the usual adolescent scrapes; 
they were too closely guarded because of 
the family’s fear of kidnapers. 

The brothers all attended Connecticut's 
Hotchkiss School, and in summer, worked 
in the Rouge or other plants getting their 
hands greasy. They kept up this ap- 
prenticeship during college. None was an 
outstanding scholar. Henry quit Yale in 
his senior year ('40) with insufficient 
credits to graduate, and Benson, a sopho- 
more, quit Princeton the same year. Only 
Billy (Yale *50) graduated. 

The brothers had creditable, if unexcit- 
ing, war records. At 17, Billy volunteered 
for the Naval Air Force, spent 2} years 
“trying to get into an airplane but wash- 
ing them instead,” came out a naval cadet. 
Ben, turned down by his draft board be- 
cause of defective vision. also volun- 
teered, served in Newfoundland with the 
Air Force and emerged an administrative 
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captain. As a naval lieutenant, Henry 
w ationed at the Ford company, where 
he taught mathematics to sailors until re- 
leased from the service to rejoin the 
company after his father’s death. 

The Brothers. The three Ford broth- 
ers not only differ markedly in looks but 
in personalities. Henry, now 35, is tall 
(6 ft.) and plumpish, has an air of casual 
charm, a ring of earnestness in his voice, 
and an articulateness that makes him an 
ideal spokesman for the company. As the 
grandson of a man whose every pro- 
nouncement used to be Page One and free 
advertising, Henry has worked hard at his 
own role as the headline-winning indus- 
trialist. He has the pragmatic common 
sense of his grandfather, his father’s even 
temper. Like Old Henry, he reads little. 
He is a “tell it to me” man who learns by 
ear, and has his grandfather's same sharp- 
eyed way of looking about him and ¢ 
ing, “What's the good of this?” While his 
family is Protestant (Episcopal). Henry 
became a Roman Catholic before his mar- 
riage in 1940 to the former Anne Mc- 
Donnell, granddaughter of famed Inven- 
tor Thomas E, Murray, once an associate 
of Thomas E. Edison, 

Benson, 33, is shorter (5 ft. 9 in.) 
and chunkier than Henry, and more of a 
desk man. For a while he liked nightclubs 
more than the office. But now he is the 
hardest worker of the three. He puts in 
long hours as boss of the Lincoln-Mercury 
division, has not had time for a round of 
golf in two years, But he finds time to 
cruise on Lake St. Clair on weekends in 
his 42-ft. cabin cruiser with his wife, the 
former Edith McNaughton of Detroit, 
and their two children. Like Henry, Ben 
has also developed into an able speaker. 
“When we decided it was time for him to 
make a speech to the Washington deal- 
ers,” Ernie Breech recalls, “he stammered 
and stumbled. and I think he would have 
fallen on his face if he hadn't been hold- 
ing on to the podium.” Now Ben has 
plenty of confidence on his feet. 

The 3 a.m. Call. Billy Ford, 28, is the 
irrepressible kid brother. He is the small- 
est (5 ft. 7 in.), and his wiry, 1s0-lb. 
frame is full of bounce. He not only has 
Old Henry’s mechanical flair but his 
passion for collecting (he owns 200 old- 
fashioned guns). He is married to Mar- 
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Firestone, his grandfather's close friend. 

Nimble-footed Billy, once a junior ten- 
nis champion, is now a first-class golfer. 
Last fall brother Henry, getting home late 
one night, put in a 3 a.m. call to Billy to 
give him an elder brother's warning. Billy 
was scheduled to address a dealers’ meet- 
ing at Detroit that night, but he also 
wanted to play in the annual amateur- 
professional golf tournament at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. “Forget your 
golf,” said Henry, “and be on deck for 
that meeting.” With HF II in the audi- 
ence, Billy made the speech, then grabbed 
a plane to Goldsboro, N. C., hired a 
car and drove the remaining 90 miles to 
the Greenbrier, arriving at 7:30 a.m. He 
teed off at 10 without any sleep. He shot 
a 71, and with his pro partner, George 
Fazio, won first prize. He flew home, wait- 
ed till 3 a.m., then phoned Henry. Said 
Billy: “I won the tournament.” 

Billy, who also likes to race cars, is go- 
ing to drive Henry Ford's famed old 1902 
racer g99 at the Indianapolis Speedway 
on Memorial Day, and will also drive a 
Ford there to pace the start of the race. 

The brothers live not far from each 
other in Grosse Point, in spacious, $50,- 
cco homes, but they go their own ways 
socially, don’t see each other much out- 
side their work, They are all camera and 
movie fans, like to rent commercial films 
and show them in their homes. The broth- 
ers all depend heavily on the advice of 
their mother, a determined and steadfast 
woman, now in her late sos, who has 
done most to keep her sons prudently 
husbanding the family’s legacy. 

Tough Jobs. While young Henry is the 
overall boss, his brothers have their sep- 
arate company roosts to rule. Both were 
handed tough jobs. and no one has gone 
out of his way to help them. When Ben 
was made boss of the Lincoln-Mercury 
division in 1948, it was in poor shape. It 
had to assemble its cars in an ancient 
shop he called “a barn.” had no manufac- 
turing facilities. bought all its parts from 
the other Ford divisions—often at prices 
Ben thought too high. On top of that, the 
public didn't care much for the Mercury 
and Lincoln designs. Says HF Il: “We 
made some bum cars.” 

Just as Henry had to reorganize the 
whole company, Benson had to shake up 
his division. He put together his own 
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management team. persuaded the 19-man 
Ford Administrative Committee (on 
which he and his brothers sit) to let him 
modernize his production facilities. got 
together a crew of designers. The new 
team liked to work with him. Says Ben: 
“You can’t have people work wholeheart- 
edly with vou if you say ‘Do it this way.’ 
You've got to ask them their opinion. be- 
cause often enough you might be in error. 
In a business as big as this one, no one 
knows everything.” 

This year Ben has a car he wants his 
friends to buy. His Mercury is selling so 
well that he hopes to make 300.000 this 
year (v. 178.000 last year), 6% of the 
entire auto market. His Lincoln is also 
vastly improved. With the most powerful 
engine (205 h.p.) in an American car, 
Lincolns came in one, two, three in Mexi- 
co’s last border-to-border race. 

Continental Campaign. It was Ben 
who started the campaign to put out a new 
Continental because he wanted a prestige 
car for the company, and he quickly per- 
suaded Billy to join him. Billy was a 
shrewd ally. Recently, before the formal 
monthly meeting of the Administrative 
Committee. Billy buttonholed each mem- 
ber separately and asked: “Don't you | 
think it’s a good idea to build a Conti- 
nental?” Most agreed, although Breech 
thought Ford ought to stick to money- 
making products. At the meeting, Billy 
clinched things by saying: “Nearly all of 
you favor building a Continental, so why 
don’t you approve it?” They did. 

But when Billy got the job of designing 
it, he was on his own. HF II gave him 
only one man and said, “Bill, it’s your 
problem.” By luring away designers from 
other departments and hiring them from 
outside, Billy put together a 165-man 
special projects department, designed an 
experimental model, and for a while care- 
fully kept it hidden. even from his broth- 
ers. When he showed it off. he got a 








You may not have a building to wreck, but “PAYLOADERS” do so 
many jobs best that you're apt to find them almost anywhere. These 
unusual tractor-shovels — made in a wide range of sizes and types — 
save time, cut costs and increase production in thousands of plants, 
factories, pits and mines . . . and for contractors, public bodies, rail- 
roads and utilities. 

Does your business include the handling of earth or any kind of bulk 
materials? If so, you should find out how “PAYLOADERS” can help 
you... why they are first choice of more industries than any other 
tractor-shovel. The Frank G. Hough Co., 766 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


World Wide Distribution 


Hough Distributors ore located in oll principal cities 
throughout the free world. They hove ports stocks ond 
finest service facilities, Look for your ‘*PAYLOADER'’ 
Distributor in the telephone clossified directory under 
‘Contractors’ Equipment’’ or “Trucks — Industrial’’ or 
write direct. 
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HERE'S WHY IT PAYS 
TO FLY VIA FLYING TIGER 
AIRFREIGHT.... 


THAT NEW ANSCO COLOR FILM IS 


YES, MR. FRYE, THE TIGERS CAN CUT YOUR 


AN “OSCAR,” JACK. CAN'T WE DELIVERY SCHEDULE — EASILY! 


SPEED UP SHIPMENT THROUGH 


VU SAY WE CAN! 
THAT’S OUR ANSWER. 


So I called in the Flying Tiger representative 
ond arranged for a trial shipment. 





THOSE TIGERS ARE THE TICKET, JACK! 
LET'S KEEP THAT FILM FLYING 
AIRFREIGHT FROM NOW ON. 





THERE GOES OUR 
FILM, MR. FRYE. 







HOLLYWOOD CAN START 
SHOOTING THURSDAY. 


Our tricl shipment via the Tigers beat our 
old schedule by more than a full working week! 





Cross-country speed, low rates, ond preferred 
handling hove kept us sold solid on the Tigers. 
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shock. Brother Ben’s designers had been 
secretly working on a 1956 Lincoln. Says 
Ernie Breech: “It practically floored Bil- 
ly, for Ben’s looked better than his. Billy 
took it well, went back to his shop and 
worked out a new three-eighths scale mod- 
el. It looks fine.” 

Battleground Ahead. With this kind of 
bounce and zest, the top brass looks for- 
ward to the fast-approaching day of a 
buyers’ market in cars. They think that 
will be their chance to make the Ford car 
once more the No. 1 seller, knock out 
Chevrolet. At present, G.M. and Ford are 
selling all the Chevvys and Fords they can 
make. Since G.M. has greater productive 
capacity, it can turn out more Chevvys 
than Ford can make Fords. 

Ford’s half-billion in new expansion will 
change all that, should make Ford and 
Chevvy production facilities equal. (The 
Ford company, which made a total of 
1,678,954 cars and trucks last year, is well 
behind G.M.’s total production of 2,234,- 
But when the time of production 
equality comes—and buyers get more 
choosy—the Ford brothers think they will 
wrest back the title they lost to Chevvy 
18 years ago. Said HF II earnestly: “As 
soon as we can outproduce them, we'll 
outsell them.” 


UTILITIES 


Decision in Hell's Canyon 

The Northwest's turbulent Snake River 
is one of the last great U.S. river valleys 
still unexploited for hydroelectric power. 
For 125 miles along the Idaho-Oregon 
boundary line, the Snake tumbles through 
an almost inaccessible, rocky gorge called 
Hell’s Canyon (see map), where it drops 
almost twelve feet in every mile. For con- 
trol of this vast hydroelectric potential, 
public and private power interests in the 
power-short Northwest have been fighting 
for almost five years. 

To harness the Snake, the Idaho Power 
Co. proposed spending $133 million in 
private funds to build three hydroelectric 
dams at Oxbow, Brownlee and Hell’s Can- 
yon, with a combined generating capacity 
of 783,000 kilowatts. But under the Fair 
Deal’s Secretary Oscar Chapman, the In- 
terior Department planned a much more 
ambitious public power program for the 
Snake. Chapman wanted to build a 
$559,791,000 multi-purpose dam_ that 
would back up the waters of the Snake 
River into a lake 93 miles long and flood 
Idaho Power's dam sites. The entire cost 
for power, flood control and irrigation of 
192,000 acres of land around Mt. Home, 
Idaho would total $842,s591,000. While 
Interior sought funds from Congress to 
start work, Chapman put pressure on the 
Federal Power Commission to pigeonhole 
Idaho Power's application. 

Last week, in his first major decision on 
public power policy, Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay gave Idaho Power the 


green light to go ahead with its three 
dams. In a letter to the Federal Power 


Commission, which must still approve the 
project, McKay noted that the privately 
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built dams would produce almost as much 
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ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately ‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 





“Built Likea 
ty Skyscraper 





simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


are automatically classified as 
to importance .., top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Finding is fast because papers ~*~ = 


Mistake-proof guide headings } 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 





—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each “time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 





This is only one of Shaw-Walker's 
eight “time-engineered” finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000, 


The booklet, “Time and Office Wort,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 12, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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local moving]! 
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Your local Allied Agent is the No, 1 Specialist in local and long dis- 
tance moving, storage and packing. See your telephone directory. 
Agents from coast to coast. General Offices, Broadview, Illinois. 
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electricity and flood protection as Chap- 
man’s Hell’s Canyon project. The first of 
the private dams could also be completed 
seven to eight years sooner. In any case, 
there was now little chance that Congress 
would vote funds for such a project. Said 
McKay: “We will not oppose any devel- 
opment by privately owned public utili- 
ties so long as their development does not 
substantially interfere with orderly devel- 
opment of natural resources ... The 
Department ... would be playing the 
reprehensible part of a ‘dog in the manger’ 
if it insisted on opposing a badly needed 


Time Map by V. Pualis 


development that private capital is ready 
and willing to undertake . . .” 

Public power advocates charged, of 
course, that McKay's decision was a “sell- 
out” to private interests. McKay made it 
clear that his department would still go 
on building big. multi-purpose dams 
where private capital could not do the 
job. But the Administration had decided 
to let private enterprise have first crack 
at river valley development jobs it could 
handle, 


SHOW BUSINESS 
Battle of the 20th Century 


In his fight to keep control of 20th 
Century-Fox Film Corp. (Time April 
13), President Spyros Skouras last week 
easily bested Proxy Fighter Charles 
Green, who wanted to oust Skouras. At a 
special meeting in Wilmington, Del. to 
decide on voting rules. Fox stockholders 
voted almost 4 to 1 for a management 
proposal to eliminate cumulative voting 
for directors.* Green’s defeat means that 
he now has no real chance of putting his 
men on the Fox board at the regular 
meeting next week. 


* A method of casting ballots, previou ly used 
by Fox stockholders, by which a stockholder, 
who is entitled to one vote for cach direc tor, 
may cast all his votes for one man. 
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Elbow room for men and machines! 
This Trambeam crane system is one of 
seven installations speeding work 
in Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company's Euclid, Ohio, plant. 





Keep house with Whiting Trambeam! Get fast, flexible 
overhead handling that helps you increase plant capacity, 
speed production and step up profits! Trambeam works 
overhead and out of the way . . . serves receiving and 
shipping, assembly and storage. You get more room for work 
...and more work! It’s tailor-made handling, engineered 

to your specific needs, adaptable to future requirements! 
Write today for illustrated operation reports and 

complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 


a 15605 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Trambeam is flexible handling . . . adaptable to present and Sales Offices and Distributors Throughout the World 
future needs with monorail systems (like the foundry installa- ‘ 
tion shown here) for efficient overhead point-to-point transport, 
or crane systems for complete area coverage. 


OR BOTH! 





The Whiting Trackmobile Electric Chain Hoists Overhead Cranes 


Also: AVIATION, FOUNDRY AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT— SWENSON EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES—METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
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Curving, Coiling 


and Ring-Making 
| INA 


- COLD-ROLL 
FORMING 


MACHINE 













URVING and coiling to almost 
C; any diameter, are two out of 
many operations which can be per- 
formed in a Yoder roll forming 
machine. As fast as formed, the sec- 
tions can be continuously coiled and 
cut to length to make rings for auto 
hub caps, headlights, wheel trim, 
stator rings, etc., at a huge saving 
in cost of materials and labor. 


Among other operations which can 
be tied in with cold roll forming 
may be mentioned embossing, notch- 
ing, perforating, welding, flattening, 
lock-seaming, filling and closing 
tubular shapes, wrapping, edge 
trimming, etc. 





In the design and assembly of pro- 
duction lines of this character, the 
know-how of the Yoder engineering —_| 
staff is at your service. The Yoder 
book on Cold Roll Forming deals 





broadly with the most important 
phases of the subject. Ask for. it. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 


MACHINES 





CINEMA 





The Moneymakers 


April's top box-office hits, according to 
the trade sheet Variety: 
1) Call Me Madam (20th Century-Fox). 
2) Moulin Rouge (Romulus; United Art- 
ists). 
3) Salome (Columbia). 
4) Peter Pan (Disney; RKO). 
5) Hans Christian Andersen (Goldwyn; 


RKO). 
Third Dimension 


The 3-D revolution continued, with 

some sporadic flare-shooting on the side. 
@ Warner Bros., which stopped produc- 
tion and cut salaries a month ago, an- 
nounced “44 top-bracket pictures,” to be 
released by September 1954. Since 20 of 
these have already been completed. actual 
production will be down about one-third. 
Warners is preparing a new 3-D system: 
“wide-screen WarnerScope,” described as 
a new process under development for 
“many years... With expansive use of 
3-D photography . . . WarnerColor and 
WarnerPhonic Sound . . . we have just 
begun to tap the enormous resources .. .” 
@ M-G-M is cutting its output nearly in 
half—34 films in the next 18 months. All 
will have stereophonic sound, and two 
will be in Cinemascope, 20th Century- 
Fox's 3-D system, which M-G-M tenta- 
tively considered adapting for its main 
output. Otherwise, M-G-M will concen- 
trate on its own wide-screen technique 
(unnamed in either one or two capital 
letters). 
@ In Austria, the board of film reviewers 
in Graz banned, to children under 16, 
Metroscopix, a prewar, Hollywood-made 
3-D shocker. The picture, a short con- 
taining horror sequences, the board ruled, 
would cause “emotional and nervous shock 
to young people, and thereby constitu- 
tionally endanger their health.” M-G-M 
will take the case to the Austrian consti- 
tutional court, argue that the censors’ 
job is to protect youth against immorality, 
not to protect their nerves. 


The New Pictures 


Stalag 17 (Paramount), the 
Broadway hit about a Nazi prison camp, 
is as rowdily entertaining on the screen as 
it was on the stage. In the play, Authors 
Edmund Trzcinski and Donald Devan 
drew on some of their experiences while 
they were interned with 40,000 other pris- 
oners of war, mostly Russians, Poles and 
Czechs, in the real Stalag 17 near Krems, 
Austria. But any similarity between the 
actual Stalag and its dramatic counter- 
part is mostly coincidental. In the movie. 
the fictional events range from suspense 
(Who is the Nazi spy posing as an Amer- 
ican prisoner in Barracks 4?) to out & out 
slapstick (P.W.s making schnapps out of 
potato peelings and string, washing socks in 
a pot of watery soup, lining up at a home- 
made telescope to gawk at Russian women 
prisoners taking delousing showers). 

Unburdened with any particular sense 


1951 





of the realistic or humane. Stalag 17 is a 
heartless jape that manages to be both 
lively and amusing. The sardonic talents 
of Producer-Director-Co-Scenarist Billy 
(Sunset Boulevard) Wilder are well tuned 
to these rather ghoulish goings on. Taking 
the action out of the barrack confines and 
into the barbed-wire compound at inter- 
vals. he has made a fluent film of the play. 
He has also got crisp characterizations 
from his cast. William Holden gives one 
of his quietly competent performances as 





WILLIAM HoLpeN 
The socks are in the soup. 


a cynical G.I. Otto Preminger and Sig 
Ruman play comedy Nazis. Don Taylor, 
Richard Erdman, Harvey Lembeck, Peter 
Graves and Co-Author Trzcinski himself 
play P.W.s. Robert Strauss repeats his 
stage role as Animal, a big, hairy oaf who 
lumbers around in long winter underwear 
dreaming out loud about- Betty Grable. 


Fast Company (M-G-M} is a romantic 
comedy about a horse that comes in a 
winner only when the jockey sings to it. 
Also figuring in the cast: a wealthy race- 
horse owner (Nina Foch) and an aspiring 
actress (Polly Bergen) with a one-horse 
stable, both of whom are pursuing a hand- 
some trainer (Howard Keel). With its 
strained horseplay and plodding screen- 
play. Fast Company is strictly an also-ran, 


The Desert Rats (20th Century-Fox} 
is a sort of sequel, made by the same stu- 
dio, to the 1951 movie The Desert Fox, 
which was criticized in some quarters for 
glorifying the German Afrika Korps’ Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel. The new picture 
is in the nature of an answer to these criti- 
cisms. Rommel is again played by James 
Mason, but the Desert Fox has undergone 
a change of dramatic color: no longer 
a generous desert fighter, he is now an 
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Things are different —up there! 


You would be amazed at the tricks nature plays in the stratosphere 


\s aviation progress has carried man farther into the upper 
air. he has found that nature has many tricks up her sleeve 
in the stratosphere. Many things that worked well on the 
ground wouldn't do as well. or failed completely, in the 


space beyond the clouds. Things are truly different up there, 


CARBON BRUSHES ARE AN EXAMPLE~ These brushes 
are the contact points that carry electricity between mov- 
me and stationary parts of motors and generators. Thev're 
in electric razors. sewing machines, huge diesel locomotives 


and m modern aireralt, 


THEY COULDN’T STAND ALTITUDE~ Today's high-flying 
planes require literally hundreds of small electric motors 
and many carbon brushes. Here was one of nature's quirks, 
for brushes which worked well on the ground and at lowe: 
altitudes couldn't take the thin. dry air of the stratosphere 
They'd spark and quickly disintegrate. And if the brushes 


failed, the motors also would fail. 


ucc FOUND THE ANSWER The people of | nion ( arbide 
attacked this problem. Through research they developed 
special carbon brushes that worked uniformly well at all 


altitudes, making stratosphere flying a practical reality, 


OTHER AIDS TO FLYING—Betler carbon brushes that keep 
motors and generators running, alloy metals that stand the 
terrific heat of jet engines. plastic insulation for high-alti- 
tude wiring, and oxygen that provides the breath of life in 
the upper air these are but a few of the many UCC prod 
ucts that are helping aviation reach new heights. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use ever 

Write for the 1953 edition of “Products and Processes” which tells 


how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS 


Gasks, and Puastics made by Union Carbide. Ask far booklet C. 
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arrogant and not very likable character.* | 


The Desert Fox focused on the battle of 
El Alamein, but The Desert Rats flashes 
back some 18 months to depict the 1941 
siege of Tobruk, where the Nazi blitzkrieg 
was stopped for the first time. Against this 
factual background, the scenarists have 
set a fictional plot about a tough British 
captain (Richard Burton) with a soft 
spot in his heart for his alcoholic old ex- 
schoolteacher (Robert Newton), a private 
with the Australian gth Division. 

The Desert Rats is at its best when it 
ditches its contrived plot and concentrates 
on hard-hitting scenes of desert warfare 
pieced out with real newsreel shots (e.g., a 
Commando raid on a Nazi ammunition 





James Mason As ROMMEL 
Not so foxy. 


dump, Rommel’s tanks attacking under 
cover of a sandstorm). Unusual linguistic 
touch; Actor Mason, who spoke flawless 
English as Rommel in The Desert Fox, 
this time affects a rich Teutonic accent. 


Mahatma Gandhi-Twentieth Century 
Prophet (Stanley Neal Productions; 
United Artists). The still eloquent ghost 
of Mohandas Gandhi walks through this 
moving, full-length documentary about 
India’s great leader. Culled from more 
than 10,000 ft. of film shot over a 37-year 
period, from Gandhi's early years in South 
Africa as a successful lawyer to his assas- 
sination in New Delhi in 1948, the high- 
lights of his career are knit together with 
a stirring narration by Quentin Reynolds. 

The whole film is a tribute to Gandhi's 
principles of practical idealism: the satya- 
graha (soul force, or conquering through 
love), which was the basis of his resistance 
campaign against the British in his battle 
* For the newest addition to the Rommel leg- 
end, see Books. 
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MODERN YARDS SPEED YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Youre on the 


Right Road 
when you 


ship 
WABASH 


a Wohow the Tag” 


MARKS 











A single hour cut from your 
shipping schedules daily may 
save you many thousands of 
dollars a year in inventory 
charges and taxes alone. 


To help you realize such sav- 
ings, Wabash recently enlarged 
and modernized two major 
freight yards, at a cost of over 
$5,000,000. These yards have 
been expertly engineered in 
accordance with a long-stand- 
ing Wabash policy: Keep the 
freight out of the yards and 
moving over the road. 


Since World War II, Wabash 
has spent nearly $100 million 
to provide American business 
with the finest and most effi- 
cient transportation possible. 


P. A, Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 





If You’re At All Interested In 
Easier Typing, Better Results 


You'll Want a Copy of Carter’s Free Booklet 


That is Helping Thousands 









a Real Help. 


There's a Big Difference in 
Carbons and Ribbons. 


There's the right one for each kind of 
job...each style of machine. Elec- 
trics, for instance, need a different 
carbon than standard typewriters. 


Executive ‘Vote of Confidence” 


Executives like the crisp legibility resulting 
from perfectly matched carbons and ribbons. 
Office Manogers delight in the improved 
morole ... and in the true economy of top 
grade performance. 


Expert...” 
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I've Found the Carter Booklet 


Now | know what to look for in my car- 
bons and ribbons. No more guesswork 
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You Win! 
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for India’s liberation; his insistence on 
means being commensurate with ends: 
the mighty weapons the Mahatma (liter- 
ally, “great-souled”) forged for a weapon- 
less people by pitting faith against force. 

Best-remembered scenes: the historic 
1930 Dandi march, in which he led thou 
sands of Indians in a 200-mile trek to the 
sea to protest the salt tax; his repeated 
imprisonments; his fasts, which were 
effective moral protests that fired India’s 
millions and the world: his death at the 
hands of a Hindu extremist. which put an 
ironically violent end to a life dedicated 
to nonviolence. 

The final sequences take on epic pro- 


| portions as the weapons carrier on which 


Gandhi's body lies is slowly pulled for five 
hours by men with ropes through a surg- 
ing crowd in the streets of New Delhi 
while planes shower his bier with rose 
petals. Then, after his body has been 
burned on a funeral pyre of bricks and 
sandalwood sticks, the ashes are scat- 
tered on the sacred waters where the 
Jumna and Ganges meet. One brief, vivid 
shot shows most of the material pos- 
sessions that the frail little man in the 
white loincloth left behind him: sandals 
and spectacles. a book and a bowl, a 
tinny dollar watch. 


Remains to Be Seen {[M-G-M), a 
movie version of the 1951 Howard Lind- 
say-Russel Crouse play, is a blend of mur- 
der and mirth that succeeds in being nei- 
ther mysterious nor particularly amusing. 
The action takes place in a Park Avenue 


| apartment building which houses: a bash- 


ful theatrical manager (Van Johnson) 
who is also an amateur jazz drummer, a 
sleepwalking band singer (June Allyson) 
2 murdered vice snooper (Stuart Holmes), 
a homicidal doctor (John Beal). a mys- 
terious lady (Angela Lansbury) who ma 
terializes at intervals from a secret door. 
Notable sequences: June Allyson jitter- 


| bugging, Van Johnson playing the trap 


drums, June and Van doing a duet of 
Toot Toot Tootsie, Goodbye. 


Current & CHoIce 

Fanfan the Tulip. A witty French 
spoof of the typical movie swashbuckler: 
with Gérard Philipe, Gina Lollobrigida 
(Time, May 11). 

The Juggler. Kirk Douglas as a D.P. in 
flight from the law and himself in a vivid 
chase story set in Israel (Time, May 4). 

Shane. A_high-styled, Technicolored 
horse opera, strikingly directed by George 
Stevens; with Alan Ladd, Van Hetlin 
Jean Arthur (Time, April 13). 

Call Me Madam. Ethel! Merman spark- 
plugs a big, bouncy movie version of her 
Broadway hit musical about a diamond- 
in-the-rough lady ambassador (Tre, 
March 23). 

Lili. A slight but charming cinemusical 
about an orphan girl, a young magician 
and a romantic puppeteer; with Leslie 
Caron, Jean Pierre Aumont, Mel Ferrer 
(Time, March 9). 

Peter Pan. Walt Disney's lighthearted, 
feature-length cartoon adaptation of J. M. 
Barrie’s fantasy (Trae, Feb. 2). 
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Sweet idea cuts cost of 


training candy makers! 





Train quickly... at lowest cost... 


with Sound Movies you make yourself! 


Here’s the “sweetest” use of sound movies 
you'll probably ever run into: a sound movie 
to teach candy-making. Kraft Foods made 
this sound movie themselves to teach new 
employes in their new caramel plant in 
Garland, Texas. 

With the Bell & Howell 70DA camera, 
Kraft personnel photographed the entire 
candy-making operation in another Kraft 
plant. Then, using the Filmosound 202 mag- 
netic recording projector, they put their own 
descriptive commentary right on the film. 
Result? A sound movie enabling them to 
train employes with a thoroughness, econ- 
omy, and effectiveness never before equalled. 
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In business and industry, church and 
school, more and more sound movies are 
used to solve heretofore difficult and costly 
problems . .. and to solve them better! 

Bell & Howell offers a wide variety of 
motion picture equipment to help you do 
the best job at lowest cost. 


Bell «Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 
motion picture equipment 





“By making our own sound 
movie with the great new 
Bell & Howell magnetic re- 
cording projector, we vastly 
improved our plant training 
program.” 


says DAN SULLIVAN, 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 





New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add sound to movies 
easily, inexpensively. Add 
sound to old silent films, change 
sound to fit specific needs. Runs 
optical and magnetic sound 
movies. From $699. 


Filmosound 285 shows optical 
sound or silent films. Brilliant 
pictures, full, natural sound at 
all volume levels. From $449.95. 


Find Out Today How 
Bell & Howell Can Help You! 


FOO e eee eee eee eee 
Bell & Howell Company 


7103 MeCormick Road 
Chieago 45, IL. 


Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, complete informa 
tion on sound movie equip 
Industry 
School 


ment for use in: 
Home [© Church 
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Life with Father 
pp.) — Thomas 


Mer. NicHotas (271 px 
Hinde—Farrar, Straus & Young ($3). 


Mr. Nicholas was a tyrant, but it is 
doubtful that he knew it. Living a life of 
pointless leisure in a London suburb, 
Nicholas was always searching for objects 
to attack. His three quailing sons, his dis- 
spirited wife. even the ants in his garden. 
At breakfast the family waited nervously 
for his spluttering comments on the news, 
alternating with loud, wet spoonfuls of 
porridge. He started a “Defend Britain 
Club” to save the country from dangerous 
ideas and to raise the standards of cricket. 

He was also a great one for man-to-man 
chats with his sons, wearing down their 
spirits with his hearty bullying (“Either 
this is my house or it’s not”), For Mr, 
Nicholas had very strict notions about 
family conduct, though they did not keep 
him from dashing off on an occasional 
weekend with a woman known as “Pussy.” 
As for his wife. “he was fond of her in the 
way that he might have been fond of some- 
thing inanimate, like a useful car.’ 

As a portrait of a domestic autocrat, 
Mr. makes grimly impressive 
reading. Thomas Hinde is not quite the 
“white hope” of English letters that Nov- 
elist Henry (Loving) Green calls him in a 
jacket blurb, but at 27, after brief careers 
as a sailor, private tutor and circus hand 
Hinde has put together an expert 
His storytelling is done in meticulously 
understated style, but beneath its bland 
surface, Mr. Nicholas is relentless in its 
exploration of homey little Eng- 
lish hell. 

Mrs. Nicholas fades away into her kitch- 
en, one son retires to a private world of 
noisy chemical experiments, another runs 





Nicholas 





novel. 





a quiet 





Brian Seed 
HINvbE 


NOVELIST 
A homey little English hell. 
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Rome & Frienps* 
Hit first, hit hard, keep hitti 


away from home. Even on his sickbed, 
Mr. Nicholas dominates and blights every- 
one within his reach. The book has one 
major flaw: none of the other characters 
is strong enough to stand up to father for 
a minute. As a result, Novelist Hinde loses 
a dramatic chance to test him against any 
kind of opposition. But Mr. Nicholas, in 
his walkover, is as believable as a bad 
dream in which everything is both dis- 
torted and true at the same time. 


The Fox 





OMMEL Paper Edi 
1. Liddell Hart—t ourt, Brace 





In the grim winter of 1942. while the 
Afrika Korps and the British Eighth Army 
were slugging it out in Cyrenaica, Win- 
ston Churchill rose in the House of Com- 


mons and said: “We have a very daring 


and skillful opponent against us. and, may 
I say across the havoc of war, a great 
general.” Even before he died in 1944, 


Erwin Rommel had achieved legendary 
among his Anglo-Saxon foes. By 
he has a safe niche among those de- 
feated military commanders—Lee and 
Napoleon are outstanding examples—who 
rise at least equal to their conquerors in 
the esteem of the military experts. Briga- 
dier Desmond Young's biography. Rom- 
mel, the Desert Fox, sold 300.000 copies 
U.S., and the movie 
version, While raising the tempers of those 
who could not bear the sight of so high a 
pedestal for a Nazi general, helped make 
Rommel the best known enemy 
mander of the war. 

rhe latest addition to the Rommel leg- 
end is a book written by Rommel himself. 
From the time he led his tanks 
the French border in 1940. Rommel made 
copious notes on his exploits. From these, 
and from Rommel’s letters to his wife 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. British mili- 
tary expert and historian, has put to- 
gether a first-rate book, amply illustrated 


status 


now 


in Britain and the 


com- 


across 








IN NorTH AFRICA 





with Amateur Photographer Rommel’s 
own shots. The Rommel Papers give the 
most revealing picture yet of a brilliant 
commander who lived, fought and died 
in the Prussian tradition of military ruth- 
lessness. 

To Erwin Rommel, the lives of his men 
and of himself were secondary to the 
larger matter of military objectives. So, 
naturally, were the lives of enemies. Rom- 
mel tells in his own words of coming upon 
a “particularly irate’ French lieutenant 
colonel whose car was “jammed in the 
press” French in 1940: 
“I asked him for his rank and appoint- 
ment, His eyes glowed hate and impotent 
fury .. . I decided, on second thought, 
to take him along . . . But he curtly re- 
fused to come with us, so 





of surrendering 


ilter summon- 


ing him three times to get in, there was 


nothing for it but to shoot him.” Four 
years later, when Hitler bade Rommel 
poison himself, there was nothing for it 


but to swallow the poison. 

More Than Intellect. Rommel regarded 
bravery, regularly demonstrated, as a 
necessary part of the equipment of a suc- 
cessful commander, A general, he 
should not fight his battle as a game of 
chess, but must take personal command 
in the field. His accounts of the fighting 
in France and North Africa are filled with 
such notes as: “To enable me to force the 
pace, I took the leading battalion under 
my personal command.” This brought him 
constantly under enemy fire; he missed 
death by inches; his drivers and aides 
were killed; he suffered a fractured skull 
himself when strafing U.S. airmen caught 
his car in their gunsights in France. 

He had the utmost scorn for “intel- 
lectual officers” who try to direct battles 
from an armchair. “The command of men 

requires more than intellect: it re- 
quires energy and drive and unrelenting 
will.” One of his pet peeves was his own 
quartermaster corps. 


wrote, 


Quartermasters, he 
Far left: Field Marshal Kesselring 
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AAW MW HAW .... 


“Press here to eliminate washday!"’, .. say the makers of Norge, the 


Time-Line Automatic Washer. » » » A star member on a team com- / 
prising more than 2,200 key manufacturers, large and small, Norge is / 
helping Republic turn out the new swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK 
. +. latest, most effective weapon of reprisal in a rugged family of fighter / 
aircraft, which included the Thunderbolt and Thunderjet. These contribu- / 
tions fo an exacting production schedule make it possible for more USAF 
pilots to “Press here to eliminate”...a railroad junction...an ammunition 
dump ...an enemy concentration... and aggression’s very air arm itself. 


Complementing industry's leaders who supplement our production... 
more than two-thirds of all Republic sub-contracting dollars go to 
small business. 








—_ REPUBLIC batt AVE ay 2 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N, ¥. 


THIS (5 NUMBER FIVE IN AN INFORMATIVE 
SERIES BY MEPUBLIC AVIATION COMPORATION 


Wakes of Che MlighG Thana Thancleyat -Tandorstaak KEY 
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LET CORRECT SEATING POSTURE GIVE 
YOU INCREASED OFFICE PRODUCTION 


Art Metal Equipment Boosts Workers’ Production 


Starts Repaying Its Cost 


Banish typist fatigue — get improved 
morale, increased production. That's 
what latest research shows you can do 
with correct office seating. One single 
additional unit of production a day re- 
pays your investment the first year 
plus a profit — repeats profit cach year 
thereatter for a business lifetime. 


Comfort Seating ‘Ups’’ Production 


Seat yourself and your employees in 
Art Metal Aluminum Posture Chairs. 
Feel the unequalled seating comfort 
working or relaxing. Comfort that eli- 
minates costly production sags, that 
produces more for you in less time 
with less errors. And remember that 
Art Metal Chairs besides paying for 
themselves quickly, yield annual sav- 


“Tilt-Action"” Seat — Maintains same 
body angle at all times. Feet remain 
on floor, pressure behind knees is 
eliminated, Saddle seat of posture 
models is most comfortable and helps 
retain natural body contours, 





“Live-Action” Back — Automatically provides full 
support in any position. Back construction pivots in 
special mountings, follows inclination of spine. 


THERE'S AN Art To 
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From Moment of Use 


ings in the form of trouble-free main- 
tenance. 
The Finest Chair Construction 

Art Metal Chairs are handsomely 
styled, durably made of welded tubu- 
lar construction, Foam Latex uphol- 
stery. And they're all backed by more 
than 60 years’ experience in manufac- 
turing the very best in metal office 
equipment. 

Write for FREE Booklets 
Discover how vital correct seating is 
to office efficiency. Write today for 
free pamphlet “Correct Sitting Pos- 
ture” and/or the complete Art Metal 
chair catalog. Or call your nearest Art 
Metal Dealer. Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 





BETTER SEATING 





said, “tend to work by theory and base all 
their calculations on precedent, being sat- 
ished if their performance comes up to 
standard . . . [They] complain at every 
difficulty, instead of ... using their 
powers of improvisation, which indeed 
are frequently nil.” 

Powder Barrel. Rommel needed fast- 
moving quartermasters to carry out his 
formula for tactical success: hit the enemy 
first, hit him hard, keep hitting him when 
he is on the run. “I found again and again 

. . the day goes to the side that is first to 
plaster its opponent with fire. The man 
who lies low and awaits developments 
usually comes off second best.” 

It was the failure of the quartermaster 
to keep him adequately supplied which 
Rommel blames for his ultimate defeat 
beginning at El Alamein. Even in his gal- 
lant tribute to the man who beat him, he 
injects a bitter note on the Eighth Army's 
superior supply situation: “Montgomery 
did not leave the slightest detail out of his 
calculations. . . His principle was to fight 
no battle unless he knew for certain he 
would win it. Of course, that is a method 
that will only work given material supe- 
riority; but that he had. . . It would be 
difficult to accuse Montgomery of ...a 
serious strategic mistake.” 

Over & over again, Rommel pleaded 
with Hitler and Mussolini to send him 
gasoline and ammunition. At one point he 
noted sadly: “It is sometimes a misfor- 
tune to enjoy a certain military reputa- 
tion. One knows one’s own limits, but 
other people expect miracles, and set down 
a defeat to deliberate cussedness.” 

After Montgomery had pushed him 
back to Tunisia, and the Americans were 
closing in on him from the west. Rommel 
flew to Germany to plead with Hitler to 
permit him to evacuate Africa, save what 
he could of his forces for the defense of 
southern Europe. His description of the 
interview: 

“I had expected a rational discussion of 
my arguments But the mere 
mention of the strategic question worked 
like a spark in a powder barrel. The Fiih- 
rer flew into a fury and directed a stream 
of completely unfounded attacks on us 

. I began to realize that Adolf Hitler 
simply did not want to see the situation as 
it was, and that he reacted emotionally 
against what his intelligence must have 
told him was right.” 

Tears from Adolf. Near the end of The 
Rommel Papers comes a gripping chapter 
on Rommel’s death, written by his son 
Manfred. After the German reverses in 
Normandy, Rommel was convinced the 
jig Was up, advised Hitler repeatedly to 
end the war. Neither Liddell Hart nor 
Manfred Rommel makes it clear to what 
extent the general involved in the 
plats against Hitler, but one day in Octo- 
ber 1944. Rommel was at his home in 
Herrlingen recovering from the wounds 
suffered when his staff car was shot up. 
At about 12 o'clock, a dark green auto 
with a Berlin number stopped in front of 
the house, Two general officers got out 
talked privately with Rommel for some 
minutes. Then the field marshall joined 


was 
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BRIG. GENERAL ALFRED H. JOHNSON, USAF, Chairman, Munitions 


Board Joint Petroleum Committee, briefs officers on America’s 168,000 mile 


network of oil pipelines. Map shows major arteries, Dash lines represent 


facilities built sinee 1945 or under construction. Developed by oilmen in 
peacetime to keep costs low, oil pipelines are a vital defense asset, are safe 


from submarine attack, insure uninterrupted delivery of oil products, 


OILMEN BUILD UNDERGROUND WEAPON 


Oil Pipelines Put New Muscles in U. S. Defenses; 
Bring You Oil Products At Low Cost 


A record 55,000 miles of new oil pipelines, built by 
U. S. companies since World War II, have greatly strength- 
ened America’s oil transportation system. 

These pipelines—a peacetime development by U.S. oil- 
men—are sale from submarine attack—insure uninte1 rupted 
deliveries of oil products where and when they are needed. 

The nation’s underground network of oil pipelines. which 
now total 168,000 miles (enough to encircle the earth 614 


times) benefit you and your neighbors by providing low 


cost transportation. Pipelines can carry a gallon of crude 
oil a thousand miles for only a penny. 

This is one important reason why the high quality gas- 
oline you buy today costs about the same as gasoline did 


in 1925—only the taxes are higher. 


Oil pipelines are built and operated under the free enter- 
prise system by America’s oil companies in their efforts to 


bring you the finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W.. 50th St.. New York 20.N. Y. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


30,000 to 1 shot that pays off every day 


@ When you see a freight train pass, 
you are looking at perhaps 100 cars 
—just one of many such trains on Erie 
tracks every day. 


Yet, when a shipper asks the where- 
abouts of his car, it is 30,000 to 1 that 
Erie's Q. A. (Quick Action) Car Locater 
Service comes up with the answer— 
often while he holds the phone! 


If ic seems like magic to locate so 
quickly one car out of 30,000 spread 
out over Erie’s 2,200 miles of railroad, 
here is the simple explanation. It begins 
with a record of every car in every 
train made at key points on the rail- 
road. These records are quickly dis- 
patched to Erie offices in 45 cities 
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throughout the United States and 
Canada, ready to serve our shippers. 


Erie’s Q. A. Car Locater Service is 
but one example of Erie’s progressive 
railroading. For your next shipment 
look up your Erie representative— 
there’s one in your territory. Next 
time “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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his son upstairs. Writes Manfred of his 
final meeting with his father: 

““T have just had to tell your mother,’ 
he began slowly, ‘that I shall be dead in a 
quarter of an hour. . . The house is sur- 
rounded, and Hitler is charging me with 
high treason. In view of my services in 
Africa . . . I am to have the chance of 
dying by poison. The two generals have 
brought it with them. It’s fatal in three 
seconds. If I accept, none of the usual 
steps will be taken against my family. . . 
It’s all been prepared to the last detail. 
I'm to be given a state funeral... Ina 
quarter of an hour, you. . . will receive 
a telephone call from the Wagnerschule 
reserve hospital to say I’ve had a brain 
seizure on the way to a conference.’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘I must go.’” 

Rommel got the state funeral he had 
been promised. Hitler sent a personal mes- 
sage, dripping with crocodile tears, to 
Frau Rommel: ‘Accept my sincerest sym- 
pathy for the heavy loss you have suffered 
with the death of your husband. . .” 


Brazilian Loser 


Dom Casmurro (283 pp.}—Machado 
de Assis—Noonday ($3.50). 


When Machado de Assis’ Epitaph of a 
Small Winner was published in the U.S. 
last summer (Time, July 31), reviewers 
set up a cheer over the strange new star 
caught in their literary telescopes. Ac- 
claimed in his own land and lifetime 
(1839-1908) as Brazil’s greatest man of 
letters, Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis 
would doubtless have relished the irony 
of this posthumous foreign recognition 
for a novel whose hero is a garrulous 
ghost, bent on describing his own small 
genius for failure while alive. Dom Cas- 
murro is a more poignant and more muted 
Epitaph of a Small Winner, but anyone 
with a slight case of TV-jeebies can find a 
good evening's entertainment in it. 

Dom Casmurro is the narrator-hero’s 
nickname, and it translates, roughly, as 
Lord Sourpuss. The story he has to tell is 
a kind of epitaph of a big loser, a man 
who, through his wife’s infidelity, loses 
her, his best friend and his son. 

Dom Casmurro's real name is Bento, 
and he does not start out a sourpuss. At 
the age of 15, Bento’s head is full of great 
but nebulous expectations: “After Napo- 
leon, lieutenant and emperor, all destinies 
are possible in this century.” His heart 
throbs for Capitu, a dark-haired Juliet 
with “eves like the tide when the under- 
tow is strong.”” Bento’s mother had dedi- 
cated him to the church at birth, but the 
seminary is not for Bento. He wins his re- 
lease along with a seminarist friend named 
Ezekiel, and goes off to law school. Then 
he comes home to win the hand of Capitu. 

The wedding day is rainy, a lucky omen 
in Brazil, and the wedding night so bliss- 
ful that Author Machado slyly warns the 
reader: “Don’t worry, I do not intend to 
describe it; human language does not 
possess forms proper to so great a task.” 
Lucky in love, Bento is also lucky at law, 
partly because good friend Ezekiel shunts 
cases his way. And when Capitu bears a 
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A. B. DICK SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


— meets demand for low-cost copies — for daily 
or infrequent use — makes everyone an expert 

















Sales of the new A. B. Dick spirit clear from first to last and delivered 
duplicator have doubled and then re- face up in the receiving tray. It could 
doubled the forecast. Why? It could be be the sturdy construction that means 
the genuine ease of operation this day in and day out dependability of 
machine affords. Seven out of eight this machine and the fact that it is 
who have never used a duplicator be- always ready. It could be the smooth 
fore learn how to produce professional- styling by Walter Dorwin Teague. 
looking copies in less than five minutes, There are scores of reasons for the 
It could be such features as the visible instant popularity of the completely 
fluid supply and the large capacity feed new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. For 
table that loads up to 225 sheets with more tnformation, check No. 1 on the 
the flick of a lever. It might be the Information Coupon below. And put 





fine legibility of the copies—sharp and it in the mail today. 








What's new in MODERN mimeographing What's new in OFFSET duplicating Go a NOON eS eer ee neler so 
Check No, 2 on the Information Coupon Check No. 3 on the Information Coupon : : 
for free booklet about MODERN mimeo- and learn why the exclusive multiple . INFORMATION COUPCHS ; 
graphing. A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- coatings of A. B. Dick direct image ¢ Just check the space or spacea below 
ucts are for use with all makes of suitable masters give you detection-free correc- $ for the particular information you : 
stencil duplicating products. tions and “‘print-shop”’ quality. e wish, Then clip this coupon to your . 

- letterhead, Add your name and mail to 4 
e A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy $ 
P Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois a 


1 Information about the new A. B 


Dick spirit duplicator, 2 Rooklet 

about MODERN mimeographing 
+ . 3 Information about A. B. Dick 

products for offset duplicators. 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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Flooring that stands up under years of con- 
stant foot traffic may last only short months 
when exposed to wheeled carts and vehicles 
...or when subjected to the deteriorating 
action of greases and oils! 


That’s why it is so important to match the 
floor to the job it must do...to choose the 
one floor that will give the longest service 
at the lowest cost...in offices, manufacturing 
and storage areas, cafeterias and locker rooms. 


You, your architect or builder will find it 
pays to consult the Kentile Flooring Contrac- 
tor whenever a choice must be made. Find his 
name and address under FLOoRs in the classi- 
fied directory...or write: Contract Dept., 
Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, New York. 


KENTILE * SPECIAL (greaseproof) KENTILE * KENCORK * KENRUBBER * KENFLEX 


> KENT 


America’s largest manufacturer of tile flooring 


Copyright Kentilo, Inc., 1953 


You can save time, work and 
money by getting the right 
answers to these questions: 


What are the big differences 
between the various type of 
resilient floors? 


How can the right flooring in- 
crease production... reduce 
accidents in the factory areas? 


Which floors resist greases 
and oils most effectively... 
for the longest time? 


How can Kentile “quality” 
provide important economies 
in new construction...re- 
modeling? 





ILE Inc. 


NEW YORK 








son, Bento insists on naming the child 
Ezekiel. 

When the boy first mimics his name- 
sake, both parents find it cute. but when 
he persists in it. Bento is irked and 
his wife scolds the child. As little Ezekiel 
grows to look more like big Ezekiel year 
by year, the cancer of a doubt spreads 
in Bento’s mind. It is resolved when big 
Ezekiel drowns in a swimming accident 
and Bento sees the look of naked desola- 
tion on his wife's face. 

Author Machado has his hero flirt with 
suicide and murder before he turns him 


NovELISt MACHADO DE Assis 
Shake your head, reader.” 





into a philosophical autobiographer. What 
keeps Dom Casmurro irom being a rou- 
tine triangle drama is the wit and wisdom 
with which Author Machado embroiders 
his plot. As in Epitaph of a Small Winner, 
he breaks into his story with joshing 
asides to the reader, é.g., “Perhaps I'll 
scratch this out when it goes to press,” 
“Shake your head, reader. Make all the 
gestures of incredulity there are.” His 
piece of advice hardest to follow: “Throw 
away this book.” 


Lord, Hold My Hand 


Go Tett It on tHe Mountain (303 pp.) 
—James Baldwin—Knopf ($3.50). 


This was one place in sinful Harlem 
where God was in command: “The saints, 
arriving, had rented this abandoned store 
and taken out the fixtures; had painted 
the walls and built a pulpit, moved in a 
piano and camp chairs, and bought the 
biggest Bible they could find. They put 
white curtains in the show window, and 
painted across this window, TEMPLE OF 
THE FIRE BAPTIZED. Then they were ready 
to do the Lord’s work.” 

No member of the storefront church 
labored harder than Deacon Grimes. In 
the South he had tomcatted and boozed 
around until one day, at 21, he had seen 
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) /B0SS, WELL BE A LOT SAFER IF 
S/4ouLL STOP “HOLDING UP THE ROOF” 
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In some States you ave required by law to keep both hands on the steering wheel. 












FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 


Modern cars and modern highways can make steering seem like a simple, one-finger 


job. But in emergencies, you need both hands—and you need them fast... faster 


than you can move a hand from the window to the wheel. “though surrounded by flame and 
aoe » : ; ; . smoke is itself never consumed.”* 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. From that day to this—through 


; ; ; . wars, conflagrations and depres- 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request, ars, conflagratio oS “See 
‘ sions—no policyholder has ever 

suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


ote o. obligations. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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CLARK 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVESIOM * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 74, MICHIGAN 


Please send: (©) Condensed Catalog () Hove Representotive Coll 
Nome 

firm Nome 
Street. 
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THIS NEWS CLIPPING 
suggests one way to make more money. 
Winn & Lovett’s “sharply higher earn- 
ings” prove that a dollar saved is still a 
dollar earned. 

“Mechanization” saved more than 50% 
of Winn & Lovett’s handling bill. “‘“Mech- 
anization”’ in this case means a fleet of 
CLARK fork trucks and towing tractors, 
operated on a well-planned schedule. These 
savings, together with increased retail vol- 
ume and retail operating improvements, 
resulted in “sharply higher earnings,” and 
the company made financial headlines. 

The moral of this story is this: 

Call in your local CLARK dealer to 
discuss ways to cut handling costs. That’s 
what Winn & Lovett did, and look what 
happened! 








C Oriver Training Movie 
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ELECTRIC, GAS, DIESEL. L.P.GAS 


FORK TRUCKS 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 











AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGH LOCATIONS 





the light. Now, a big, morose factory 
worker, he thundered God's word at his 
wife & children without cease. What he 
would not admit was that he served the 
Lord only by his words. He could never 
forgive his wife Elizabeth for having borne 
an illegitimate child before their marriage. 
And he hated the child, John, in a most 
un-Christian way, though the boy des- 
perately wanted his affection. 
Fourteen-year-old John is the hero of 
Go Tell It on the Mountain, a first novel 
by a 28-year-old Negro who sometimes 
writes with the powerful rocking rhythms 
of a storefront-church meeting. Author 
James Baldwin's own father was a Harlem 
clergyman, and the church scenes in Go 
Tell /t are as compelling as anything that 
has turned up in a U.S. novel this year. 
Watch Preacher Elisha: “At one moment, 
head thrown back. eyes closed. sweat 
standing on his brow, he sat at the piano, 
singing and playing; and then, like a great 
black cat in trouble in the jungle, he 
stiffened and trembled, and cried out. 
Jesus, Jesus, oh Lord Jesus! He struck 
on the piano one last, wild note and threw 
up his hands, palms upward, stretched 
wide apart. The tambourines raced to fill 
the vacuum left by his silent piano, and 
his cry drew answering cries. Then he was 
on his feet, turning, blind, his face con- 
gested, contorted with this rage, and the 
muscles leaping and swelling in his long, 





dark neck . . . and he began to dance.” 
Near the end of Go Tell /t, Johnny, 
too, is saved, in a scene so intense that 


God's presence seems to live on the page. 
But before that, the secret sufferings of 
a dozen people have been relentlessly ex- 
posed, and the sufferings of Baldwin's 
race have brought forth the harsh resent- 
ments of author and characters alike. 
Baldwin, for so good a writer, allows him- 
self the luxury of a silly statement: “I 
wanted my people to be people first, 
Negroes almost incidentally.”” People they 
certainly are, but so movingly and intense- 
ly Negro that any reader listening to them 
with the compassion Baldwin evokes will 
overlook his cliché. 





Recent & READABLE 

The Joyful Condemned, by Kylie Ten- 
nant. A novel about Sydney riffraff; light- 
hearted naturalism, Australian — style 
(Time, May 11). 

The World and the West, by Arnold 
Toynbee. A provocative interpretation of 
the history of the past six centuries, capped 
with a venture in semi-prophecy (Time, 
April 20). 

Zorba the Greek, by Nikos Kazantzakis. 
A man of action confronts life with one of 
the most affirmative philosophies in recent 
fiction; a modern Greek masterpiece by 
last year’s runner-up for the Nobel Prize 
(Time, April 20). 

Dumbbells and Carrot Strips, by Mary 
Macifadden and Emile Gauvreau. Rollick- 
ing memoirs of 17 years with Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, by an ex-wife (Trae, April 20). 
| Count d'Orgel, by Raymond Radiguet. 

Three people locked in a triangle of sen- 

sibilities; by a French literary prodigy who 
| died at 20 (Tre, March 30). 
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Does your paperwork crawl... 


or does Multigraph Magic make 


OES your paperwork crawl? Where there is end- 

less typing of endless pages of endless forms—with 
errors to look for, errors to correct, messy carbon paper 
to handle, many copies to be made—the whole business 
tempo crawls. It's a sign that the Paperwork Pirate, 
symbol of clerical waste, is slowing down your operation. 


Hear how one large manufacturer has cut waste and 
crawling inefficiency from his paperwork, turned it into 
a modern, economical, quick-as-a-wink communications 
system; fieldmen write only once, on a Multilith Master, 
their orders, their reports, their instructions, their speci- 
fications. The Multigraph Duplicator takes over. Originals 
without error are dispatched to every person or 
department concerned within minutes after receipt 
in the home office. Not a word is copied! Thousands 


it fly? 


of dollars are saved annually in paperwork alone. More 
thousands are saved because communication is quick, 
accurate, complete. 


No other business machine does so many things so 
well as the Multigraph Duplicator. It will duplicate right 
in your office most of the things you have done on the 
outside... at a tremendous saving; office forms, catalogs, 
illustrated literature, bulletins, sales letters. It can save 
in so many other ways that it will pay you to lift your 
telephone right now and call your local Multigraph office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio— Production Machines for Business Records. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 
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IT'S TIME TO WARM UP FOR 


The man to beat this year 
is U.S. Open Champion 
Julius Boros—the P.G.A.’s 
“Golfer-of-the-year — 
top money-winner of 1952. 


The medal you'll win if you 
beat Boros will be a proud 
possession for years to come. 


(Shown here V4 actual size) 


rpwiene’s only one week-end left before 

National Golf Day—the day you get 
the chance to match scores with Amer- 
ica’s Open golf champion, Julius Boros. 

Better get your warm-up rounds in 
this Saturday or Sunday and be ready for 
the big event on Saturday, May 23rd, 


Everyone's eligible: 


MEN: Play with your regular handicap, 
on your home course or any other you 
choose. $1.00 entry lee covers one 18- 
hole round, but you can enter for more 


than one round if you want. 


WOMEN: Same rules as for men, but 
with 7 strokes added to your handicap. 
If your club restricts ladies’ play on Sat- 
urdays, you can play your National Golf 
Day rounds any weekday from the Mon- 
day through the Friday preceding May 23. 


CADDIES: May compete on payment of 
entry fee of only 25¢ per round. Rounds 
to be played on the “Caddies Day” just 
before May 23. 


Your chances are good! Boros will play 
the Oakmont Country Club course at 
Pittsburgh—ealled “one of the ten tough- 


est links in the world.” 

If your card, with handicap, tops his, 
you'll win the “I beat the U. S. Open 
Champion, Julius Boros” medal. 













Worthy causes will benefit. All 
money received from entry fees will be 
divided evenly between the USO and the 
National Golf Fund, Ine., sponsor of 
worthwhile causes in golfdom. All costs 
of running the tournament are being 


paid for by LIFE. 


NATIONAL GOLF DAY (MAY 23 





Crooner Crosby, onc of last year’s cele- Actress Janet Blair was numbered among Golfer Hogan, last year's man to beat, 
brated contestants, beat Ben Hogan and the 80,000 entrants in the highly success- turned in a neat 71. Nevertheless, | out of 
won his National Golf Day medal by shoot- ful 1952 competition, In spite of the ex- every 7 competitors won coveted “I beat 
ing a steady 74 with a hive-stroke handic ap. cellent form she displayed, she didn’t win. Ben Hogan" medals on National Golf Day. 


BENEFITS GO TO USO AND NATIONAL GOLF FUND, Inc. 


HORTON SMITH, president of 
P.G.A.: “National Golf Day is the 
hig 
ciated with. It made possible the Na- 


est golf event I’ve ever been asso- 








tional Golf Fund, Ine.—the first organ- 
ized welfare fund devoted to all 


worthy causes in golf. 


“Last year, National Golf Fund, Inc., 
supported many such causes. Grants 
were made to such worthwhile activi- 
ties as the National Caddie Scholarship 
Fund, the P.G.A. Benevolent Fund, the 





From the more than $80,000 collected in the 1952 U.S. G. A. turf research fellowship, 
tournament, half was donated to USO to aid servicemen’s A. W. V.S. Swing Clubs and many 
recreational facilities. USO Chairman Harvey Firestone, other fine organizations.” 


Jr., says that National Golf Day made possible one of the 


contributions to that worthy fund in 1952. 


largest singh 


SECOND ANNUAL 
si ects , NATIONAL GOLF DAY 
National Golf Day will be covered on radio. Tune in 
your lox 11 CBS radio station between 5:00 and 5:30 P.M. Saturday, May 23, 1953 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY— A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


saves so much... 
for so little! - 





Never before has PAX paid for itself so quickly 





Typical P-A-X Business Tele- 
phone System serves 50 tele- 
phones—installation requires 
no special engineering. Other 
Systems range in capacity from 
10 to 100's of telephones 






As operating expenses spiral, business man- 
agement is knuckling down on costs with 
P-A-X—the business telephone system en- 
tirely separate from the public telephones! 

Thousands of companies make better 
use of costly time with this fast, automatic 
inside telephone service. P-A-X takes a 
man anywhere within a company in seconds! 
Saves time, steps, errors, fatigue, in every 
operation. Today’s costly man-hours make 
that a greater saving than ever before! 

Company-owned P-A-X also lowers tele- 
phone costs... usually pays for itself di- 
rectly, within a few years’ time. Actual case 
studies of P-A-X savings have been pre- 
pared with the help of many P-A-X users. 
You'll find a letter or call most worthwhile. 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
(HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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Sp ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC | 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE | 9 damn good Yankee.” 


MISCELLANY 


Forget Me Not. In Waterloo, Iowa, 
James J. Cunningham accused his former 
wife, Donna Maxine Hull, of doing $500 
worth of damage to his home by carving 
her name on two tables, a radio, a piano, a 
buffet, a bedroom chest, a refrigerator. 





Explanation. In Houston, J. Bruce 
Synnott Jr. examined his nine-year-old 
son’s report card, found a teacher’s com- 
ment: “Carless in his spelling.” 


Church & State. In Los Angeles, detec- 
tives finally tracked down Superior Judge 
William B. Neeley’s official gown, arrested 
city hall Janitor James Langley, who said: 
“T just sort of borrowed those robes to 
preach in, because I’m a deacon in my 
church.” 


Retaliation. In Chelsea, Mass., the 
board of aldermen, denied free season 
passes to nearby Suffolk Downs race track, 
promptly ordered street-department offi- 
cials to remove all signs directing motor- 
ists to the course. 


Waist Gun. In Oakland, Calif., Mer- 
chant Seaman Enoch Bershofski, arrested 
for carrying a sawed-off shotgun inside his 
jacket, tried to convince police that he 
needed it to protect his bankroll of $7. 


Avocation. In Aztec, N. Mex., Prisoner 
Elmer Morrow, acting as gardener for the 
courthouse grounds, was freed, but asked 
(and got) permission to stay in jail long 
enough to finish the spring planting. 


Young Idea. In El Paso, George Reyn- 
olds, 81, nabbed by sheriff's deputies in a 
burglary attempt, admitted that it was 
his second try that night. 


Choice of Weapons. In Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., Ramon Toledo, carrying a knife 
when arrested, was fined $40 for tearing 
an 8-in. gash on his wife’s arm—with his 
teeth. 


Professional Advice. In Sacramento, 
a stranger joined Robert L. Bowen in a 
bar, warned him against carrying his wal- 
let in his hip pocket, demonstrated how 
easily it could be stolen, a few drinks 
later, disappeared with it. 


Bad Bet. In Martinsville. Ind., after 
the city council decided against insuring 
its new $14,000 fire truck because it would 
“always” have the right of way, the fire 
truck hit the town’s only police car, was 
wrecked. 


Appomattox. In Trenton, N.J., three 
years after they had issued him a speeding 


summons, state police received a $15 


check and a note from Robert A. Cald- 
well of Proctor, Ark.: “I can’t stand it 
iny longer. Here’s your money . . . The 


highway patrolman who arrested me was 
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So you think you 
know Bourbon! 


. have been drinking Bourbon ever 
Repeal. 
bet you a nice taney corkscrew* that vou’ ve 
tasted real, authentic or l 


Bourbon... in all its prime and glory 
ve hgure this? 


ine the chance you're one of those 
idmit there are wv here and there) 
t vet tasted Jame 4 "P pper. 
deasure you vé en missing! Born with 
iblic back in 1780 . James FE. Pepper 
rst Bourbon distilled in Kentucky. 


173 years ahead of most othet 
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The one and only 
original 


KENTUCKY AIGHT | 
sia Oh WnisKey i 
Thee 





Kentucky Bourbon 


Bottled in Bond, 100 proof 6 years old 
















Tare rust be a. reacon robe 


MORE PEDDIE 


thah any other cigarette / 


ILLIONS of smokers have changed to Camels 
—and they back up their choice by buying 
Camels, day after day after day! Camel leads all 
other brands by billions of cigarettes per year! 

What better evidence could you have of the rich 
smoking enjoyment of Camel's exclusive 
blend of costly tobaccos? 

Make your own 30-day Camel mildness test. 
Smoke only Camels for 30 days and see how mild, 
how flavorful, how enjoyable they are — 
pack after pack, week after week! 















“1 CHANGED TO CAMELS 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE A FLAVOR 
AND MILDNESS | CANT GET IN 

ANY OTHER CIGARETTE.” 






*CAMELS’ FLAVOR 
AND MILDNESS 
KEEP ON PLEASING 
ME,PACK AFTER 
pack !” 


ne 
‘8 @ J x. 4. Reynotds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Start your own 30-day Camel mildness test today! 








